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MRS. McTHING, MARY CHASE'S NEW FANTASY IN PICTURES 


Complete Play: The Country Girl by Clifford Odets 


Those talented kids up the street, that Garroway boy, Connie Russell 


and Jack Haskell team up each morning to entertain you and all the 


neighbors. Songs...music...friendly chatter about your own kind of 
folks! Dave is as informal as your bed-room slippers and just as com- 
fortable as he kids and strolls through the show with Connie and 


Jack! For that backyard over-the-fence type of fun and relaxation 
“DIAL DAVE GARROWAY"! 


DIAL DAVE GARROWAY— Monday through Friday, 11:45 AM (NYT) 
Presented by ARMOUR & COMPANY for DIAL SOAP 


a C RADIO NETWORK 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 





1901: Echel Barrymore in 2 trude nce 1930: The Lunts is 
“Capt. Jinks of the Horse in “'Charlot’s Revue beth the Queen 


Marines,"’ 


BRAND-NEW 
EDITION 


Measures over A FOOT 
HIGH. Over 3500 pho 
tographs of famous plays 
nd players from 1900 
» date including a 
rand-new section on 
the 1951 Season, 


Fre 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum. Regular Retail Price $7.50 
Brand-New Revised Edition — Including Plays of 1951 


All the magic of the theatre (from the year 1900 to 1951) has been captured and 
[ put into one magnificent volume! More than 3500 memorable photographs 
Fascinating descriptions of plays and players. See the theatre mature before your eyes 
See players grow from ‘‘bits” to starring roles. See the “greats” —past and present— on 
stage.”” Famous scenes from hundreds of hits—“David Harum” ¢ The King and I 
You'll never tire of this book. You'll pore over it for hours. You'll treasure it for a 
lifetime. And this $7.50 book is yours, FREE, as a new member of The Fireside Theatre! 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy an These ) Adhoantages: 


The Fireside Theatre brings you the FULI decide w ou want 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, each in " 


a handsome volume. During ¢ past year men ymnly $1.8 
ers have received such plays as The King and | a 
Darkne 41 Noon, A Tree Grows In B kiyn bea 

The Moon Bine and other outstanding hit 


Enhances Your Appreciation Bd The Theatre: Enthusiastic Endorsements: Nix 
You will know the new f t Peggy W 1. Gertrud 
scene. Savor their fu chness; re-read them a f Brow nd other t 
bersure discus , 
a handsome lif » theatre library lert i kK 
Preven Hits: u are offered plays pr £ “ ht co ¢ 
s and public. You receive cher s No Money Need Be Sent: | 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy | you $ 
smartly Fame s still talking abou r H . 
Yes Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 


ceive a free subscripts t Curtain Time book lays { 


nformative and entertaining play-review. It cancelled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA‘ 


describes each sclection im advance—so ma 575 Madison Ave., New ¥ 
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1933: Bob Hope in “‘Ro- 1934: Imogene Coca 
berra.”” New Faces 
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1935: Tallulah Bank 1935: ontgomery Clift, 
! in ‘*Rair hild play 1b 
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an of Lorraine Billy Budd 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-5 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
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in Canada—Address 105 B 
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A trim of carbons burns 80 minutes: 


TROUP 


for small theatres, hotels. night clubs, schools and colleses- 


Prosects 6% times brighter headspots- Utilizes all the light throush most of the 


spot sizes as contrasted to spotlights which vary spot size 


solely by irisins: thus losins substantial light. 
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DEAR SIR: 





It is shocking how modern choreogra 





phers misrepresent womankind 
“Ballet’s Fatal Woman" by Beatrice 
Gottlieb, April] For every real 







woman who kills her lover a hundred are 






seduced by him 





CLAUDE L’ETENDART 
London, England 





And who is this “Mr. Henry Cohen who 
thinks that he “really knows the theatre,’ 






that he asks, “who is this Mr. Spelvin” 
Letters, March}? “Mr. George Spelvin’ 






has, to my recollection, “trod the boards” 






for fifty years—-and if he wants to 





criticize the critics no one has a better 





right 





HAZEL HOYT 
New York City 












Will you please explain to me why 


you are so provincial as to include in 





Calendar of Theatre Arts” almost none 
of the events outside New York City. . . 
LINCOLN 5S. FERRIS 










Multnomah, Oregon 





This issue lists 35 events outside New 
York. No schedule received by the 
eighteenth of March was omitted.—Ed. 








Your article, [Seven Interviews in 
Search of Good Acting,” by Aimee 





Scheff, March] interested me very much 





My hope is that you will continuc 





getting statements from such peopk 





as Tamara Daykarhanova, with whom I 





studied and for whom I have the great- 





est admiration and respect — also such 





teachers as Bobby Lewis, Kazan and 
Danny Mann 






WILLIAM PRINCE 
New York City 






and Mr. Charles Jehlinger 
LAWRENCE LANGER 
Director, The Theatre Guild 
New York Cut 








I am writing to question serious: the 





value of having articles in your maga- 





zine by one who consistently appears 





to hate the theatre, at least as we know 





it today, and expresses his view with an 





almost compulsive venom. I am speak- 





ing, of course, of George Jean Nathan 
DAVID MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pa 






and your thorough presentation of 

Don Juan in Hell [April] made it the 
best of your issues that I have seen 

ROBERT CLARK 

New York City 







Why not publish some plays which have 
not been produced ? 






NORMAN STEELMAN 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Theatre Arts 


May 1952 Vor. XXXVI No. 5 


The Cover 


Lydia Reed, Brandon De Wilde and Helen Hayes in Af? 
McThing, the production of which (page 38) turned a limited 
engagement into a long run and aroused the indignation of 
our critic on page 28. Photograph by Paul Himmel 


The Play 


58 The Country Gir! by Clifferd Odets 
54 How The Country Girl Came About by Armand Aulicino 


The Critic 
28 Things, Mcthings and ANTA by George Jean Nathan 


Theatre 


23. We Need Pirandello Today by Eric Bentley 

25 France’s New Popular Theatre by Luce and Arthur Klein 
32. S. N. Behrman: The Risk of Tolerance 

38 Mrs. McThing Story 


Picture 









Features 


42 It's Award Time Again by Gordon Allison 
49 Out of the Ashes 


50 Nasty Adjectives and Long Memories by George Spelvin 


Personalities 
43 Dore Schary: Spokesman and Scapegoat by Lloyd Shearer 
51 Ted (Sport) Morgan Show Stopper by Doug Anderson 


Theatre Arts Spotlights 
52 Jose Ferrer 
Films 
44 Carrie 
45 Technicolor and a Good Script Too by Arthur Kaight 


Radio 
36 Radio Grows Up by Harriet Van Horne 


Opera 
30 Menotti Calls the Met A Museum by Nelson Lansdale 


34 Symphonic Dance Turns Concert Into Theatre 
by Arthur Todd 


46 The Rockettes—Pin-Point Perfectionists by Doris Hering 


Departments 

3 Letters 
4 I’ve Been Reading by Richard McLaughlin 
8 Calendar of Theatre Arts 

12. New York at Night by Frank Farrell 

14 Theatre on the Disk 

19 Forecasts and Side Glances 

100 Theatre Off-Broadway by Aimee Scheff 











THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE MAGAZINE 
Street, Saint Ch Ill., by John D. MacAr 

U.S.A. Entered cond class i 
farch 3. 1879. Vol XXXVI, N 
John D. MacArthur Copyrig hte 
reserved under the Pan-Americar 
issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.0. ¢ 
all other foreign countries. 12 ins 
on a bank tn the t S. payable | 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Se Se Sodio Sotto dn de Soto Modhodt 


A RA RA AA 


The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
1 new translation of Chekhov's 
play with Stanislavski’s detailed 
production notes, drawings and 
instructions $5.00 
Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETH YBRIDG! 
An inspired plan for a 
school drama program $2.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre-1948-1950 
130 magnificent photographs of the 
productions by Angus Mcl 
with casts and essays by 
Brown and Anthony Quayle 


primary 


Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 


Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
AND OTHERS $5.00 
An Actor Prepares 
RY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood and with an wmtroduction 
y John Gielgud $3.00 
Building a Character 
RY CONSTANTIN STANISLAYSKI 
Translated by Mrs. Hapgood and 
ntroduction by Joshua 
$3.50 


wets m 
Logan 

My Life in Art 
RY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 

Acting: The First Six Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLESLAVSK 

The Craft of Comedy 
RY ATHENE SEYLER & STEPHEN 
HAGGARD 

Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw 

4 Correspondence 
Illustrated Edition 

A Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MC CANDLES 

Stages of the World 
(THEATRE ARTS PRINTS) 
Introduction by Aline 
112 scenic design plates 


Rernsteiwm 


$4.75 
NATIONAL THeaTRe CONFERENCE Booxs 


A Guide to Theatre Reading 

BY PAUL MYERS AND ROY STALLINGS 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 
Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 

BY GEORGE FREEDLEY & PAUL BAKER 

Pamphlet $ .50 
Organizing a Community Theatre 

EDITED BY SAMUEL SELDEN $1.00 
SO OE EE NE EE OE TNE TE IT Te TN Ow ee 
ee a 

Please send the above checked books 

COD O Check 


Money Order [) enclosed 


Please send complete prospectus 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITy STATI 


Theatre Arts Books 


124 East 30th St 


New York 16, N.Y 


oe ae ee 


Goh 


By Richard 


Henry Irving: The Actor and his World 


Max Beerbohm wrote, “Irving is but 
a memory to be conjured out of 
the darkness.’ Now along comes Henry 
Irving’s grandson 
the neatest conjuring act 


biography of his famous actor-manager 


proving equal t 


with a 


relative which is both entertaining and 
scrupulously objective. Henry 
The Actor and his World, by Laurenc: 
Macmillan, $10.00) is a rich 
satisfying work 


Irvin 


Irving, 
largely because of its 
wealth of anecdotes and the ex 


study it presents of the late 


lively 


haustive 


Henry Irving as Shylock. 


London 


nated by the showmanship and skill of 


nineteenth-century stage domi 


actor-manager Henry Irving during the 


last thirty years of Victoria's reign 


Actually Laurence 


neither a defense nor 


Irving has writter 
an attack on the 
What 
he has done, which is an estimable feat, 


celebrated Shakespearean actor 


is to come as near as any biographer 
to dispassionately assessing a man and 
his art in relation to the times in which 
he lived. This is a particularly difficult 
task following on the heels of his adulat 
ors and detractors who have made Irving 
out to be anything but a human being, 
it doubly hard for a 


determined to sift his 


and who made 


writer evidence 
from contemporary sources even though 


cognizant that his grandparent’s boson 


McLaughlin 


ompanions, not alone 


contemporar\ 
As for 
of Irving’s day his 


grandson finds their judgment was not 


critics, contradicted each other 
the critical press 
always reliable in painting a true pic 
ture of the actor's performance. Irving, 
he financed his productions and 
bore the heaviest possible burden, was 
more than not 


opening nights 


since 
often at his worst on 
A critic or playgoer who 
wished to see him really sink his teeth 
into a role had to return to Henry Irv- 
ing’s Theatre perhaps a week 
later. But we ask ourselves how many 
did? Or for that matter 
would do so today? 


Lyceum 


how many 


The man had dedicated himself to his 
craft; appears to be little doubt 
of this. And as for his own fabulous 
success story, it sounds no more romantic 
than the 


on or 


there 


man himself apparently was 
He displayed a bit of 
the grandiose in everything he touched 
or did, either socially or in the magnifi- 
cent staging of some of his most popular 
revivals 


off stage 


It therefore should come as no 
surprise to learn that he was a self-made 


man 


As Laurence these 


early 


Irving narrates 
read almost as 
sprung directly from th: 
pages of a Dickens novel. Henry Irving 
was born John Brodribb, of humble 
He went to work in a 
London counting-house, but at the age 
of eighteen he decided to become an 
actor 


adventures, 
they 


they 
though 


farming stock. 


For the next nine years he re- 
mained in the provinces where he worked 
in various stock companies until he 
reached London and eventual fame 


Aside from his individualistic approach 
to the Shakespearean roles of Hamlet, 
Shylock and Benedict, which outraged 
certain coteries as long as he played the 
boards, Irving was not a specially daring 
innovator. When he took over the man- 
agement of the Lyceum Theatre on the 
Strand, with the lovely Ellen Terry as 
his acting partner, he saw to it that 
London theatre audiences came away 
dazzled by the magnificence of his pro- 
ductions. Still he used few original 
works by budding English playwrights 
It is, of course, possible that there were 
not many new dramatists to be found 
for Irving did enlist the services of the 
best contemporary painters and musi- 
cians as long as he tenanted the Lyceum 


(continued on page 6) 
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“Last year’s great literary find was Boswell’s London Journey. This year’s is Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s My Sister and I. And of the two this second is certainly the greater.” 
The San Francisco Argonaut. 


“If—as the publishers clearly believe—this is a genuine Nietzsche work, it must rank as one 
of the greatest literary discoveries of the twentieth century.” The Saturday Review. 


“...a dark, tragic, terribly 
ore ak So ear Suppressed for Half a Century 


Press-Telegram 


“He goes back to his younger 
days when lust and pride ran 
strong in him. He grovels 
again in the unrepented orgies 


of his youth.” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“..,in between these flights : 
of madness, his Prussian saber g 
whirls and strikes. No ia Sg 


sacrilege is beyond him, no 


insult beyond expression, no i ae An Autobiography 
deliberate affront too great 


for his pen. He struggles with : e 3 . 

terrible doubts and wrestles , and ” Way of L ife 

with ilt, complexes that 

surge from his subconscious BY 

like ugly things from the deep i i FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 

... but the flicking fingers of 

his wit are never far removed 

from the clenched fist of his ELIZABETH FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE whe 

ates” drove her great brother inte the refuge of 
Richmond (Virginie) News Renpiseens prorat fa ge unbeadboapte 


a : “ whose passion for her brother bas! 
. . . an absorbing story of caused her husband's suicide. reat 

one of the greatest tragedies 

of modern times. Its style is 

sufficient evidence of its au- oF : : y 

thenticity.” My Sister and / is an autobiography. It is also much more. As one 

San Antonio Express reviewer describes it, it is really the supreme adventure of our 

ee ne the —? for civilization focused on the lives of one man and two fascinating, 

startling insight into the au- Peon . 

thor’s private life. The in- reckless, beautiful women. The struggle of these two women te 


cestuous relationship with his establish domination over this man—one of the greatest of the 
sister Elizabeth is delineated world’s philosophers—brings the whole maddening fabric of our 
with candid accuracy. : ; . 

world into glittering relief. 


sey eaten ey 


ON OTS eat AR nna Ne An 


Greensboro (N.C.) News 


“He is most coherent in his As is being pointed out by all the reviewers, MY SISTER AND | is the 
descriptions of sex . . . he de- 
votes the great majority of most important book discovery of our time. 
passages to sexual descrip- 
tions.” 


Wichita (Kansas) Eagle CONTINENTAL BOOKS, Dept. TA, 
. whole libraries have 110 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


‘ : You can still get a first 
been written about his work, edition, an heirloom to Gentlemen: I enclose $4 for a copy of the Ist edition 


his philosophy, his tragic pass on to your poster- of Friedrich Nietzsche's MY SISTER AND I. I un- 
medical history, and the © ity, by clipping the derstand I may return it for full credit if it does not 
enigma of his personal rela- coupon to your right prove to be one of the most wonderful books I have 
- hi r pong and merely sending us ever read. 
tionships .. . an n Ww, y- the publication price 
one years after Nietzsche's Name . 
death, there falls into our FOUR DOLLARS |= No. &St. 
hands what may prove to be We will ‘ 
the key to the whole prob- whet d 
lem.” the postage 
The Saturday Review 
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LISTEN 
ond LEARN 
ANOTHER 


LANGUAGE 


LINGUAPHONE 


The WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational Method 


Learn another language natu- 
rally, easily, quickly. At home: 


SPANISH FRENCH 

ITALIAN GERMAN 

PORTUGUESE RUSSIAN 
JAPANESE 


—any of 29 languages available, 


Linguaphone is the natural way to 
learn languages actually the 
same way you learned English even 
before you went to school. You 
j hear men and women speak in their 
native tongue. You listen—vyou learn 
NESS —you understand. You speak with 
us! correct pronunciation, proper tonal 
nflection You read and write 
: It's all amazingly easy 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE— 
ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


Learning another tanguage can 
mean greater opportunities to you 
in your career When traveling 
you'll be able to see and do things 
the native way Language power 
will broaden your cultural enjoy- 


yruRAL ™"" 


avel 


STOP WISHING 
START TALKING 


You're never too old or too younc 
te learn another language the 
LINGUAPHONE way 


FREE book gives fascinating facts 
about LINGUAPHONE—why it is 
used by colleges, schools. armed 
services, U.N. and has been the 
choice of more than one million 
home study students. Mail Coupon 
TODAY! 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


136-05 Radio City, New York 20, N.Y 
SPECIAL! 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Linguaphone also offers one of the most com- 
plete collections of English Speech recordings 
available anywhere. it includes English and 
American phonetics, pronunciation, intonation 
tion, Shakespeare, drama, poetry, fa- 
dings, prose, oratory, and invaluable 
recordings on the English dialects spoken in 
both the U.S and Great Britain. Circular 
FREE on request 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ TRAINING 


LINGUAPHONE 


INSTITUTE 
136-05 Radio City 
New York 20. N.Y 


SEND FOR 


FREE Sie 


BOOKLET Saal 


ADDRESS 
City 
ZONE STATE 


' 

| 

! 

0 Send me your i 
FREE book | 

| want to learn j 
i 

| 

I 

' 

! 
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anguage 


BEE ume- 


I've Been Reading 


(continued from page 4) 


If Henry 


actor on the Victorian stage in London, 


Irving was the outstanding 


then certainly the wild ovation he re 
ceived on his several tours to this coun- 
try, not to mention the enormous receipts 
American 
paid $400,000 to see him and 


for those times—the public 
Ellen 
Terry act on their first tour—must have 
convinced him he had very few 


America And vet it is 


surely 
peers even if 
known that Irving's performances in 
universally a 


William Archer 


never missed a 


classic parts were never 
Critics like 
Hen 


chance to 


cepted 


Shaw, James 


denounce him 


when they 
could. And when they saw him in one 

his more agreeable, sympathetic roles, 
their praise was grudging, if at all. hl 
variably they would find fault with his 
mannerisms and complain of his lud 
crous, stagy antics. But they were not 
always his cruelest critics. There was the 
occasion of his revival of Romeo and 
Juliet when Irving, at forty-four years 
of age, against his own better judgment 
and the counselings of friends and asso 


Romeo to 


nonplussed audiences. His wife, Florence 


ciates, played the dashing 
from. whom he was separated but who 
always occupied a box for first nights 
at his request, wrote in her diary follow- 
ing the opening performance ‘First 
night of Romeo and Juliet at Lyceum 


jolly failure—-Irving awfully funny 


The World of George Jean Nathan 
George Jean Nathan was once dubbed 


by the late Ernest Boyd as the most 


“European American” he met here. It 


is easy to see what he meant by this 
after dipping into The World of George 
Jean Nathan, edited by Charles Angoff 
Knopf, $5.00 
be as much at home in Piccadilly, the 


Champs Elysées, Unter den Linden o 


For Nathan appears to 


the Vienna Woods as he is when stroll- 
Culled from 
nearly three dozen books of Mr. Nathan's 


ing along Madison Avenue 


that are now out of print, here is the 
author of that brilliant work, The Critic 


and the Drama at his best. Some of us 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 

Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver 

age of 10 amateur preductions every Week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


BRO OC AR SD 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


may have forgotten that he was an early 
champion of the drama of ideas and 
fought for these principles at a time 
when he was confronted with 
odds, as the playhouses were still clut- 


terrific 
tered with the vehicles of Augustus 
David Belasco. Nathan 
persisted in introducing to this country 
the plays of Strindberg, Ibsen, Haupt- 
man and Shaw. And in the U. S. A 


Thomas and 


\, THE WORLD OF 
George Jean 
q 


erates 


Mr. Nathan says he is happy about the 
cover of his book. “Quite attractive, not 
like the old days when I told Alfred 
Knopf} that his covers looked like 
German musical comedies.” 


his most important discovery was Eugene 
O'Neill. Mr. Nathan has a wide range 
of interests, so not all of this collection 
is about the theatre. There are nuggets 


to be found in 


this sprawling festive 
tome which range in subjects from a 
discussion on “Bachelors” to “Cosmetics 
vs. Humor’; “British Condescension to- 
ward American Letters” to an explora- 
tion of “The Strip Tease.” Opening to 
any page in the book one is certain 
yo find essays that may irk or stimulate 
But that is the way it has 
No mat- 
ter how pawky, opinionated, testy, exas- 


of his 


and post-mortems may be, one continues 


us in turn 
always been with Mr. Nathan 
perating some pronounc ements 
to find him a deft and engaging com- 
mentator on the world at large. This is 
an ideal companion volume to his old 


co-editor H. L 
Mencken's robust Chrestomathy issued a 


crony and former 


few years back 


Tempest-Tost 


Anyone who has been involved in 
amateur theatricals must know by now 


what the political intrigues of the local 
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SCREEN WORLD 1952 


COSTUME OF 


48 W. Sind St., 


dramatic society can do to a hitherto 
peace-loving community. In Robertson 
Davies’ extremely funny novel, Tempest- 
Tost, (Rinehart, $3.00) the small urbane 
Canadian town of Salterton is all but 
And all because the 
Salterton Little Theatre chose to give 
an out-of-doors performance of Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest. The idea of giv- 
pastoral to Bard 
to the more cultural citizens of Salterton 


put en its ear. 


ing a introduce the 
was mainly the inspiration of Nellie For- 
rester, the megalomaniac president of the 
Little Theatre group. But she knew no 
more than the others what pagan forces 
in their suburban 
thanks to their fooling 
fairy characters like 
Prospero, Ariel Caliban. Nor did any- 
one expect Cupid to interfere in the 
proceedings to such an extreme. 


Mr. a Canadian novelist 
and dramatist with an impudently witty 
pen that reminds me frequently of Saki, 
but more often he might be carrying 
on in the mellow, highly mirthful tradi- 
tion of his own noted countryman and 
humorist, Stephen Leacock. Mr. Davies 
is no lightweight. He admits us into 
the homes of these people, and in a few 
has limned their back- 
grounds, pointing up their idiosyncracies, 


had been set loose 
community 


around with airy 


Davies is 


paragraphs he 


their crotchety humors and individual 
prejudices so that we never forget them. 

Here is his portrait of one of child- 
hood’s torture chambers: “Sometimes 
she (his mother) made a form of choco- 
cake, ‘devil’s 
food,’ in her case with more than com- 
Coffee was the in- 
variable” beverage of the household, for 
she had a theory that tea was ‘binding.’ 
Before going to bed each night she and 
the Reverend John drank two or three 
cups of coffee and ate a plate of soda 
Understandably they had to 
get up once or twice a night, but they 
fought this evil by taking kidney pills. 
It is doubtful if anyone in the deepest 
ind darkest recesses of his Unconscious, 
could have regarded the food this anx- 
ious woman prepared as a compensation 


for lack of love, or anything at all.” 


late which was called 


mon justification 


crackers 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP | 
y 
PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 
SCREEN PLAYWRITING 3.50 


Lewis Herman 


HOLLYWOOD, U. S. A. (From Seript 


to Sereen) 3.50 


{lice E. Field ; 
bound: 3.00 
paper : 2.00 
WESTERN 
12.50 


ed. Daniel Blum 


THE 
WORLD (Renaissance) 
ed. James Laver 


MOLNAR’S ROMANTIC COMEDIES 


4.00 
New Yerk 19, N. Y. 


Ferene Molnar 
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pay his biographer — be see- 
ing Irving this very night and 
be arguing about it after- 
wards.” —V. S. Pritchett 


HENRY 
IRVING 


y 
Laurence Irving 


Sir Henry Irving, the great Victorian actor, lives again in one of the finest 
biographies of an actor ever written. The peculiar richness of this biography 
lies not only in its story of Irving’s professional and private life, but also 
in its background of theatrical and social history. Fully illustrated with 
48 pages of photographs, line drawings. $10.00 


Ireland’s Abbey Theatre 
A History: 1899 - 1951 
Compiled by LENNOX ROBINSON 


For forty years Lennox Robinson has served the Abbey Theatre as author, 
actor, manager,-and producer. Now, as official historian, he records the forma- 
tion of the theatre, gives an intimate account of its celebrated plays and players, 
lists the dates and complete casts of all first productions, and offers an appendices 
on the Abbey Experimental Theatre, the Abbey Ballet School and Plays in 
Gaelic. Over 30 illustrations. $6.00 


Reflections on the Theatre 
BY JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


Jean-Louis Barrault, the noted French actor, producer, and director, describes 
his life in the theatre from 1931 to 1949, and personally examines his own 
theatrical theories. Written almost in the form of a diary, here are his thoughts 
on directing, producing, acting, and the art of pantomime. Illustrated. $4.50 


The Italian Cinema 
By VERNON JARRATT 


This fine history of the Italian film industry tells the story of the great Italian 
directors, actors, and actresses who from the early days, when Italy set an 
example in the grand manner of the period spectacle, to the present days of 
sensitive presentation of ordinary people, have made films of rare artistic merit. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Theatre World Annual (ondon) 
No. 2 — June 1950 - May 1951 
Written and Compiled by FRANCES STEPHENS 


This magnificent yearly pictorial record of the outstanding productions of the 
Festival Year in London’s West End reports on Carousel, Christopher Fry’s 
A Sleep for Prisoners, Mister Roberts, The Love of Four Colonels, and other 
productions. A new feature is a special section devoted to new operas and 
ballets. A book to delight the heart and eye of all lovers and students of the 
theatre. Fully illustrated. $3.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1 80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2-25 $4 20 to 1.80. 


Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


MAJESTIC THEATRE. West 44th St. 
Eves: at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2-30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


fasical, 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presen't 


JAMES BARTON 


PAINT art 

Book & Lyi be paspenick LOEWE 
Donces by AGNES de mane 
with TONY BAVA 


TLEY 
ITH Costumes “Oo 
ener OL rector FRANZ ALLERS 


1. re «=~Orchestrot ‘ng Ted Royo! 
tions Ted Royo 
Lightiag Pegsy Clork c 


Associate 
weresion directed by DANIEL MANN 
Thee. W. 44th St. 


WED. & SAT. 2:30 


The traditional hotel of the theatre. 
Attractive rooms and suites air condi- 
tioned and equipped with 17-inch TV 
sets. Fine restaurants and bar, and the 
famous after-theatre food wagon. Cock- 
tails, as always, in the lobby. 


nome CFAgonquin 


5° WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Caleta | el 


Current Broadway 

Plays and Musicals 

Candida — National, W. 41st. Thomas 
Hammond’s production of the Bernard 
Shaw revival touring U.S. with Olivia 
De Havilland and Bramwell Fletcher, 
lirected by Herman Shumlin, settings by 
Oenslager and Motley’s costumes 


Don Juan in Hell Plymouth, W. 45th 
An 8-week return of Paul Gregory's pro- 
duction of the Shaw reading of the 
dream sequence from Man and Super- 
man, with Charles Laughton, Charles 
Boyer, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Agnes 
Moorehead. 

Flight Into Egypt— Music Box, W 
45th. Irene Selznik’s production of George 
Tabori’s play about a homeless European 
family seeking entry into the U. S., with 
Gusti Huber, directed by Elia Kazan 
with settings by Jo Mielziner 

Gigi — Fulton, W. 38th. Anita Loos 
dramatization of Colette’s novel, with 
Audrey Hepburn 

Golden Boy — ANTA, W. 52nd St. A 
revival of Clifford Odets’ play originally 
produced by the Group Theatre at the 
Belasco in °37; with John Garfield and 
Lee Cobb, directed by Clifford Odets. 
Guys and Dolls — 46th St. Theatre. The 
Drama Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam 
Levene, Vivian Blaine, Robert Alda and 
Isabel Bigley as Runyon characters 


I Am a Camera — Empire, 1430 Bway 
John Van Druten’s play based on Chris- 
topher Isherwood’s Berlin Stories of 
newspaper people, with Julie Harris 
Jane — Coronet, W. 49th. The Theatre 
Guild production of S. N. Behrman’s 
comedy adapted from Somerset Maug- 
ham’s short story, with Edna Best, Basil 
Rathbone, and Irene Browne. 

Mrs. McThing— Morosco, W. 45th 
ANTA’s production of Mary Chase's 
newest fantasy, with Helen Hayes and 
Brandon De Wilde and Lydia Reed 
Much Ado About Nothing — Luther 
Greene's revival of the Shakespeare com- 
edy with Claire Luce co-starring with 
Antony Eustrel who also directs, and sets 
and costumes by Stewart Chaney 

Paint Your Wagon — Shubert, W. 44th 
Frederick Loewe and Alan _ Lerner’s 
musical with James Barton, Olga San 
Juan and Tony Bavaar. 

Pal Joey — Broadhurst, W. 44th. A re- 
vival of the Rodgers-Hart and John 
O’Hara musical hit, with Vivienne Segal, 
Harold Lang, Helen Gallagher, Lionel 
Stander and Patricia Northrup 


Paris ‘90 Booth, W. 45th 


Otis Skinner's solo show of Parisian char- 


Cornelia 


acters at the time of Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Jules Cheret 


Point of No Return — Alvin, W. 52nd 
Paul Osborn’s adaptation of John Mar- 
quand’s novel about a successful banker, 
with Henry Fonda and Leora Dana 

South Pacific — Majestic, 44th St. W 
of B’way. The Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein Pulitzer Prize Musical Play with 
George Britton and Martha Wright 


Stalag 17 48th St. Theatre, E. of 
Bway. A comedy hit about American 
airmen in a German prison camp, di- 
rected by Jose Ferrer 

The Chase — Playhouse, W. 48th. Jose 
Ferrer and Milton Barron’s production 
of Horton Foote’s play about a south- 
west sheriff's attempts to trap a des- 
perado, with John Hodiak and Kim 
Hunter, directed by Jose Ferrer. 


The Fourposter — Barrymore, 47th W 
of B’way. Jan de Hartog’s comedy about 
marital life with Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn as the only characters 


The Grass Harp— Martin Beck, W 
45th. Saint Subber’s production of Tru- 
man Capote’s play adapted from his 
novel about tree folk without feathers, 
with Mildred Natwick and Ruth Nelson 


The King and I — St. James, 44th W 
of B’way. A Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical based on the book Anna and the 
King of Siam with Gertrude Lawrence 
and Yul Brynner. 

The Moon Is Blue — Henry Miller, W 
43rd. F. Hugh Herbert’s comedy, with 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook and 
Barry Nelson. 

The Shrike — Cort, 48th E. of Bway 
The Jose Ferrer production of Joseph 
Kramm’s psychological study, with Fer- 
rer and Judith Evelyn. 

Three Wishes for Jamie — Mark Hel- 
linger, 1635 B’way. Albert and Arthur 
Lewis’ production of a new musical with 
Anne Jeffreys, John Raitt, Bert Wheeler, 
Robert Halliday, Ralph Morgan, directed 
by Abe Burrows. 

To Be Continued — William Marchant's 
marital comedy with Dorothy Stickney 
as “a mistress of 25 vears standing” with 
Jean Dixon, Luella Gear, Neil Hamilton, 
Grace Kelly, John Drew Devereaux and 
Mary Gilder, with Guthrie McClintic as 
director and producer. 

Top Banana — Winter Garden, B’way & 
50th. A musical about America’s number 
one television star, with Phil Silvers 
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Venus Observed — Century, 59th at 8th 
Ave. The Theatre Guild production of 
Christopher Fry's Lilli 
Palmer and Rex directed by 
Laurence Olivier 

New Broadway Shows 

Hook ’N Ladder — Apri! 29, Royale, 
W. 45th. Al Moritz’ production of Chuck 
Horner and Hank Miles 
alled Fire Sale, 
directed by 
New Faces — Weck of May 
ard Sillman’s production of his new 
revue with sketches by Peter DeVries, 
Ronnie Graham and Melvin Brooks, with 
Ronnie Graham, Eartha Kitt, June Car- 
roll, Bill Mullican, Jimmy Russell 
Rosemary O'Reilly. 

Of Thee I Sing May |, Ziegfeld, 
and Sixth Ave. Chandler Cowles 
Bennett Segal’s revival of the 
omedy with book by George 
and Morrie Ryskind, 
George Gershwin and by Ira 
Gershwin; choreography by Helen Ta- 
miris; sets by Albert Johnson; costumes 
by Irene Sharaff; with Jack Carson, Paul 
Hartman, Jack Whiting, Florenz Ames, 
Loring Smith, Betty Oakes, Lenore Lon- 
ergan, directed by George 
Shuffle Along— May 29. Irving Gau- 
mont’s revival of the Negro musical com- 
edy with music by Eubie Blake; lyrics 
by Nobel Sissle and book by Flournoy 
Miller; revisions by Jack McGowan; sets 
by Perry Watkins; costumes by Ruth 
Morley, and an all Negro cast including 
Dolores Martin, staging by Georgie Hale. 
The Male Animal — April 30-May 11, 
New York City Center, 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliott Nu- 
gent comedy with Elliott Nugent in his 
original role and Martha Scott. 
Tovarich— May 14, New York City 
Center, W. 55th. A_ revival of the 
Jacques Deval play translated by Robert 
E. Sherwood which starred Eugenie 
Leontovich in 1936-—-now with Uta 
Hagen, Luther Adler and Paula Lau- 
rence. 

Che Victim — April 23, President Thea- 
we, W. 48th. David Heilweil-Robert 
Winter-Berger-Darren McGavin’s produc- 
tion of a new play by Leonard Lesley 
from a novel by Saul Bellow, directed by 
Peter Frye. 

Shows On Tour 

Bell Book & Candle — Through May. 
Great Northern, Chicago, Ill. Cast: Ros- 
alind Russell, Dennis Price. 

Darkness At Noon — Tentative engage- 
ments: May 3, Norfolk, Va.; May 4, 
Allentown, Pa.; May 6, 7, Wilmington, 
Del.; May 8, 9, 10, New Haven, Conn.; 
May 12, 13, Hartford, Conn.; May 14, 
15, Providence, R. I.; May 16, 17, 
Springfield, Conn.; week of May 19, 
Montreal, with Edward G. Robinson. 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes — Through 
May. Schubert Theatre, Boston, 


comedy, with 


Harrison, 


farce, formerly 
with 


Al Moritz 


Vicki Cummings, 


12th 


Bcon- 


and 


55th 
and 
musical 
Kaufman 
music by the late 


lyrics 


Kaufman 


Mass., 
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W. 55th. Re- 


with Carol Channing, Shir Conway, and 
Jack McCauley 

Guys and Dolls-—— Through May. Chi- 
cago, IIll., with Allan Jones, Pamela Brit- 
ton, Julia Oceans, Jean Bell. 

Member of the Wedding — May 
Schubert Theatre, New Haven, Conn 
with Ethel Waters and Betty Lou Hol 
land. 

Mister Roberts — May 5, 6, 
Theatre, Indianapolis, Ind. 
10, Hartman Theatre, Columbus, 
week of May 12, 
land, Ohio 
Theatre, 
Andrews. 
South Pacific April 21-May 17 
Theatre, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cast 
Janet Blair and Webb Tilton. 
The Moon Is Bluc 
Chicago, Ill. Cast: 
Hyram Sherman 


Off-Broadway 
Schedules for July must be received ») 
the eighteenth of May. 


in New York 
Adelphi College Drama Dept. - 
phi College, Long Island. May 1-6: 
derson-DeSylva-Browns’ 
Good News. 
Circle-in-the-Square- 
Through June 30: 


Summer and Smoke 


Murat 
May 8, 9 
Ohio 
Clev 
May 19, Ford 
Md., Todd 


Hanna Theatre, 
week of 
Baltimore, with 
Nixon 


includes 


May 


Henderson, 


Through 
Marcia 


James Young 


Adel- 
Hen- 


musical comedy 


5 Sheridan Square. 
Williams’ 


Tennessee 


REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW | 


Dramatic Workshop — 1639 Broadway. 
May 1-3: Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. . . . May 8-10, 15-17: 
Isherwood-Auden’s Ascent of F6 

May 22-24, 29-31: Shakespeare’s Corto- 
lanus in modern dress. 

45 W. 47th. 
Samson Raphaelson’s Jason. 


Equity Library Theatre 
May 21-25: 
Fordham University 
May 1-4; 8-11: Once Upon a Midnight, 
Alfred Barret-Claire Wt original 
musical play based on the work of Edgar 
Allen Poe 

Gotham Players — Master 
103rd St. & Riverside Dr. May 
Ken Parker’s mystery comedy 
A Murder 


Theatre Bronx. 


Litsen’s 


Theatre, 
21-24: 
There’s 
Always 
Living Theatre — Cherry Lane, 38 Com- 
merce St. May 11-25: Paul Goodman’s 
Faustina. 

Originals Only — 100 7th Ave. So 
Hill’s musical Surprize Package 


Outside New York 

Arena Stage — Washington, D. C. May 
1-18: Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest... . May 20-31: Bernard 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man. 

Brandeis University Drama Group — 
Boston, Mass. May 8-10: Andre Obey’s 
Noah. 

Bowdoin College 
Shahospenre’ s Hamlet 


Tom 


Brunswick, Maine. 


* 
DIP IT 


DRAPE IT 
SHAPE IT 
CAST IT 


COLLOID TREATED FABRIC 


“CELASTIC, 


Stashes i ti ad sts . 
Ss pro ion time and co’ ° 
belief . . . Unbreckable and Weatherproof. 


Here is ‘‘Celastic’’ head, re- 

ed from ‘ 
was loviginally covered with ‘ (A) 
tinfoil. 


" the fantastic plastic, makes possible a reve- 
lutionory method. Outmodes paper mache, buckrom and 


Lightweight beyond 


Easy to Make 


® ARMOR 
© SCENERY 
© COSTUMES 
© MASKS 

© PROPS 

® TREES 

© ROCKS 


Armor pictured made with two 
the mode! which eces of heavy weight ‘‘Ce- 


doinstic” 


p= OO, Working time 


Ben Walters | ine. 


125 W. 26TH ST., 


NEW YORK CITY | * 


write today for detailed literature 


ALGONQUIN 5-2308 


National ennaune and Canoda Display and Allied Industries 


*Trade Mark of The Celastic Corp 





Harrisburg Community Theatre Har- 
risburg, Pa. May 17-24: Louis Verneuil’s 


Love and Let Love 


Hendersonville Community Theatre 
Hendersonville, N. C. May 2-3: John G 
Underhill’s translation of Gregario and 
Maria Sierra’s The Cradle Song 


lowa State College Theatre — Ames, 
Iowa. May 15-17: Mary Chase’s Harve) 
May 28-31: William Saroyan’s The 
Beautiful People 
Kalamazoo Civic Players—Kalamazoo, 
Mich. May 1-10: Father of The Bride, 
Goodrich-Hackett adaptation of Edward 
Streeter’s novel 
Lawrence College Theatre Appleton, 
Wis. May 1-3: Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the Shreu 
Little Theatre Wooster College, Woos- 
ter, Ohio. May 21-24: Christopher Fry's 
The Lady’s Not for Burning 
Peninsula Little Theatre San Mateo, 
Cal. May 2-3: Garson Kanin’s Born 
Yesterday 
Pennsylvania Players — University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. May 14- 
i5: Earnestly Yours, lan Freebairn- 
Smith and David Crewnover’s comedy of 
manners 
Playmakers Detroit, Mich. May 2-5 
The Heiress, Goetz’ adaptation of Henry 
James’ novel 
Princeton Theatre Intime and The 
Princeton Community Players — Prince- 


ton, N. J. May 7-17: John O'Hara's ne West Virginia State College Institute, 
play, The Searching Sun. W. Va. May 8-10: Munk’s Ordet 

San Jose State College — San Jose, Calif Wharf Theatre — Monterey, Calif. May 
May 30-31: Moss Hart's Lady In The 2-4: Amphitryon 38, S. N. Behrman’s 
Dark adaptation of Giraudoux’s comedy. . . . 
The Little Theatre of Jacksonville May 9-11, 16-18, 23-25, 30-31: The 
Jacksonville, Fla May 30-June 7 
Lindsay-Crouse adaptation of Clarence 
Day's novel Life With Mother 

The Repertoire Litthe Theatre Toledo, 
Ohio. May 2-10: Dalton Trumbo’s The 
Biggest Thief In Town 

The Washington Theatre — Dobb's Ferry, 
N. Y. May 1-11: Camille, new transla- 
tion of the Dumas fils novel 


Innocents, Wm. Archibald’s adaptation 
of Henry James’ novel 

Wisconsin Players —- University ef Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. May 13-17: 
Shakespeare’s King John. 

Yale Dramatic Association —- New Haven, 
Conn. May 1-3: The Birds, Walter 
Kerr’s satiric musical adaptation of Aris- 


tophanes’ play 
Tucson Little Theatre, Inc. — Tucson, 


Ariz. May 27-June 1: Walter Bullock- Dance in New York 

David Archer's Mr. Barry’s Etchings American Museum of Natural History — 
University Civic Theatre — University 79th St. & Central Park West. May 1: 
of Denver, Denver, Colo. Carl Allens- Impressions of Poland by Pola Nirenska, 
worth’s Village Queen. Yurek Lazowsky and group. ... May 15: 
University of Illinois — Urbana, I]. May Dark Rhythm, Pearl Primus and com- 
2-3: The Lady Has A Right, musical pany 

comedy written and produced by stu- Carnegie Hall — May 5: Dance Recital 
dents by Lais, presented by Ethnological Dance 
University of Washington — Seattle, Centre. 

Wash. Showboat Theatre, through May YM-YWHA Lexington Ave. & 92nd 
24: Arthur Miller’s Death of A Sales- St. May 3: Ethel Butler and group, 
man Penthouse Theatre, through dance recital . May 4: Pearl Lang 
May 10: Edward Percy’s The Shop At and company, dance recital . . May 
Sly Corner 14: Mara and company, dance recital 
University Theatre — University of Min- . . May 15: Doris Humphrey, new 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. May 8 & 10 dance-poetry work. . . . May 19: Annual 
Par Lagerqvist’s The Hangman dance recital auditions. 


COMPLETE LINE OF SOUND EQUIPMENT 


“ENGINEERED FOR THE THEATRE” 


Dear Summer Theatre Producer: 


This new sound equipment has been specially designed 
for the modern theatrical producer. Its component 
are easily inter-changeable [i.e. turntables or tape 
machines 


Our experienced staf is available for con 
any of your ideas concerning sound in the theatre 
Make use of the coupon below. 


F. & D. KURTIS, INC. 


F. & D. KURTIS, INC. 
c/o Theatre Arts, 
130 W. 56 St. 

NYC Box 125 


ease se 





GUILD BOOS SERVICE 


STRAVINSKY IN THE THEATRE, edited by 
Minna Lederman. Famous conductors, 
ollaborators, and critics 
nd the theatre 


List price $3.75, our price $2.50 


fellow com 
analyze the work of 
oversial hgure in modern 


*< DANCE MEMORANDA by Merle Armitage, 
edited by Edwin Corle, foreword by Catherine 


Bamman. This beautiful book is a treasure chest of 

t e rom the period just preceding Isadora Dun- 

rtha Graham. The 250 photographs and repro 
tain many rare and irreplaceable items 


List price $6.00, our price $3.50 


“>>. THEORY OF HARMONY by Arnold Schoen- 


berg. 336 pages, 53%” x 814”. It will come as an inter 
esting surprise for musicians and music lovers to find 
that one of the world’s great modernist composers is also 
the author of a conservative text on traditional harmony 
This authoritative and fascinating study on harmony 
proves that, although Schoenberg was revolutionary in 
the advanced structures of his own music, he merely 


sought to carry harmonic principles of the past to their 
lusions 


List price $7.50, our price $5.50 


og on 


DEGAS DANCERS by Lillian Browse. 
12 im Full Color, 8%” x 11”. This is the definitive 
sdy of Degas as at master of the Ballet. With 30 
many of pictures never before reproduced, 
tes embodying years of research 
on hitherto unavailable documents 


List price $25.00, our price $16.00 


a ere 
text an 
which is based 


some 


THE WOODCUTS OF AaneTINS MAILLOL, 
edited by John Rewald. 176 | or the first 
since they were original I i a very 
lition of 500 copies, a inimit able and vibrant 


f Maillol are again available 


Original price $18.00, our price $5.75 


©8 AN APPROACH TO MODERN PAINTING by 
Morris Davidson. This 


to understand 
moderr urt 


excellent book will help you 
more clearly tradition and change in 
Indexed, with 112 illustrations 


List price $6.00, our price $3.00 


202. THE PSYCHOANALYST AND THE ARTIST 
by Daniel E. Schneider. This provocative study 


s an analytic guide to better understanding of 
ve arts 


List price $4.00, our price $2.00 


PORTFOLIO EDITIONS 
of The Library of Great Painters 


10” x 1234”. Each of these fine portfolios contains ten 
full-color plates that are the products of the world’s fin 
est craftsmen in color printing. They have been printed 
with consummate care te preserve the greatest possible 
fidelity to the original paintings. Each reproduction is 
hand-tipped and may be easily removed from the book 
by those who wish to frame them. The compact, author 

tative texts and commentaries are designed to increase 
your understanding and enjoyment of these great works 


RENOIR 

VAN GOGH 

EL GRECO 

ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


GREAT MASTERPIECES 
Price $1.25 each 


13. KAETHE KOLLWITZ, introduction by Carl 


Zigrosser. 914” x 1234”. Seventy two magnificent 
lithographs, wood uts, and etehings comprising tne 1 
famous print cycles, The Weavers, Peasant War, War 
and Death, by the great German woman artist. It is this 
work that was hailed by critics as one of the foremost 
social documents of our time 


Original price $9.00, our price $5.75 
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Invites You— 


To shop in the conven- 
ience of your own home for 
the most distinguished works 
in the Theatrical Arts 


At lowest prices 
available. 
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c/o Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street 
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N A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE, edited 
by John Gassner. Three vols. boxed. An Anthology 


t of the great plays of many lands a times. Vol 
I ranges from the drama’'s beginning » 19th cen 
. from Aeschylus to (ees nev. Velume II 
1odern European Theatre from Ibsen to 
ume III considers the modern theatre ia 
i, Irel and, and America, from Oscar Wilde te 
r 


Price boxed set $17.50 
each volume $6.00 


N209. THE DANCE HAS MANY FACES, edited 
by Walter Sorell. 288 pages, 28 illustrations, 6%" 
(”. The 29 essays in this book, by such contributors 
Ruth St. Denis, Balanchine, Angna Enters, Hanya 
Weidman and others, are grouped under 5 main 
ms of the dance. The subjects range from tech- 
i ography, and scenery to dance history and 
ere are f y trations of costumes, 

and the dan n action 


Price $5.00 


STYLE AND hese oy Arnold Schoenberg. 


# pages, 5 h very important book is a 

o Ae oughts nd theories of Arnold 

; present day. These essays 

of Schoenberg published 

before been pub- 

shows the wide scope 

ty. Mahler, Brahms, 

sition, and ot topics are covered in 
style and with brillant commentary 


List price $4.75, our price $3.00 


ave never 


compo 
i 


‘. ROMAIN ROLLAND’S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 


nain Rolland’s best writings on music, cull 
different all now out of print 


List price $5.00, our price $2.75 


trom 


books, 


85. RAPHAEL'S DRAWINGS by Ulrich Middle- 
dorf. 87 drawings. A 
nd outstanding 
tive utalogue and a eg 


selection of the most interesting 
Raphael, with a descrip- 


neral introduction 


List price $15.00, our price $6.00 


lrawings by 


\287. THE NEW YORKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
ALBUM, 1925-1950. £3,” « 11%”. This is one of 


he finest collections of humorous drawings ever assem- 

-d in a single volume. More than one thousand draw- 
ings and cartoons were chosen by the editors of the 
famous New Yorker magazine from the twenty thousand 
published since its first issue in 1925. This splendid vol 
ime is not only an anthology of humor, but also an 
entertaining record of the changing times between the 
years 1925 and 1950—the carefree twenties, the depres- 

n, the New Dealers, the war, and the postwar priod. 


Price $5.00 


257. SLAVE SONGS OF THE GEORGIA SEA 
ISLANDS by Lydia Parrish. 256 pp, 34 illustra 


ns. In this beautifully arranged volume are contained 
the words and music of almost 100 songs which, pre 
served uncorrupted by the slaves of the Georgia Sea 
Islands, embody a rich and unique musical heritage 
High points of the author’s many years of field research 
the Islands are presented in the fascinating text, 
ich is illustrated with full-page photographs. 


List price $5.00, our price $3.50 


t 


87. TCHELITCHEW DRAWINGS, edited by Lin- 
coin Kirsten. 48 collotype plat Pavel Tchelitchew 
has long been recognized as one of the ablest livin 
draughtsmen in a variety of media, as portraitist anc 
$ an artist with an extraordinary sense of the lyric and 


tastic 


List price $12.00, our price $5.25 


NUDES by Mentecst. $0 plates, 9” x 12° 

ide studies presente Ww ar T tic in- 
using nove notog techniques. Mun 
recognized as tl rid’s greatest exponent of 
hotography, and these studies, reproduced by 

re on : ted per, comprise his best 


»tographic 
Price $3.95 
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Host Joha C. Bruno and 
Screeen Star Fariey Granger 


“If you want @ good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil.” 
Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred list 
cil, sizzling steaks.’ 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Bruno's Pen and Pen 


“Bruno produces as delectable a 
I've tasted in New York 
Blair Chotzinoff—New York Poss 


“A Pen and Pencil Steak is a thing of beauty 
and a joy to be remembered.’ 
Lois Tidden—Cuc 


steak as 


Magazine 


The finest Steak House in America.” 
Mike O'Shea—TY Guide 
“Tops in Town."'—Dorothy Kilgallen 


The place for a good steak 
dinner — but a good one! 
MU. 2-8660 205 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


“‘What did the critics say?” 


* You can find out the easy way. Sub 
scribe to the weekly that keeps you 
informed on the current New York thea 
tre scene. 


Digest of drama _ reviews, 
programs from N.Y. papers 
radio and TV. Out ot 
books, records 


tures. 


articles and 
magazines, 
town reviews, 
Interesting summer fea 


eritical digest 
S05 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y 


CO $e « year 
Name__ — 
Address___ 


City, State 





LONDON'S | 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30¢ each month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A 








| 











O. —E upon a time when 


Caesar, Antony and Cleo were disporting 
themselves on the Ziegfeld’s boards and 
called Flight Into Egypt 
bogged down on takeoff — Samia Gamal, 


a new play 
“the Sultan's favorite dancing girl,” gave 


Broadway's Nile-o-philes a new interest 


in the Pyramids 


Seeing 1s 
I refer 


admiration for the 


believing, of course, so first 
you to the photograph of awed 
beauty 
and became the wife 
King (Shep) in Europe — before she en- 
deared herself to the hearts of Miami 
Manhattan “Sammy 


harem who 


made fame of a 


and viewers as 


Gemel.” 


An Onental 
said: 


(Freeman Chum 
“Songs are from the heart. 


sage 


once 


: 
: 
i 


Samia Gamal finds an interested audi- 
ence for her revolutionary talent at New 
York’s Latin Quarter. 


the feet.” But he was 


as a terpsichore critic of Samia 


Dancing is from 
off-center 
Gamal. If 


side 


center to be con- 
And that 


there's any 
red, it’s her solar plexus 


has Samia herself worried 


according to 
a man is no longer inter- 
midriff. Happily for her, 
that time has not yet arrived. Right now 
everybody is with the Middle- 


There comes a_ time, 
Samia, when 
ested in your 


enrapt 


by Frank Farrell 


East, otherwise recognized as Samia’s 
belly-button 

Leave us not, as they say in the Brook 
lyn estuary of the Nile, overlook the fact 
that there’s more to Miss Gamal than a 


bumps, 


series of grinds 


and wriggles 
There must be art; otherwise Broadway’: 
Quarter couldn’t have survived 
Lent. By “Miracle” of the season, 


when Samia appeared on the bill, people 


Letin 


some 


started standing out in the rain waiting 
for admission to Lou Walter’s shortcut 
“Follies.” 

Yet, one night, when Samia tried to 
ply her art in full force on a bald-headed 
in the front row of New York’s 
Latin Quarter, she inadvertently begged 
for her worst come-uppance. Twist, grind, 
slither, bump, recoil and whang-away 
she did, but the cue-ball-pated customer 
didn’t even turn her way. Samia didn’t 
learn until later that the target of her 
very personal attention was the escort 
of expert stripeuse Lili St. Cyr, who 
shared his table and subdued him ac- 
cordingly. 

You can measure Samia from hairline 
to sole (which I did) and the only irreg- 
ularity is a chipped incisor. If you ask 
what happened to that tooth, Samia will 
say she broke it off, biting into ice in 
Egypt’s summer heat. That’s so much 
heat wave. She actually fractured her 
tusk, biting into a leg of lamb that re 
sisted arrest. 

No more lamb bones now. She eat 
only one meal a day. That’s in Lindy’s 
after shows, when in New York. And 
she swears that according to Moham 
medan tradition, her sole sacrificial disb 
is chicken a la king (Shep!). 

Samia explains her pleasantly Arabic 
tinted English as something mobody 
“teached” her. But if double-check be 
taken, it soon becomes clear that ap 
amount of “cheating” is involved. Seems 
that during her first U. S. assignment in 
Miami, shared billing with a 
Parisienne songbird, Dannielle Lamar, 
who insisted that the first three English 
words Samia had to learn were: “Mink 
Cadillac.” 


to Farouk’s 


man 


Samia 


Marriage—and 


: ie CARRADINE has recited 
in taxis, saloons, drug stores, while jay- 
walking and, I suspect, sleeping — wher- 
ever there was an audience of at least 
one. So he surprised nobody a couple of 

(continued on page 16) 
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LEARN AND STUDY ACTING AS A PROFESSION THIS SUMMER AT THE BOWN ADAMS PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDIO, located in the heart of New York City, the theatrical center of the world. AND receive 
personal attention and direction from two of the Theatre's leading coaches, Bown Adams and 
Virginia Daly. Bown Adams Professional Studio, 306 West 81 St., N.Y. 24. TR 3-0870. 


SUMMER 
STOCK 
PROGRAM 


(Eight Full Weeks of Comprehensive Training for the Theatre) 
JULY 7 — AUGUST 30th 


YOU ask the QUESTIONS — WE supply the ANSWERS 


1. What sort of experience do I get? . We will present two plays, every two 
weeks for two months both in pro- 
scenium and arena styles. 


2. Will I receive personal attention? . Yes, that is the purpose of this 
Studio. All coaching done by Vir- 
ginia Daly and Bown Adams to 
assure quality. 


. What sort of roles will I be cast in? . The type a professional director 
will eventually entrust you with. 
- How much time does your pro- . ALL 
gram spend on acting? 


- Will my work really be seen by . ABSOLUTELY. Among the Agents 
Agents and Producers for stage, covering our shows last summer 
TV and movies? were: Jane Broder, Fred Witt, Ma 

ard Morris, Albert McCleery, RKO, 
20th Century, Paramount Studios, 
newspaper critics, and more than 20 
television directors. As a result 
more than 80% of Studio members 
secured their first professional en- 
gagements during the year. 


. Whee ic the Tuition? . Entire eight weeks. $150.00 (not 
including private work). You can 
take less at a corresponding discount. 


. How dol i . If you are within commuting distance, 
cibanun? ere ee telephone immediately for an audi- 
tion. Otherwise, fill out the Registra- 

tion Slip and forward. 


Registration Slip 


Enclosed is a recent picture of myself and a resume of my theatrical experience, and a list of parts | 
belleve | can truly play the best (all on a separate shest of paper). My registration fee of $10.00 is enclosed, 
and is deductible from my tuition upon acceptance, is refunded only In the case | am not accepted 

‘ 


Name ae Age Address 
1 


Full Signature | 


Se ats A me oe to ne ww ol 


THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


306 W. Sist St., New York 24, N. Y. TRAfalgar 3-0870 
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THE KEY TO A MORE 
SUCCESSFUL SHOW 


ta Sane alba 5 


oS eee: 


hot 


DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


DAZIAN’S : 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


NEW YORK: 142 W. 44th ST. 

|) BOSTON: 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
"CHICAGO: 125 N. WABASH AVE. 

| In Los Angeles: 

| _DATZIAN'S of CALIFORNIA, Inc., 730 So. Flower 5. 


DALLAS, 2ND UNIT, SANTA FE BLDG. 


KUENG RECORDERS 
Fine Imported Instruments 


People 
Dar 
ans pla 


RECORDER 


Family groups play 
this woodwind. We 
have the finest in- 
struments oO 
prano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass and Soprani- 
no in Baroque and 
Swiss fingerings 
Prices from $8.50 
Also the 
Recorder 


Catalog 


largest & 
w~ 
Music ¥ 


Send for Catalog 52 


Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-foce, Loteral 
Cut, 78 RPM 

@ Recorded from Life on Film 
then Waxed 

@ Quick-Cved Wherever Advon 
fageous 


SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOGUE 
TODAY 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


Thomas J. 


VALENTINO, Inc. 
DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
42 Lombard Street 
Teronte, Ont., Can. 


| 


SOP eT Ta 


fs 


. ie 


te to all reports 


Met's staged 


Carmen is having as much of a 


the newly 


version ol 
success 
on the spring tour as it had earlier this 
New York. 


bright 


season in Risé Stevens, its 
the 


title role at each of its twenty-six sched- 


particularly star who sings 
uled performances, has been recorded in 
RCA Victor's LM 
6102) Miss Stevens 

ably assisted by Jan Peerce as Don Jose, 
Licia Albanese as Micalea, Robert Mer 


rill as Escamillo and a cast that includes 


complete Carmen 


For this version 


Margaret Roggero, Paula Lencher, Osic 
Alessio De 
Fritz 


Hawkins, Hugh Thompson, 
Paolis and 
Reiner is 
role is 


Chorale 


This is the 


corded in its 


Cehanovsky 
the 
Robert 


George 


chorus 


Shaw 


and 
the 


conductor 


filled by 


the 


ably 


second opera to be re 


entirety in America by 


RCA Victor, and 


are in 


the excellent results 


every way a credit to the record 
Included in 
this packaged set is a booklet containing 


Deems Taylor's The 


ing industry as a whole 


Onegin of Carmen 


also, the story of the opera and the 


libretto in English and French 
Another Met 


George London, is heard to fine 


complete 


Star, one of its newest, 
advan 
in Dramatic Scenes From Russian 
and French Operas LP ML- 
1489 The include 


the “Aria of 


tage 
Columbia 
Russian selections 
Prince from the 
of the 
name, and “Do Not Weep, My Child, 
Act Rubinstein’s lesser 
known opera, Demon, with K 

Adler the Orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. On the 
Rosalind 


complete 


Igor,’ 
second act of the opera same 
Two of 
The 


conducting 


from 


London, with 
French the 
Massenet’s Don Quichotte 


reverse side 


Nadell, 
fifth act of 
Mr. London “Pauvre 
from Paladilhe’s Patrie, with the 
Met orchestra conducted by Jean Morel 


Those 


sings in 


also sings martyr 


obscur 


who recall George London's 


performance of Amonsaro in Aida dur- 
find the 


beauty of 


ing the past season will same 


voice and 


Russian 


selections This oung, 


dramatic intensity, 
fine musicianship in these four 


French 


Canadian-born 


and 


bass-baritone’s 
Don 


roles of 


singing 


especially memorable in Quichotte 


both Sancho 


where he sings the 
Panza and Don Quixote 

Also RCA Victor's 
Ezio Pinza album (LM-157), Opera, 
Broadway and Hollywood, in which this 


triple-threat 


welcome is new 


bass voices a_ diversified 


group of arias and popular songs, all 
of whicl? find him in commanding vocal 
form. From opera, for instance, there's 
“Le Veau D'Or” and “Mephisto’s Sere- 
nede” from Faust and “A Trite Un Po’’ 
from Felicitous 
from Broadway include the 
“All The You Are” 
from Very Warm For May, “So In Love” 
Kiss Me, Kftte and “Dancing In 
The Dark” from The Bandwagon. The 
screen is represented with “One Song” 
White “The Way You 
Tonight” Swing Time. All 


this is a somewhat hodgepodge 


Marriage of Figaro 
choices 
haunting Things 


from 


from Snou 


Look 


in all, 


and 
from 


choice of songs, but it’s one that should 
appeal to Mr 
film 


While still on the subject of opera, 


Pinza’s expanded theatre 
and audiences 

there’s a superb listening experience in 
Verdi's 
Eleanor 


Vinay as 


Columbia's Great Scenes From 
Otello (LP ML-4499), 


Steber as Desdemona, Ramon 


with 


Otello and Frank Guarrera as lago, with 
Cleva 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association 


Fausta Orchestra 


conducting the 
Considered by many to be Verdi's great- 
Otello is 


synthesis of words and music 


notable for its 
Highlighted 
love duet, “Gia nella notte densa 
Act One Credo 
Tu?! Fuggi !” 
duet 


est opera, also 
are the 


and the duet, 


There 
monologue from Act 
“Salce, Salce,” 


death from 


the 
Indietro! are a 
Three 
“Ave 

the 


most im 


and a 
famous 
the 
Vinay 


and the 
Maria 
closing act sings a 
Otello Miss Steber 


particularly appealing performance that's 


and scene 


passioned gives a 


in marked contrast to Mr 


Guarrera’s 


compelling Iago 


| HERES ALSO some notable 


of a 
Among 


listening in music more 
the 

new offerings in this category are Hinde 
mith’s Quartet No. 3, Op. 22 and Proko- 
fiev’s Quartet No. 2, Op. 92, as played 
by the Hollywood String Quartet, paired 
P8151) 


Hindemith’s third quartet, composed in 


contempo- 


rary nature outstanding 


on a Capitol Classics LP release 


the early twenties, is especially interest- 
ing the first time this 


composer approached atonality, and sec- 


because it marks 


tions of the work have a strongly inter- 
that 
the 


movement 


esting and persistent freneticism 


is set off 


sustained 


even more sharply by 
third 
Prokofiev's second quartet was 


1941 at the height of 
(continued on page 94) 


and relaxed 


com- 


posed in the 
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do you hear yourself saying: 


“Tm sorry, I never got around 


to reading that” 


A SELF-CHECK ON YOUR RECENT READING HABITS 


How many of these good new books have you 
failed to read in spite of your intentions? 


The Caine Mutiny—Herman Wouk...... 
Kon-Tiki—Thor Heyerdahl - 
Closing the Ring—Winston Churchill... . 
The Sea Around Us—Rachel L. Carson. . . 
From Here to Eternity—James Jones 
Strange Lands and Friendly People— 
William O. Douglas 

The Cruel Sea—Nicholas Monsarrat 
The Holy Sinner—Thomas Mann 
Requiem for a Nun—William Faulkner. . 
Return to Paradise—James A. Michener. . 
The Troubled Air—Irwin Shaw 
A Soldier’s Story—Omar N. Bradley 
A King’s Story—The Duke of Windsor. . 
The Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger. . 
This Is the Hour—Lion Feuchtwanger. . . 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow—Ethel Waters. 
My Six Convicts—Donald Powell Wilson. 
The Magnificent Century— 

Thomas B. Costain 
Boswell’s London Journal— 

Ed. by F. A. Pottle 
The Maugham Reader 
The Mature Mind—H. A. Overstreet 


Begin your membership with any of the books listed above 


As a demonstration of the Club’s Book-Dividend 


Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


A brand-new atlas containing 


160 pages of téxt and ch 
the United States 
lustrated gazetteers 
nderstanc 
dy size 


Detailed 
countries of all 
Statistics, etc 


Membership ZZ the Sook- of -the-Month ib means 
that you can really keep yourself from missing the particular new 
books you are anxious to read; you may take as few as four books a 
year from among the Club’s selections and special editions, at least 
100 a year; you PAY LESS for them—on the average last year it was 
about 20% less; and, in addition, for every two selections you buy 
after your first purchase you get a valuable Book-Dividend, FREE. 
Last year these free books to members totaled over $11,000,000 


worth, retail value. 


bees do not pay any fixed yearly sum, 
as you do in subscribing to a maga- 
zine. You simply pay for the particular 
books you decide to take (plus a small 
charge to cover postage and mailing ex- 
penses), and you have a wide choice 
among the important books published 
each year. (The list at the left is a striking 
example of the variety of books always 
available to Club members. ) 


The Club's five judges, every month, 
choose an outstanding book as the Book- 
of-the-Month. In addition, there are Spe 
cial Members’ Editions of many widely- 
discussed books—making a total of at least 
100 each year from which you may choose 


More often than not these selections 
are books you fully intend to buy, and 
then neglect to. The Club's unique sys- 
tem—acting always as a reminder of your 


4 


ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD History with the pur- 


system BC YTH these Indisy yensable Be yoks will be chase of my first book indicated below, and thereafter for 


Given to you with your first purchase 


every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions 
I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current 
Book-Dividend then being distributed. I agree t 
least four monthly 
from the Club d@ 


oS 


may cancel 
books from 


oN 


will never be 


quently less 


pages of four-color maps 
maps of each state of 
continents, 


POISON OOO 


SPOON L OOH LOLOL SOOO OP OOOO Om 


& BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. ATTS 
¥ 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
‘4 


Please er 
Club.* I am 


the Club. The price to be charged for each book 
more than the publisher’s price, and fre- 


(A small charge is added to cover Postage and 
mailing charges.) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


own good intentions—effectually insures 
you against missing those you are particu- 
This appeals to 


nany busy persons even more than the 


larly anxious to read 


marked saving 


Since Club selections are, so often, 
important new books u buy anyway 
(when you don't forget to), why not buy 
just these books from the Club itself— 
usually pay less for them—and then share 
in the very valuable Book-Dividends Club 
members earn by their purchases ? 


Remember always, you need buy only 
books you are sure you want; and that you 
are allowed, as a member, so buy as few 


four a year, tf you wisi 


Hundreds of thousands of book-read- 
ing families now use this sensible service. 
We suggest you try it for a short time, 
and see how advantageous it is 


‘ 
os 


re te ee ee ee ee ee 


~ 


DOOD ODO OID 


me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
receive, free, HAMMOND'’S COMPLETE WORLD 


» purchase at 
or Special Members’ Editions 
ig the first year I am a member. and I 

ship y time after buying four such 


selection 





Makes the news 


ble for children in school; 


use 


An Encyclopedia of World History 
RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


Covers all of recorded history 
1946 and World War Il. Ed 
fessor of History at Harvard 
you want to know the exact 


you are reading, whether it 
a magazine or 
16,000 index entries. 
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s a book of fiction or non-fiction, 
a newspaper article. Over 1200 pages. Over 


from ancient times down to 
d by William L. Langer, Pro 


niversity. Invaluable whenever 


City 


trical background of what 


SSSSS04 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada 
Canadian members, with 
through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canac A + 


POPOL OOOO 


om 


at any ext ° % 


¢ 
POPOOSSOOE CEE OCOD SSOOOCOOS 
*Trade-Mark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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| Ready-To-Use 


| Professionally - Prepared 
| THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


months ago when he embarked on a 
|| Don Juan in Heil all his own in the 
Village Vanguard. As a matter of fact, 


— - —___—__—— - * | Long John readily admits he was more 
PUBLICITY PACKAGES surprised than anybody when he discov- 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, cred he could get paid for the kind of 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box office receipts. Such Inasmuch as Carradine is aS unpre- 
Packages now available on 160 dif- ‘lictable as tomorrow's windage over the 
ferent plays, at $10 each on some = South Pok 
plays, $5 on others 


AD-MATS probably will be far enough. From Green 


“Trade-mark” play-titles, decora- wich Village 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From tinkles of cash registers to match 

$0c to $1.50 each At the drop of a cue from the Van- 


POSTERS guard’s doorman as to who was on the 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, way downstairs, Carradine was ready t 
11”x14”. Stiff cardboard. Attrac- read from Le Fleur de Mal by Charles 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated. Baudelaire, or To a Madonna. When the 
ge! + ae to I4c each in jate John Barrymore's image showed up 


one midnight, Long John launched int 
POR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


stuff he’s been inflicting on innocent by- 
standers for vears 


, there's no telling how far he 
will go with his current whim. But that 


he is apt to tour through 


double-Dubuque, if he hears cheers with 


“Hamlet's” soliloquy as if he were hoot- 


! Package Publicity Service, Department 1 ing for a plate of scrambled eggs. The 
1674 Broadway, New York City 19 youngest John present was so impressed 


Please mail immediately fullest details on Pub- | that he 


bye stayed for another order of 
| licity Packages, ad-mats and posters 


soliloguy on Carradine’s late show 
| NAME 


Even the ludicrous chronicle of Alice 
STREET 


| in Wonderland found its way into 
city 


SPECIAL! 
COAST TO COAST ‘80 


EACH WAY 


Low fares to New York, 
Chicago, Miami, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington 


All fares plus tax 


dute your overnight AIRCOACH 
with NORTH AM RIC N 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
JUdson 6-2100 DEarborn TRinity O711 
4i$T. & 2-6220 63! S. 
BROADWAY 138 NO. OLIVE ST. 
DEARBORN ST. 


TRAVEL AGENTS: 


New York at Night 


continued from page 12) 


John Carradine, who took Shakespeare 
into a night club, tunes up for his eve- 
ning chore with a brisk walk with his 
wife, actress Sonia Sorel, and a shaggy 
friend. 


Greenwich Village's nightlife, when a 
formally-attired contingent demanded it 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Lady Iris Mount- 
batten, Russell Janney and George Mel- 
ville Cooper ventured into Carradine’s 
lair, challenged to the utmost and were 
obliged with Johnboy’s version of The 
Walrus and the Carpenter 


c ALL ME MADAM’s Rus 
sel Nype cannot be accused of being 
serious competition for Emlyn Williams, 
Charles Laughton or Carradine, although 
he too is doing a one-man drama for 
supper club consumption. The gawky, 
goggled juvenile tried it a year ago and 
repeated it during his recent midnight 
session in the St. Regis Maisonette. Russ 
chose a scene from Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
played both schoolmaster and schoolboy 
in a reading between songs and managed 
well enough to avoid critical tomatoes 
There’s something incongruous about the 
sophomoric Nype’s launching into Chips 
me minute and September Song the 
ext, but his boyish charm seems tc 
over a multitude of non sequiturs, espe 
cially with middle-aged ladies in his 


rudienc es 


ow aLonGc comes Judge 
Hatfield’s bo,, Hurd, who played in 
Hollywood's The Picture of Dorian Gray 
and is getting along nicely with Rex 


(continued on page 103) 
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(| NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU... 


hese Beautiful and Authoritative Books 
MATISSE: 


HIS ART AND HIS PUBLIC 







Pree 
638 . os ae » 
meron by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
500 ‘i 
the authoritative as well as 
the only truly perceptive work 
on the artist.” 
—A.rrep M. Frankfurter 
Editor, Art News 
pis. Orig Original Price $12.50 
Price Members Pay $8.50 
18.50 
Members 
Pay 
we 
ATISSE: His Art anv His Pustic, with its 576 pages containing more than 
Ste. 400 plates (23 in full color); Great Paintincs in America, presenting 101 famous 


pve st paintings reproduced in full color, all suitable for framing; and Batter by Maurice 
Seymour, a selection of 101 full-page photographs by the noted photographer of the 
greatest ballet artists in their most celebrated roles—are only a few of the many dis- 
tinguished works in the arts available to you. 


..at savings up to 50% and more 


These books, together with those pictured on this page and listed below, are repre- 

, - sentative of the fine volumes available to you with membership in the Seven Arts Book 
a gaat : Society AT SAVINGS WHICH AVERAGE UP TO 50% AND MORE, as you will 
readily note when you compare the original price with the special price to members. 


INTRODUCTORY FREE GIFT OFFER 









0 
—e You may begin your membership with any of the 
550 books pictured or listed on this page, and in addi- 
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i THING that impressed us most 
at the annual Oscar awards this 
year was the typically Hollywoodian 
manner of “helping” those who at- 
tended the Academy Award festspiel. 
A system was set up whereby those 
Oscar bound, plus thousands who 
were not, were neatly trapped and 
herded—like salmon up a fish lad- 
der—into manageable positions. 

For blocks around the Pantages 
theatre, police flashlights scanned 
the windshields of cars. If the light 
found a paper Oscar pasted on the 
glass, the car was skillfully cut out 
from the common run of traffic and 
made part of a double row leading 
to the theatre facade. Pedestrians 
were moved along until they were 
trapped within the roped-off sec- 
tions of the sidewalk. Anyone who 
walked to the Academy Awards 
would never get in. 

As your car reached the theatre, 
swarms of uniformed attendants 
pounced on it. They seized the wheel 
away from you, gave you a num- 
bered ticket, and whizzed the car 
away. You found yourself standing 
at the theatre entrance while a man 
at a mike bawled the names of the 
famous as they arrived. By a further 
refinement of the fish-ladder system, 
they—not you—were further de- 
flected into a roped off corner where 
flash bulbs popped into their beam- 
ing faces. It was a very impressive 
display of efficiency. 

But when the shindig was over 
and you came out hoping to be as 
systematically inserted in your car 
as you were divested of it, you found 
the system had gone home before 
the audience did. The order-making 
cops were gone; the fish-ladder had 
been taken away. The scores of 
parking attendants were reduced to 
three or four. While nearly 2000 
minked women and dinner-jacketed 
men wandered among the thousand 
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cars abandoned wheel to wheel, 
autograph hunters plunged among 
them like bears on stranded salmon. 


“Yours a Cadillac?” a harried 
attendant asked us. He had ac- 
quired a ticket, found the car, then 
lost the owner. 

“An Austin,” we replied. “It 
must be under a Buick somewhere.” 


Barry Jones, who accepted an 
Oscar for Paul Dehn and James 
Bernard, authors of Seven Days to 
Noon, was one of the few who 
solved this problem sensibly. He 
was able to drive away in ease and 
comfort—no myriads of police to 
help him, no swarms of uniformed 
attendants. He simply hailed a 
passing cab. 


ay, (as Mr. Allison says on 

page 42), is the month when 
the theatre’s mutual admiration 
committees stumble over each other 
to throw encomiums at actors for 
best performances in starring and 
supporting roles. Occasionally a bit 


om slips through and makes this 
kind of salutary or judicial nod 
serve some purpose. Daniel Blum, 
editor of Theatre World and Screen 
World, who awards a plaque yearly 
to outstanding players on Broadway, 
let us have a peek at his list which 
will be announced publicly later in 
the month. 


Mr. Blum had not completed all 
his choices when we called. We were 
pleased to discover that he leaned 
pretty far over on the side of the 
unheralded and often overlooked: 
Diana Herbert’s waitress in The 
Number, Helen Wood’s dancing in 
Seventeen, (she’s now in the cast of 
Pal Joey), Tony Bavaar in Paint 
Your Wagon and Charles Proctor 
as the pathological killer in Twilight 
Walk. Naturally Audrey Hepburn, 
who by now reminds one of Saki’s 
tale of the little girl with too many 
medals, is on the list, too. We hope 
while Mr. Blum is still making up 
his selections that he will not pass 
over Lydia Reed, the little actress 
who plays the daughter of Mrs. Mc- 
thing (on page 38). 


N LINE with the current trend of 
| adapting stage plays to the speci- 
fications of television, we were curi- 
ous to discover how playwrights 
reacted to the metamorphosis of 
their offspring. According to Samuel 
French, a busy play publishing 
house, only ONE author has come 
into the office elated with the tele- 
vision transcription of his work. 

When this phenomenon occurred, 
the French executive, customarily 
the trustee of authors’ complaints, 
for once tilted his chair languidly 
and breathed easily. “So glad you 
liked what you saw on the television 
screen.” 


“Oh, I didn’t see it myself,” ad- 
mitted the playwright, “just heard 
about it from my cleaning woman.” 
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A PPARENTLY, the old baseball rule 
of three strikes, you're out!” 
does not apply to the theatre, if the 


success ol Stalag // 1s any criterion 


According to Broadway prophets 


which lacks at least one 


character, is devoid of any 


any play 
female 
love interest (membet 

site sex do not necessarily 

appear to sustain that interest, as 
witness the phenomenally successful 
distaff play of some years ago, Th 
Women and to boot. opens with 
a matinee premiere, is automatically 
relegated to the dust-heap. But not 
so the hale and hearty Stalag 17 
which has overcome the three fatal 
obstacles and celebrates its first 


Broadway birthday on May & 


Of all the 


recent 


plays produced in 
years, few have had _ the 
admirable resoluteness of the Bevan- 
I'rzcinski comedy. Originally con- 


ceived when the co-authors were 
fellow inmates of an actual German 
prison camp, the work was com- 
pleted in 1946, read and admired 
by Jose Ferrer, but at the time he 
was tied up elsewhere. Consequently 
the play landed in the lap of an- 


J 
other management and just re- 
mained there. Im 1951, the worr 
but dauntless collaborators agreed 
to a special Sunday performance of 
their effort by junior members of 


the Lambs Club 


The ubiquitous Mr 
on the premises, Caug 


j 


immediately renewed his enthusiasn 


and set the wheels in motion for 


Broadway showing _ the 


iohowin 


morm 


With no advance ticket sale, me 
traditional box office names and the 
mpending doldrums just 


ahead, Mr 


the experts that the play didn’t have 


summer 


Ferrer was warned by 


Subsequently 


walked,” it 


a ghost of a chance 
the “ghost not only 


prospered ! 


lia 


Carol Goodner and Sidney Blackmer in 
The Brass Ring. 


Those who have been saying that 
what the theatre needs to give it 
new life is another Come Back Little 
Sheba may have their wish. Irving 
Elman’s The Brass Ring has several 
earmarks: It is a family comedy 
about a business executive who has 
a dream world he keeps escaping 
thoughts 

Sidney 


into, and a wife whose 


won't leave the ground 


Blackmer, who starred in William 


Inge’s memorable drama, plays the 


executive. Supporting him are Carol 
Goodner and Douglas Watson. Miss 
Goodner has such credits in the 
Playbill as the secretary in The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, the wile in 
he Cocktail Party, and the much 
harrassed hostess of The Autumn 
Garden. Mr. Watson last season was 
Olivia De 
more recently, Carol Stone’s support 


in ANTA’s revival of Desire Under 
he Elm 


Haviland’s Romeo and, 


pore revivals often make a 
point of featuring one or more 
naturally in 
their original roles for that would 


of the original cast 


appear to be the reason for bringing 


play and players together again. 
True to this tradition, the 1952 
ANTA version of Golden Boy in- 
cludes three members of the 1937 
Group Theatre cast—but untradi- 
tionally, not one plays his original 


role 

During the intervening vears, all 
three have moved up in the casting 
In 1937 Jules Garfield 


hadn’t been to Hollywood yet, Holly- 


hierarchy 


In this year’s production, Garfield has 
woved up to the role of Golden Boy: 
Cobb plavs the father 


In the original Group Theatre Produc. 
tion of Golden Boy, Phoebe Brand 
played Siggie’s wife, Morris Carnovsky 
was the father, Jules Garfield (with 
mustache) was Siggie and Lee J. Cobb, 
Mr. Carp 
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wood hadn’t changed his name to 
John, and he was playing Golden 
Boy’s brother-in-law, Siggie. In the 
current production he is starred in 
the title role. His co-star is Lee 
J. Cobb who is playing Golden 
Boy’s father. In the original pro- 
duction, Cobb was buried in the 
minor role of Mr. Carp while Mor- 
ris Carnovsky played the father. The 
third alumnus is Art Smith who 
has advanced from Golden Boy’s 


trainer to Golden Boy’s manager. 


In a decade or two this progres- 
sive re-casting may give us another 
revival of Clifford Odets’ play so 
that Garfield can complete his cycle 
as Golden Boy’s father 


A dubious trio are Joseph Kramm, Virgil 
Thomson and Moss Hart, ANTA’S for- 


umites. 


A‘ “The Playwright in the Thea- 
tre” symposium held recently 
by the American National Theatre 
and Academy at the ANTA Piay- 
house, playwrights Arthur Miller, 
Moss Hart and Joseph Kramm aired 
problems which confront the young 
writers for the theatre today. Mr 
Miller argued for a permanent act- 
ing group, like the old-time Group 
Theatre, which could be a living 
“family” for which the playwright 
could write, instead of for an “of- 


” 


fice” as he does now. 

“Such a group could not only 
inspire the young writer,” said Mr. 
Miller, “but would also be able to 
present the plays of talented but 
untried playwrights.” He thought 
that seven or eight such organiza- 
tions throughout the country would 
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be a great boon to both the play- 
wright and the actor and wondered 
whether ANTA “which is non-profit 
and has higher sights than the aver- 
age producer” couldn’t supply such 
an organization. 


Moss Hart put the blame for 
most of the playwright’s difficulty 
started today on the 
factors that make any 
theatrical production a _ longshot 
financial risk: “My You Can’t Take 
It With You, in 1938, without stars, 
cost $14,800 to produce; today it 
would cost at least $65,000.” 


in getting 
economic 


author of the 
Broadway success, The Shrike, urged 
the young playwright to have “the 


Joseph Kramm, 


courage to present his thesis, even 
if he realizes that he will be criti- 
cized for it.” Since the opening of 
The Shrike, which deals with the 
breakdown of a man under observa- 
tion as a mental case in a New York 
City hospital, Mr. Kramm has been 
barraged with mail agreeing and 
disagreeing with his treatment of 
the subject. “If you have the facts,” 
he advised young writers, “by all 
means have the courage to present 
them. This is one of the privileges 
we have in this country, and it is a 
right that should be guarded.” 


Also participating in the sym- 
posium was Virgil Thomson, who 
did the music for Truman Capote’s 
The Grass Harp, and whose opera, 
Four Saints in Three Acts, on which 
he collaborated with Gertrude Stein, 
is ANTA’s fourth play in the cur- 
rent series. The opera was originally 
presented in New York in 1934, 
when it ran 48 performances. 


“I wanted to put my finger on 
the sound and phraseology of musi- 
cal English declamation, so I called 
on Gertrude Stein to write an opera 
libretto for me,’ he said. There 
was some difficulty at first about 
choosing the right period in which 
to set it. They turned to American 
history, he said, “and that meant 
George Washington. It also meant 
18th century, so I objected because 
in 18th century costumes everyone 
looks alike. Miss Stein was kind 
about that—even though she had a 
weakness for George Washington.” 


Happily, Mr. Thomson and Miss 
Stein finally decided on Spanish 
saints, who fitted both their likes 
And what. started out as a libretto 
about Spain eventually turned out 
what it is today, a ballet, with an 
all-Negro cast, about an opera. 


“Wagon 26.” 


HE circus has come to town and 
| old, is 
drawn to the color and excitement 


everyone, young and 
the that 


exotic world of clowns, elephants, 


of life under big tent 
acrobats, bareback riders and rousta- 
bouts. This world has been cap- 
tured on canvas by Hollywood scenic 
designer Herbert Ryman. One of 
his circus canvases was auctioned 
off for the New York Heart Fund 
at the opening of the circus in New 
York. Others of his circus scenes 

such as the accompanying “Wagon 
26”—were shown this spring at New 
York’s Ferargil Galleries and are 
now touring his native state, Illinois 


Mr. 
painting for his own amusement 


Ryman says he has been 


most of his life. He has also been 
traveling for his own amusement, 
spent his youth in London, Paris 
and Peking, living in tents on the 
Gobi desert, and visited Indo-China 
and Siam. All of this led to his 
eventual safari with Ringling Broth- 


o| 





rs’ ircus and his close friendship 
with clowns Emmet Kelly, Felix 
Adler and They’ re 


not tough and hard-boiled as most 


Buzzy Potts 


people think. They’re very human 
and real, these circus folk—exactly 
as I have tried to catch them in 


different moods.” 


be over the podium and di- 
rectorial chores of the suddenly 
departed Laszlo Halasz does not 
seem to have noticeably ruffled Jo- 
seph Rosenstock, the new general 
director of The New York City 
Opera Co. It’s all in a day’s busi- 
ness to this slight, soft-spoken little 
man, who looks more like an over- 
worked school teacher than an im- 
presario 


capable of rapping the 


errant second violinist over the 
knuckles with his baton or out- 
screeching a diva reaching for C 


sharp. 


“TI should really have stock in an 
air line,” he said laughing. “For 
the past six weeks I have done 
nothing but commute between Van- 
couver and New York.” Mr. Rosen- 
stock had four engagements to 
What 
were his plans after the City Opera? 


conduct the symphony there 


Mr. Rosenstock shrugged his shoul- 
ders and gently sighed. “I had to 


postpone my usual conduc ting of the 


Tokyo Symphony, but possibly Cars 


as, Venezuela, will be next.” 


Among the special features of the 
spring season was Mr. Rosenstock’s 
production of his favorite opera 
Alban Berg’s widely discussed 


zeck. Did Mr. know 
that his rival Herman Bing of the 


Rosenstoc k 


Metropolitan Opera also considered 
this his favorite and wanted to do 
it? Mr 


el quence, caution, 


Rosenstock’s silence was 
triumph, and 


pride of the winner in a close race 


HE CURRENT Hook ’n Ladder is 
: ie knockabout farce filled with 
the antics of a team of fhre-engin 
salesmen. The lady in distress at 
the top of the ladder is the sultry 
husky-voiced comedienne and far 
ceur of The Voice of the Turtle 
Vicki Cummings. Opposite her is 
Charles Bang, last seen on Broadway 
in Texas, Lil’ Darlin’. Charles Hor 
ner and Henry Miles, who wrote the 
Arthur God 


frey’s radio and television programs 


A New way of looking at the 
world was used by a Dutcl 
movie cameraman, Bert Haanstra 


in Mirror of Holland, a film short 
which took a first 


play, also write for 


prize at the 


Cannes festival. It is made up of 


Dutch countryside scenes as reflected 
in its quiet, or ruffled, lakes, canals 
and ditches. Haanstra inverted his 
camera during the shooting so that 
the finished product shows a series 
of reflected images standing right 
side up, like the reflected sailing 


« ouple here 


HANS SAALTINE 


No script was used. Haanstra 
trained his camera on whatever took 
his fancy in .the waters, composed 
his picture in the cutting room. The 
slightly distorted, flowingly curved 
compositions brought a_ different 
type of movement to what would 


be essentially static material 


ERHAPS Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell 
p is starting a fresh “Don-Juan” 
trend 


Edward Choate, whose last 


independent Broadway production 
was Edward Chodorov’s Common 
Ground in 1945, announces he has 
bought Michael and Lavinia, a new 
comedy by John F. Matthews, for 
production early next season. It’s a 
satire on romantic love and the arts 
of war, he says, a variation on the 
Don Juan legend with Don Juan 
presented “in an altogether unfa- 
miliar role.” It sounds as though 
a little of Arms and the Man’s plot 
might be in there too. The author 
is a member of the New Dramatists’ 
Group and was last represented in 
the neighborhood by The Scape- 
goat, a play suggested by Kafka’s 


Trial 


allegorical novel, The 


Joseph Rosenstock 





We Need Pirandello Today 


By Eric Bentley 
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Eric Bentley has just published a new Piran 
dello collection: Naked Masks: Five Plays of 
Pirandello, and it is his aim to revive the 
Italian master on the stage for today’s theatre 
goers. He began by directing his own transla 
tion of Right You Are (If You Think You 
dre), produced by Roger Stevens with Mildred 
Dunnock, Philip Bourneuf and Martin Gable 
in the cast and sets by Lester Polakov. The 
play opened March 26 at the Brattle Theatre, 
Cambridge, Mass.. for a limited run 


O.. PRODUCTION is hardly a revival 


Pirandello has barely begun to live on our stage 
True, Brock Pemberton took him up with great 
enthusiasm nearly thirty years ago. He had seen 
Komisarjevsky’s production of Six Characters in 
Search of an Author in London and he proceeded to 
put the play on in New York (with Florence Eldridge 
as the stepdaughter). He then planned to stage a 
whole series of the maestro’s works but got no further 
than Henry IV which was a failure, probably because 
the leading actor was hampered by a German accent 
and a bad cold. It was hardly to be expected that 
minor works like Man, Beast, and Virtue and 
Floriant’s Wife — also performed in New York 
could succeed where a major work like Henry I} 
had failed. Aside from Six Characters the only suc- 
cess Pirandello had in America was As You Desire 
Me, to a large extent a personal triumph of the 
leading actress (Judith Anderson on Broadway, Greta 
Garbo in the movies). So far it is simply as the 
author of Six Characters that he survives. 


To be the author of the most original play eve1 


written — this is Bernard Shaw’s description of Six 


Characters — might seem enough of an achievement 
yet it was not enough for Pirandello. Before he 
became a playwright he was a writer of short stories 
on the level of Chekhov and Maupassant, and if he 
is not exactly a novelist he is certainly the author of 
some of the most amazing and profound longer 
fiction of our time. The Old and the Young, prac- 
tically unknown in America, though magnificently 
translated into English by Scott Moncrief, is the 
classic treatment of one of the central modern sub- 
jects — political disillusionment 


Pirandello was writing fiction from the early 
eighteen-nineties until his death in 1936. He didn’t 
take up playwriting in a serious and concentrated 
way until 1916. In fact he had to be talked into it by 


Sicilian actors who were hard up for scripts. He 


began by writing folk comedies like Think It Over, 


Mr. Bentley explains a line to Mildred Dunnock 
on the stage of the Brattle Theatre 





Giacomino and Cap and Bells and Liola. It was only 
after the war that he attempted the more philo- 
sophic play for which he is famous (Six Characters, 
Henry IV, etc.). In the later twenties and early 
thirties he wrote even more ambitious plays which 
he called myths: There was the myth of society (The 
New Colony), the myth of religion (Lazarus), and 
the myth of art (The Giants of the Mountain). The 
total body of his work places him with Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Chekhov, and Shaw as one of the five masters 
of the modern stage. That in itself is enough reason 
for trying to put his work on the boards. 


It may of course be said that the effort has repeat- 
edly been made without success. On the other hand, 
it is undeniable that it has been dogged with ill 
luck beginning with Arnold Korff’s bad cold. 
Another piece of ill luck for Pirandello in America 
was, in my view, the kind of translation he met with. 
Even the kind of success he had in the twenties was 
ultimately a kind of ill luck: He was fashionable, he 
was taken to be the voice of the Zeitgeist, his works 
were full of Modern Ideas, he brought up discussions 
of Freud, he belonged in Greenwich Village. What 
fashion gives, fashion takes away. The strongest 
prejudice against Pirandello today takes the form 
of the view that he is “dated,” belonging to the 
idea-mongering, talkative twenties. He is held to be 
merely an intellectual playwright. George Jean 
Nathan once said Pirandello wrote for blind men, 
and another New York critic recommended that ! 
direct his plays in the manner of the Drama 
Quartette 


I HE REAL Pirandello is entirely different 
from the Pirandello legend ; hence the challenge of 


his works to the producer and director. His works 
mean much more to us today than they could have 
meant in the twenties. They are less like old clothes 
that have gone out of fashion than like an old wine 
that has been maturing. As far as theme is concerned 
it seems to me Pirandello says the deepest things the 
existentialists have more recently been trying to say. 
And at his best, he is a master of stagecraft. 


It is no doubt rash of me to try to prove these 
points in the actual theatre rather than to rest content 
with theoretical proof in a book. My excuse is that 
the theoretical proof has been offered before; it is 
practical proof that is called for. 


I am starting out with Right You Are (If You 
Think You Are) which was produced by Theatre 
Guild in 1927. The particular choice may be as rash 
as the general decision. The play is a classical master- 
piece ; to fail with it would be the director’s and per- 
formers’ failure, not Pirandello’s. Nowhere has the 
Sicilian master so successfully combined strength with 


delicacy, nowhere so consummately matched the vio- 
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lence of Dionysos with the grace of Apollo. With a 
perfect production one could perfectly demonstrate 
both the profundity of the maestro’s mind and the 
exactitude of his craft. The play is both a tragedy 
and a comedy. Or rather it is a tragedy within a com- 
edy. It calls for two styles of acting from two dis- 
tinct groups of actors. One group must play tragedy 
with a tempestuousness forgotten on our stage and 
believed somewhat foreign to our temperament. No 
less forgotten, and just as often considered foreign 
usually French), is the style of classic comedy which 
Pirandello demands from his second group of actors 
Obviously one cannot realize all the possibilities of 
such a playwright’s art at once. Yet his juxtaposition 
of two contrasted modes is so outrageously dramatic 
that one can hope to bring it to some effective result. 
One can hope to convince a public that this is 
theatre. 


| F THE public can forget everything it may 
have heard about Pirandello and the twenties, it may 
also be convinced that he has something to say to 
us. In the twenties the critics seem never to have 
got beyond the title of our play and the speeches 
of one witty character who seems to represent the 
author. The idea that “thinking makes it so,” that 
things are what they seem to you to be, might, it is 
true, be simply a topic for a discussion play or a 


” 


philosophy class. For Pirandello it is a game, mate- 
rial for comedy or, to use his own word, devilment. 
Its serious side lies less in the metaphysical than in 
the psychological and social sphere. To realize how 
far truth is subjective is to respect the subject, the 
individual, more. Pirandello is defending the person 
against the dehumanizing influence of society. Yet 
he also sees that we achieve individuality only in 
relationship; we realize the self by self-sacrifice. 
Hence the profound meaning of the famous and 
apparently meaningless figure of the veiled lady in 
Right You Are. She has achieved complete self-sacri- 
fice, that is, she has no identity, she exists only in 
relationship, she is wife to the husband, daughter to 
the mother. She is what the husband thinks she is, 
she is what the mother thinks she is, she is what you 
think she is 

Pirandello says he wanted the play to indicate the 
triumph of the imagination over mere facts. The 
imagination he shows us is not a philosophic or lit- 
erary power of imagining what is not, it is insight 
into what is, it is insight by means of sympathy, it 
is compassion, it is love. 

The most straightforward summary of the play 
would be Christ’s: Love your neighbor. If we wish 
to be more modern and sociological about it we can 
say that Pirandello here preaches the sanctity of the 
intimate affections, one’s right to possess one’s soul in 
peace and privacy. And if (continued on page 87) 
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l. Is ALWays the theatre’s amazing fate 
that, when thought dead or dying, something occurs 
to give it a brilliant revival. Such a shot in the arm 
occurred in France last November when Jean Vila 
inaugurated his Popular National Theatre (ThéAtre 
National Populaire) with a festival weekend to a 
packed audience in the hitherto theatre-starved Pari- 
sian suburb of Suresnes. 

In the two days of the festival—the first of its 


kind that France has ever seen—-a concert, two 
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France's 


New Popular 


Theatre 


Jean Vilar 
introduces great plays 


to 15,000 at a time 


By Luce and Arthur Klein 


plays, a lecture-discussion and three meals were given 
for less than three dollars a person. A single play 
could be seen for 25 cents 

[he acting troupe was headed by Gerard Philipe, 
the’ brilliant young actor of Devil in the Flesh, and 
Vilar. The music contingent included Maurice 
Chevalier and the Lamoureux Symphony under Jean 
Martinon playing music composed specially for stage 
radio, movies and ballet by such musicians as Arthur 
Honegger, Maurice Ravel, Darius Milhaud, Albert 
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Roussel, Maurice Jaubert and Maurice Thiriet. The 
plavs were Corneille’s The Cid and a new play by 
Bertholt Brecht, Mother Courage 


This was an event over which theatre lovers and 
friends of France might well rejoice. This was the 
realization of what Firmin Gemier, an unheeded pro- 


f 


ponent of popular theatre in the twenties, had 
( illed for 

‘Take away all the false partitions of the theatre,” 
Gemier had cried. “Lower the prices! Let the theatre 
cleanse itself from its pornographic and snobbish 


routine! Let in all the people as in the time of 


Sophocles, in the Middle Ages, in Shakespeare’s 


and. Moliére’s day, and you will see that dramatic 


art will find its strength again.’ 


Che Popular National Theatre was set up by the 
French government to achieve just this. The gov- 
ernment was already subsidizing the Comédie Fran- 
caise, but its style is classic and traditional. The 
Popular National Theatre was to reach as wide an 
audience as possible with productions of wide appeal 
and an admission price which the average Frenchman 
could afford. Jean Vilar, who had been conducting 
annual theatre festivals at Avignon since 1947, was 
selected to head this new theatre when it was created 
by the French government last fall. He was given 
the 3,000-seat theatre of the Palais de Chaillot as 
his main center of activity and the mission of giving 


performances in all the suburbs of the capital 


The United Nations was using his theatre at 
the moment so Vilar decided to start his group in 
the suburbs. That was how Suresnes happened to 


be the site for this new type of artistic festival 


It was a complete success. The critics from all 


the newspapers as different as Franc-Tirerr, Le 


AGNES VARDA 


Vilar, in costume for 
Oedipe, chats with Andre 
Gide, one of the early 
supporters of Vilar’s works 


Monde, L’Humanité, Paris-Match, Figaro and La 
Croix communist, middle, and Catholic alike 

spoke rapturously of the plays and the company 
The public response was overwhelming. A total of 
15,000 spectators had witnessed the plays at Suresnes, 
and many hundreds of letters were received from a 


grateful audience 


“I was completely overwhelmed,” wrote one en- 
thusiast, “by the conception you have of theatre and 


what it can become.” 


“My husband.” wrote another, “has rarely been 
overcome by a theatre performance. But last night 
at the Cid he wept!” 


“If a worker,” wrote a third, “is unfamiliar with 
the Cid it is because no one has troubled to make 
him understand it. If he doesn’t go to the theatre 
often it is because he is frightened by the expensive 
clothes of the wealthy, by the poseurs and snobs, 
is intimidated by their pedantic reflections and un- 
able to pay such high prices for a seat. . . . You 


have changed all of that 


The “TNP” company is made up of fifteen per- 
manent members and enlarged when necessary. They 
continued their performances of The Cid and Mother 
Courage when they left Suresnes by playing in the 
Parisian suburb of Clichy for two weeks. Over 12,000 
people saw these performances. On December 22 
and 23 they gave their first performances in the 


provinces by playing in Caen in Normandy 


lhe first brief tour of the “TNP” outside France 
followed from December 27 to January 2, 1952, when 
on successive nights they played in Germany in Augs- 
Karlsruhe, Baden-Baden, and 
Munich. The well-known Parrenin Quartet accom- 


burg, Nuremberg 


panied the group and not only played the incidental 
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Vilar and Gerard Philipe in a scene 
from The Cid. 


music necessary to Le 


Cid, but during the intermis- 
sion they also played quartets by Debussy, Roussel 
and Ravel. “So that people who not so long ago lis- 
kind of music could 


tened to a different 


come to 
know these,” Vilar explained 


Next followed tours to Strasbourg, Colmar and 
Lyon where they were greeted with great acclaim 
The last week in January found them touring Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. Four out of their seven per- 


formances were reserved exclusively for students 


In early February the Popular National Theatre 
returned to the Parisian suburb of Gennevilliers and 
the sixty-voice 
that makes up the “Chorale Populaire de Paris.” On 


February 22 they opened at the Théatre des Champs- 


its artistic week-end included cho 


Elysées in Paris for a six-week series, alternating per- 
Kleist’s The 


formances of Heinrich 
Hamburg and The Cid. 


von Prince of 


On May | they finally returned to their home at 
the Palais de Chaillot. 


Vilar, who is now thirty-six, has been in the theatre 
since his days at the Sorbonne, which he left to study 
with Charles Dullin. He had become stage manager 
of Dullin’s theatre, the Atelier, and had appeared 
in a variety of small roles when military service took 
him away from the theatre from 1937 to 1940. In 
1941 he joined a group of young actors touring the 
French provinces. 
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“This was my greatest experience alter my appren- 
ticeship with Dullin,.” Vilar says. “We played wher 
ever we halls, inn yards 


could In dance 


gramnial 
schools, hotel banquet rooms and occasionally on a 
real stage. This meeting with real, simple people was 


the best possible thing for a young actor.” 


He formed his own group in Paris in 19453 and, in 


1947, started his Avignon Festivals 


During his five summers 


there, Vilar 


which were 


produc f d 


He 1 


forty-one plays, twelve of new 


vived French, English, German and Italian plays, 


some of which had not been performed for 200 
years, lost plays and great plays which had been for- 
gotten. Supervielle’s Scherazade, Claudel’s L’Histoire 
de Tobie et de Maulnier’s Le Profanateur, 
Gide’s Oedipe and Montherlant’s Pasiphae were per- 
formed. New translations of plays by Shakespear 
Buchner Schiller Kleist made 
especially for the festival. Original decors and cos- 


Sara 


and and 


and were 


tumes were designed by leading painters of the mod- 
French 


Manessier, 


ern Gischia, 


Pignon and 
The 
an open stage reminded one of the open stages of the 
Middle Ages and was carefully studied to fit the 


background of the 14th-century Palace of the Popes 


school including 


Esteve and Leger misen-scene on 


where the performances were held. Contemporary 
French music had its share in the Avignon Festival 
for new works were composed by Milhaud, Georges 
Desormiéres, Gaston Lutaize, Jacques Besse, Georges 
Delarue and Maurice Jerre. 


Vilar speaks modestly of his position. ““The Popu- 
lar National Theatre,” he says, “is a unified group 
and a collective work. It has no political affiliations 
or beliefs. It functions for the glory of theatre. Every- 
one in the company is made to feel a part of the 


conception 


“We de not function as a commercial group anx- 


staff 
certain salary as I do myself. The admission prices 


ious to coin a fortune. Actors and receive a 
are very low and have been fixed by the Secretary 
of Fine Arts. But our production costs cannot be met 
by such low admission prices and the government 
pays the difference to make ends meet.” (Admission 
is twenty-five cents to one dollar!) “We have already 
received several very generous donations from well- 


wishers and that helps too.” 


His future plans? His eyes glowed. “In July we go 
back to Avignon for our 6th Festival! Autumn will 
find us participating in the International Drama 
Festival at Venice, and when we are not playing at 
the Chaillot we shall be touring in Austria and north- 
ern Germany. The end of this year we shall do an 
adaptation of Balzac’s Vautrin and revive Corneille’s 
Menteur. Then a Moliére, and then a Beaumarchais. 

. In 53 we go to the Edinburgh Festival, and 


who knows? — perhaps in time even to America.” 





George Jean Nathan's Monthly Critical Review: 


“Things, Mcthings, 


and ANTA” 


By George Jean Nathan 


W uw: ANYTHING that chooses to be 


known as the American National Theatre and 
Academy was doing in producing Mary Chase’s 
Mrs. McThing, I wouldn’t understand, unless it was 
in the hope of making some money, an ambition 
which, though perfectly proper, would at least on 
this occasion seem to have drawn the line between 
an American National Theatre and Academy and 
Mike Todd pretty fine. That the self-dubbed Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy nevertheless 
elected it to follow a revival of O’Neill’s Desire 
Under The Elms, an appropriate and worthy under- 
taking, only makes matters a bit more incongruous 
and perplexing. They got Helen Hayes to star in 
the McThing, which of course assisted its chances 
at the box-office since Miss Hayes’ popularity and 
talent are well established, but drafting her as a 
come-on appeared only further to identify the organi- 
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Mrs. McThing 

Golden Boy 

Flight Into Egypt 
Women Of Twilight 
The Long Watch 

One Bright Day 

Three Wishes For Jamie 


zation less as a determined cultural project than as a 
periodically commercial-minded one operating in 
competition with the rank and file of Broadway 
producers. And any such competition, considering 
the advantages with which the enterprise has been 
charitably privileged, is unfair, unjust, and scarcely 
helpful to our theatre at large. 

The answer, if any, that the ANTA group might 
possibly offer is that the Chase play was an attempt 
at fantasy and, since fantasy scares the Broadway 
producers, its encouragement by the group was to 
be commended. The answer is defective on both 
counts. First, because far from being frightened by 
fantasy, Broadway producers have regularly and 
generously risked their money on it for all of the last 
fifty years; and, second, because the interests of 
fantasy are hardly to be promoted by any such minor 
Clare-Tree-Major operation as Mrs. Chase has per- 
formed on it 

The play, truth to tell, for all the raptures of 
those reviewers who are ever over-cordial to exhibits 
about children, provided only they are treated with 
that sentimentality which passes for tender, sympa- 
thetic imagination, is dramaturgical claptrap relieved 
only here and there by faint flashes of honest percep- 
tion and authentic fancy. And it amounts in sum, 
save in the minds of critics deluded into swallowing 
its intention for achievement, to the sort of thing 
occasionally put on for the hypothetical delectation 
of youngsters at matinees in the Barbizon-Plaza hotel 
Though advertised as “a play for children of all 
ages’’—and if ever I hear the designation again aftei 
its long use, I'll holler—it is really for children of 
all ages between ten and twelve, and theatrically 
rather backward at that. To imply that it is accepta- 
ble to adults, even adults willing to suspend their 
age and allow their lingering echoes of childhood 
to sound again in their ears, is to imply that the 
adults in question are so insensitive to theatre and 
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Mary Chase 


drama that they would respond with an equal glow 


charades, suburban Sunday school 


the 


to high-school 


pageants, or stabs at adult drama by juvenile 
playwrights of which the present season has been 
full and which, under the circumstances illogically 
seem to have expired promptly for lack of audiences 
both 


adults, or 


W war MRS. CHASR has strained herselt 


to write is, 


whether constituted of children or 


clearly and admittedly, a kind of Ameri- 
can Peter Pan, down to gangsters substituted for the 
pirates, a growling mobster for the growling Captain 
Hook, a similar eventual return of the children after 
But 


what she has managed is much less any such hoped- 


their adventures to the bosom of the family. etc 


for duplicate than a patchy, sand-lot concoction 
whose infrequent glints of expedient fantasy are 


buried under a labored vaudeville that suggests noth- 
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ing so much as a lot of snipped-out comic strips, 
ripped-out Little Lord Fauntleroy and The Prince 
and the Pauper illustrations and J. M. Barrie snitches 
tossed aimlessly into the air in the hope that they 
will come down into a coherent thing of fanciful 
beauty 

As I say, the sponsorship of such stuff by an 
organization posturing as a future great cultural 
ANTA may laugh 


at any such animadversion and in ironic reply point 


force is enough to itch the nose. 


to the play’s enthusiastic reception by various critics, 
which only extends the animadversion to include the 
The ANTA 


should follow, if it hopes to realize its announced 


various critics critical standards that 
intentions, must be much higher, much more inde- 
pendent, much more exact, and much less purely 
relative. That is, unless it wishes to drop its high- 
sounding name and become just another producing 
outfit. 


N... CAN I SEE how its revival of Clifford 
Odets’ Golden Boy 


position. The play is effective commercial goods, or 


has materially improved its 


at least was when originally produced by the Group 
rheatre, another enterprise of announced lofty pur- 
pose that in due course appropriately expired, but it 
is certainly nothing to justify its re-production by 
any venture of similarly projected immaculate aim. 
It looks, indeed, as if ANTA in this instance was 
following the principle of the City Center and putting 
on a play, regardless of its merit, simply because a 
name actor or two who were in the original produc- 
tion or who want to reappear on Broadway are 
their 
liberty. 


momentarily free from Hollywood commit- 


ments or otherwise at 


It is to be hoped 
that it will see the critical, if not commercial, error 
of thus putting the cart before the horse, if you 
will overlook the misuse of the phrase, since theatri- 
cally the vehicle should of course precede the drawing 


performer. 

Robert Whitehead, who is at present in control of 
the organization’s producing policy, is a much more 
intelligent figure than his predecessor but, being a 
young man eager to make a reputation for himself, 
is evidently more concerned with making what Broad- 
way knows as a success than with building up, let 
the chips fall where they may, a reputable dramatic 
That lies ANTA’s critical doom, it 
least as a producing unit. If the 


that you have to make money 


institution way 


answer in this 


direction is in turn 


in the beginning in order to carry out a future 


purpose, the answer, I fear, is only half-satisfactory. 


The danger in making the money is that the making 


of more and more will prove altogether too tempting 
and the end will be only an increased commercialism 
with dramatic art a second and even third considera- 
This is no ivory-toweT 


tion continued on page 90) 
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Menotti Calls the Met A Museum 


America's greatest opera house "repaints sets" instead of creating. 


by Nelson Lansdale 





W..}.. Gian-Carlo Menotti declares 


publicly “The Metropolitan Opera has turned into 
a respectable and dignified museum,” a certain 
number of people who have heard and seen his 
operas from Montreal to Montevideo, to say nothing 
of fourteen capitals of free Europe, are likely to sit 
up and take notice 

When he declares “the Met is so afraid of a flop 
all its creative activity is reduced practically to 
repainting sets for Aida,” he gives food for thought 
to those who have heard his works on the radio 
and records, watched them on television and on the 
screen, 

“Even Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress — the first 
contemporary opera the present Metropolitan man- 
agement has undertaken — will have rolled up nearly 
200 performances abroad before the Met gives it 
here,” the 40-year-old composer said. “Venice man- 
aged to scrape together $20,000 to give the premiere 
of the new Stravinsky opera. It was probably all 
private American money. But here opera companies 
right in the heart of America seem to be too poor 
for such things. In Paris this spring, this time I 
know with American money, they are giving a huge 
festival of contemporary music.” 

Menotti gave added momentum to his charges 
against the Metropolitan by making them on the 
Met’s own nation-wide radio program. 


“I felt I had to speak out,” he said in an inter- 
view later. “There are never more than one or two 
geniuses in a generation but it is the duty of our 
American opera organizations to discover them. 
How many operas did La Scala have to give before 
they ran across a Puccini? Why doesn’t the Metro- 
politan commission some new works? And why 
doesn’t it keep in its repertory those that have a 
chance of success? Small opera companies with 
even more limited budgets seem to take chances, 
but the poor little Metropolitan prefers to be a 
museum rather than a creative artistic institution.” 

Since the Metropolitan Opera opened its doors 
in 1883, it has been an easy target to shoot at—as 
one of the great opera houses of the world it looms 
so large on our musical landscape that it is almost 
impossible for anybody to miss it. But Menotti’s 
competence to discuss the question of opera pro- 
duction, and in a house which has presented two of 
his own werks (Amelia Goes to the Ball, The Island 
God) is hardly open to question. He is also the 
only composer of operas who has done them not 
just for the stage, but for the three big media of 
mass entertainment. His Old Maid and the Thief 
was the first opera commissioned (by NBC) espe- 
cially for radio. His screen version of The Medium, 
filmed under the composer’s direction in Italy with 
most of the principals from the successful New 
York run, was the first serious attempt at putting 
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contemporary opera on the screen, and his AmaAl 
and the Night Visitors, which had its premiere over 
NBC-TV last Christmas Eve —an event most tele- 
vision reviewers hailed with enthusiasm—was the first 
opera ever written for TV. It was subsequently 
transferred to the stage as a feature of the New York 
City Opera Company’s spring season and was re- 
peated on NBC-TV at Easter by popular demand. 

Said Menotti: “Although there is no government 
support for the theatre in America, Americans are 
willing to donate money to many things like libraries 
and museums, in which they take so much pride. 
Why be afraid of donating it to music, and to opera 
in particular? 

“Only some of the theatres in Europe are sup- 
ported by the Government, and actually those which 
are not supported by governments are the most ad- 
venturous. In London the Oliviers put on The 
Consul without ever hoping to make money out of it 
In Paris, Herve DuGuardin produced The Consul 
at the Theatre Champs Elysées last year and practi- 
cally lost his shirt. So what did he do? He presented 
it again this year for an even longer run, and this 
time got all his money back . . 

“I personally have nothing to complain about,” 
he continued, “and my works have already been 
performed more than they probably deserve. But 
you must remember that I’m not an American, 
even though I got my advanced musical training 
here. I’m making a case now for the American 
composer. What chance has he got?” 


E.... in the symphonic field where con- 


temporary composers get a better break Menotti feels 


that “all too many of these premieres are given 
mostly for publicity purposes, after which the music 
is forgotten. . . . I’m afraid that many managers in 
this country are musical parasites. They live on the 
work and chances taken for them by more imagina- 
tive and artistic personalities in past generations. I 
actually know of important managements in New 
York who forbid their artists to include any impor- 
tant American music in their programs. I think 
there should be a Jaw against such people. 

“Must we come to the conclusion that art in 
America can be nothing but a commercial proposi- 
tion? Is there anybody left who will take pride in 
purely cultural values? Must we absolutely give up 
the hope that the example of Diaghilev may be 
followed in this country? In Europe, concert man- 
agers and opera and play producers are willing to 
take a chance with a new native work, even if they 
feel fairly certain they'll lose money on it. 

“After all, the people who first produced Carmen 
were also faced with a flop. Last year I was prac- 


tically booed off the stage (Continued on page 92) 
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S. N. Behrman; the Risk of Tolerance 


W... S. N. Behrman’s latest heroine, the 


middle-aged Jane, declares that it is pleasant at last 
to find oneself in the company of men of one’s own 
age, she has the same feeling that mature playgoers 
must have in the company of Mr. Behrman himself 
The author of The Second Man, Biography, and 
other comedies, including the new play Jane, is re- 
markable in many respects. He is, for example, the 
only remaining American writer of high comedy and 
he is perhaps the only consistently brilliant stylist in 
our drama. But in nothing is he more remarkable 
than in his ability to make us feel mature 


America’s youth, as Oscar Wilde quipped, has 
been its oldest tradition. Youth has also been our 
oldest tradition on the stage. There have been excep- 
tions it is true but not in a decisive number of our 
better plays. And the situation has not changed since 
O'Neill expressed a young man’s rebellion and de- 
spair and since the Kaufman school back in the 
nineteen-twenties started upsetting apple carts in a 
series of theatrical pranks. 

Clifford Odets, the white hope of the thirties, was 
succeeded by William Saroyan. Both energized our 
theatre, the one with his verdant apostolic enthusi- 
asm, the other with an effervescent optimism that 
was anything if not naive. Today Tennessee Williams 
engages our interest with a young sensibility as 
Arthur Miller does with a youthful moralism. It 
would appear, in fact, that our theatre owes whatever 
excitement it has possessed to a large capacity for 
rejuvenation. Behrman alone has almost consistently 
made us feel that youth is a highly overrated com- 
modity to carry around with us. 


This is not to say that Behrman has been unsym- 
pathetic to green love, to youthful impulse and to 
bright-eyed idealism..The contrary is true as we may 
see once more in the case of the lovers he favors in 
Jane. It is merely that in one way or another he has 
managed to make experience with skepticism, or with 
a balanced view of life, more attractive or, at the 
very least, mere tolerable than other playwrights 
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A playwright who knows the price of life's con- 
tradictions and is willing to pay it. 


By Jehn Gassner 


have done. “Middle-agedness” as a state of mind 


scores some sort of victory or acceptance in Behr- 
man’s plays; though sometimes somewhat apologeti- 
cally as in Biography and No Time for Comedy. The 
conclusion in Jane, his latest play, actually requires 
us to approve Jane’s decision to renounce her young 
husband and his egotistic bedazzlement with elegant 
society. 

By contrast, when youth wins in a Behrman play, 
as it does in his End of Summer, its victory leaves 
a bitter taste. That a young girl escapes the machina- 
tions of a ruthless psychiatrist in this play is gratify- 
ing. But there is no pleasure in the conclusion that 
concerns the girl’s mother, the central character. In 
fear of loneliness, the idle rich woman takes up with 
a young revolutionist, who makes no effort to conceal 
his cynical intention of mulcting her for the sake of 
the “cause.” Her new love affair is the “end of 
summer” for herself and her class. The young Lind- 
bergh hero of another play, Rain from Heaven, is a 
decidedly dangerous person who is being primed for 
a fascist role. Nor are Gilbert Dabney’s sentiments 
and values in jane particularly admirable; Jane is 
quite right in telling the self-centered young man 
that, although many years her junior, he is “too old” 
for her. 


ES is often made uneasy when the 
young want to have their way. The starry-eyed 
Monica Grey who sets her cap for the sophisticated 
writer Clark Storey ‘in The Second Man is left 
stranded by him when he returns to his mistress and 
patroness Mrs. Kendall Frayne. By comparison with 
them Monica is refreshingly wholesome. But it is 
precisely from her youthful wholesomeness that Clark 
Storey flees. Her love is so exacting and challenging 
that it frightens him. Marion’s young and single- 
tracked lover, Kurt, in Biography is also too exacting 
when he requires her to blast the reputation of a 
political opportunist who had been her lover in her 
youth. 
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Anything too demanding or absolute frightens 
Behrman. At the very least it fills him with misgiy 
ings. There has been a “second man” in Behrman 
perennially temperate and middle-aged ; it is as if he 
had been born old. And therein lies his wisdom as 
well as his limitation, his humaneness as well as his 
hesitation at the brink of a commitment to action 
Only once did he commit one of his main characters 
more or less successfully—in Rain From Heaven, 
when his detached hero, Hugo Willens, joins that 
anti-Nazi underground. And, even so, it remains 
doubtful whether Hugo, the urbane intellectual, can 
truly ever commit himself to it. When the playwright- 
hero of Behrman’s No Time for Comedy commits 
himself to renouncing comedy for serious plays about 
the Civil War in Spain, he is allowing himself to be 
deluded by a foolish and designing woman and is 
deluding himself. The warnings of his wife may 
offend his ego but are proved correct when he makes 
a miserable mess of the serious play 


O NLY the commitment to urbanity never 


quite fails Behrman, and in him urbanity is no simple 
presentation of good manners. The manners in some 
of his plays are, as a matter of fact, nowhere as good 
as in the comedies of Philip Barry. They are not 
particularly good, for example, in Jane; Lord Fro- 
bisher’s are rude, and Jane’s candor is, if anything, 
formidable. 


Nor is it clinical detachment that rules Behrman’s 
plays as it rules Maugham’s. In the former, we are 
apt to find the reverse ; there is! in a number of Behr- 
man’s comedies a struggle for what Sartre called 
“engagement,” and the struggle is represented by a 
main character; most conspicuously by Kurt in 
Biography and Hugo Willens in Rain from Heaven. 


Jane “engages” herself when she assists the young 
lovers in her play, and she even “engages” the ego- 
tistical individualist Lord Frobisher when she makes 
him liberate a young woman (continued on page 96 
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Behrman is two men in his plays: He makes positive 
observations, then proposes the negative ones. 


In Jane, Frobisher (Howard St. John) has too much 
self-confidence in the beginning; but in the 
second act with Jane (Edna Best) he has too little 


If Gilbert Dabney (Philip Friend) made a social suc 


cess out of Jane, she made a social success out of him 


If Jane likes a young husband at first, she shows 
preference for middle-aged men later on. 
(Edna Best and Basil Rathbone.) 


PHOTOS BY VANDANMM 





Symphonic 


Dance 


Turns Concert 


Into Theatre 


The Louisville Symphony and Martha Graham 


explore a new field 


by Arthur Todd 


i in April, New York audiences were 


given their second look at a new departure in mod- 


ern 


music and dance, and the combination of thes« 


two 


arts resulted in what 


might well be termed 


symphonic dance 


The occasion was the week-long series of concerts 
Martha 
dancer, as soloist with a symphony orchestra at the 
Juilliard School of Music. On alternate evenings, 
Miss Graham offered Norman dello Joio’s symphony 
The Triumph of St. Joan and William Schuman’s 
Judith, the latter of which had an earlier New York 
debut in 1950 at Carnegie Hall. This teaming of a 
dancer with a symphony orchestra has caused con- 
siderable comment in both musical and dance circles 


given by Graham, America’s pioneering 


with adherents of each form readily explaining their 


feelings about this new 


which. in a 
subordinates the symphony orchestra to the needs of 
the dance 
th 


tne 


con ept sense. 


soloist. However. in order to understand 


situation one needs to remember what happened 


when the Louisville 


Symphony -first advanced the 


CRIS ALEXANDER 


Martha Graham in Judith, her first symphonic dance. 


idea of integrating a dance soloist with a symphony 


orchestra 

In 1948 the Louisville Symphony decided to forego 
the standard pattern of expensive soloists and instead 
use its funds to commission original musical works 
by American composers. Robert Whitney, its guiding 
force, musical director and conductor, who fostered 
both Judith and The Triumph of St. Joan, declares 
the idea first came into being when Mrs. Richard 
Kain, a member of the board of directors, suggested 
Martha Graham as a soloist for the season 1949-50 


“The idea appealed to me very much,” he says, 
“but since we had no pit in our hall, the trick was 
How to stage it? Necessity being the mother of inven 
tion, I proposed the idea of a translucent curtain 
with the orchestra using stand lamps, making a com 
promise between 
Miss Grahan 
The next step was the choice of a composer and she 
proposed William 


concurred.’ 


a concert and a theatrical stage 


accepted this idea with enthusiasm 
heartily 


Schuman. to which I 





After both dancer and composer received the com- 
mission, they set to agreeing upon a theme. In the 
case of Judith the idea for the Apocryphal theme was 
Miss Graham’s; she prepared a script of what she 
wanted to do and gave it to Mr. Schuman along 
with quotations from the Apocrypha to serve later 
as progress notes. 

As Mr. Schuman relates it, “Martha Graham also 
supplied me with a bibliography of what she had 
been reading, and this gave me the climate of her 
intellectual and emotional thinking. I worked to get 
an emotional design, and I devised a musical score 
to fit what she wanted to do.” 

The night of the world premiere of Judith in 
Louisville’s Columbia Auditorium, a capacity au- 
dience was on hand. During the first half of the 
program the orchestra played Beethoven and Wag- 
ner. Then, during the intermission, the musicians 
were placed upstage behind a translucent curtain 
with only their stand lights visible to the audience 
As the music started, spotlights picked out Martha 
Graham standing at stage left. Her twenty-five min- 
ute solo dance took her back and forth across the 
narrow apron of the stage with an almost proces- 
sional quality to fit the narrow working confines. At 
the conclusion there was a quarter hour ovation for 
the soloist and the orchestra, and one local critic 
voiced the opinion: “It opens an entirely new field 
for the contemporary dancer . . . and places him on 
a commercial and artistic footing with the piano, 
instrumental and vocal soloist.” 


7 ee dancer-as-soloist-with-a-symphony idea 
took on further national prominence in January, 
1951, when the Louisville orchestra was flown to 
New York for the Carnegie Hall engagement with 
Martha Graham again the soloist in Judith. Interest 
in the new form was increased when Miss Graham 
made another guest appearance in Judith with the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra. After this, however, 
there were no further instances of symphonic dance 
until Louisville again commissioned Miss Graham, 
this time with composer Norman dello Joio, for a 
new work. 

Their collaboration started from an entirely differ- 
ent basis than Judith. According to Mr. dello Joio 
“IT had already written an opera on Joan of Arc and 
had been toying with the idea of a symphonic ver- 
sion. Neither of us had any ideas of what to start 
with after we got the assignment. When we had our 
first meeting I said, ‘Why not Joan?’ I composed it 
in terms of a purely orchestral work and constructed 
it in three movements which give the arch of Joan’s 
life — a simple figure at the beginning and a trans- 
figured one at the end.” 

Then, according to Martha Graham: “I read the 
transcript of Joan’s trial and took as my justification 
for the three solo sections that the great moments of 
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Joan’s life, as well as the great moments of all our 
lives, are the epitome of loneliness. The dance is not 
her actual life in:any sense because I had no grounds 
to go on except what I imagined went on in her 
heart. These are interior landscapes ; not the episodes 
of her life. Otherwise the work could not have been 
done as a solo.” 

The Triumph of St. Joan is about the same length 
as Judith — twenty-five minutes— and during its 
performance Martha Graham makes three changes 
of costume, in key with the three sections of the 
symphony. i 

It is of course a far cry from the symphonic dances 
offered by Isadora Duncan a quarter of a century 
ago. As Miss Graham points out, “Isadora was essen- 
tially. moved by the music. Very often, however, I’ve 
been moved by the idea of the dance almost beyond 
being moved by the music.” Miss Graham does not 
consider her own performances as much like a con- 
cert as Duncan’s and explains, “It’s essentially not a 
music interpretation at all. Actually, it begins to take 
on the flavor of a production because you already 
have some of the attributes of theatre.” 


Louisville Symphony’s Robert Whitney agrees. “I 
feel,” he says, “that for the time being we transform 
the concert platform into a theatre stage. Why not?” 
As for subordinating the orchestra, Mr. Whitney re- 
ports, “I don’t believe that our orchestra minded 
being hidden. On the contrary, I think they enjoyed 
the novel experience.” 

Not all orchestras nor all conductors are as self- 
effacing, however, and quite possibly this may 
account for the reason that others have not tried it. 
Norman dello Joio, though enthusiastic over the idea 
of symphonic dance, feels it won’t work as a general 
practice. He claims, “What Louisville took was a 
remarkable and progressive step, but there are too 
many problems for the dancer and too many for the 
orchestra. When you do a thing that’s visual. vou 
don’t want to see the musicians. A concert stage is a 
concert stage, and a dancer is a dancer. In ninety 
per cent of the cases it’s not feasible because there’s 
not enough area. No distracting elements should be 
on the stage because in a theatre one shouldn’t be 
conscious of the other means, If the dancer is kept 
on the stage, then the orchestra has to be moved 
back. Neither can the orchestra move back and forth 
from the pit during the performance.” 


H1.: PRODUCTION costs are another deter- 
rent and, as William Schuman explains it, “The fee 
is higher than Heifetz because of the high staff costs.” 
Among these are the transportation of props and 


costumes, also a rehearsal pianist and the vitally 
necessary lighting expert ; 

Nevertheless there seems to be a continuing inter- 
est in symphonic dance works. Robert Whitney 
reports such programs had (continued on page 95 
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Radio Grows Up 


Programs are no longer directed to the mythical 12-year-old 


By Harriet Van Horne 


N ExT TO Judy Garland’s, the comeback 


most talked about this year is radio’s. 


People who used to dismiss Signor Marconi’s in- 
vention and all its utterances as “claptrap for 
morons” now are heard to say with a note of real 
surprise, “You know, I heard the most interesting 
documentary on the radio the other night 

From a syate quite properly described as moribund, 
decadent and all-washed-up, radio has emerged this 
past season as a lively new source of entertainment 
and information. Intellectually its programs are on a 
higher level. There is more “serious music” available 
and more serious talk. The old fears and nice-Nelly 
anxieties are being outgrown. People now say “hell” 
on the radio. They discuss venereal disease and drug 
addiction. They read lengthy selections from classical 
literature. They debate politics in a manner that 
would have caused Continuity Acceptance (i.e., the 
censor) to fall down in a faint five or ten years ago 

In view of the foregoing it causes no astonishment 
to read, “In 1952 the dimensions of radio are more 
impressive than ever. Radio is not only bigger, it is 
growing larger every day.’ This statement, in simple 
chamber-of-commerce English, is from a prospectus 
CBS put out last winter with an eye to attracting 
sponsors who might be suffering from the delusion 
that radio was for shut-ins and people lolling on 
beac hes 

At a time when television is the big talk of show 
business, radio is reaching more people than ever 
before in its history. Total circulation of radio is, to 


quote CBS, “four per cent less than everybody.” 


There are 44,779,000 households in the United 
States today. Nearly 43 million of these are “radio 
families.” Radios outnumber telephones, automobiles, 
bath tubs, and refrigerators. Radio’s circulation is 
greater than the combined circulation of all daily 
newspapers. There are seven working radio sets for 
every TV set in the United States. Since television, 
the number of radio ,sets in automobiles has more 
than doubled 


The Lunts, Alfred and Lynn, bring their art of 
acting to the “Theatre Guild of the Air,” 
one of radio's best dramatic shows. 


This last finding was uncovered in a survey of 
“secondary radios” recently undertaken by the four 
major networks, NBC, CBS ABC and Mutual. 1950 
census data was drawn upon to estimate the number 
of radios in dormitories, barracks, hospitals and such 
places. The survey says that 77 per cent of all radio 
listening is now done in radio-plus-television homes 
via secondary sets (i.e., sets not in main room of 
house). In radio-only homes, the proportion of listen- 
ing done outside the living room is placed at 51 
per cent. 


The average family, says CBS, listens to the radio 
three hours and 28 minutes a day. The average fam- 
ily looks at television one hour and 20 minutes a day. 





This gives radio an advantage of better than two and 
a half to one. Concludes CBS: “Listening to the 
radio takes more of the average American’s time than 
any other activity except working and sleeping.” 

The question naturally arises, “What sort of pro- 
grams are people listening to anyway? Are they any 
better than they were five years ago?” 


To be strictly accurate, some programs are a lot 
worse. Tallulah Bankhead and the “Big Show” which 
started out with glory has been a sad, sad thing this 
season. Many of the top comedians, such as Jimmy 
Durante, Ed Wynn, Abbott and Costello, have given 
up radio altogether in favor of TV. Mystery shows 


and daytime drama (soap opera) continue in the 
same old rut. One suspects they keep doing the same 
old scripts too. The big, costly variety show has 
completely disappeared from radio. Audience partici- 
pation shows remain, no better, no worse. The 
inevitable lady from The Bronx gives the first name 
of Mrs. George Washington and wins the case of soap 
chips and an adjustable barber’s chair. The good old 
days when everybody won a refrigerator and a trip 
to Florida are all but gone. 


“Le plus ca change ... ,” you might murmur, 


glancing at the week’s log. For Portia is still facing 
Life, Mr. Jack Bailey is still crowning the Queen 
for a Day, and Mr. Gabriel Heatter is still sounding 
the doom of all mankind. There are special guaran- 
teed money back offers and boxtop premiums, ladies 
with recipes and folksy (Continued on page 98) 
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La Boheme was broadcast this spring as part of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s regular radio series 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman are the literate 
Dr. and Mrs. Hall of Ivy College in the “Halls of Ivy.” 


Dame Sybil Thorndike is one of the many British 
actors who take part regularly in the 

three-hour programs of BBC's “World Theatre.” 
which is rebroadcast in the United States. 





Mrs. McThing 


The ANTA production of Mary Chase’s new comic fantasy was announced 
somewhat coyly as a play for “children of all ages,” but many New York critics 
showed less reluctance than Mr. Nathan (page 28) at being included in this audience 
Walter Kerr admitted in the Herald-Tribune that “this kid was crazy about it.” 
Brooks Atkinson, in the Times, called it “the freshest play of the year.” 


This critical approval was tribute to a most delicate operation for, as Kerr 


explained, “What the author has done in this delectably imaginative fable apart 


from providing a high moral lesson for parents — is to capture that most difficult of eee 


all things: The world of fantasy as a child sees it. half romantic and half hard-boiled.” 

Mrs. Chase has captured that world so well; and the cast — headed by Helen 
Hayes, Brandon de Wilde, Jules Munshin, Lydia Reed and Enid Markey — has pro- 
jected it so well, that after its limited subscription run at the Martin Beck, Mrs. 
McThing was moved to the Morosco where it can now charm all the other “children 


of all ages” who lacked the perspicacity to subscribe to the ANTA series 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED FEHL 


Wealthy Mrs. Larue carefully 
guards her mischievous son, 
Howay, from all contact with 
other children. After one 
would-be playmate Mimi, 
ragged little daughter of a Mrs 
McThing wdriven away, 
Howay changes: He becomes 
insufferably proper. His mother 
and her friends, the Lewis sis- 
ters, are impressed 


EVVA Lewis: I can't get over 
you, Howay. Just think — only 
a month ago — you squirted us 
with a water gun. 

(wELEn HAYES MILORED CHANDLER. 


MARGA ANN LEIGHTON. ENID MARKEY 
SRANDON DOE WILDE) 
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Mrs. Larue gets a phone call from someone 
who says he is Howay, but she sees Howay 
tanding beside her and dismisses the call as 


nonsense 


carrie: All right, Mrs. Larue. You keep 
the stick. Only tell me the street and [ll go 
look for the boy. 


ay 


- | 
@ 
“7 


he 





itso 


The lunch hall is headquarters for Poison Eddie Schellen- 
bach and his mobsters who have yet to pull off a job. They 
pend all their time holding meetings. At one of them, they 
onsider taking Howay into the mob. 


do we take 


EppIE: The question before this meeting is 
this boy we call The Squirt out of the dishwashing depart- 


ment and promote him to the mobster department? 


(IRWIN COREY. FRED GWYNNE. JULES MUNSHIN) 


But the servants are not impressed with the change in 
Howay. He gives them the creeps. Carrie, the cook, 
thinks that Mrs. McThing is a witch, and has stolen 
Howay 


CARRIE: She stole the boy away and put in his place a 


that kid 


stick —-a creature who looked just like him 
out there is the stick she left. 


(ERNEST BORNINE. MARY MICHAEL. PAULA TRUEMAN) 








Carrie's suspicions are right The real 
Howay is working at the Shantytown Pool 
Hall Lunch where the chef, who doesn’t 
like to cook, plays an imaginary piano and 
the waiter only serves those who give their 


name and address 





curr: Listen—-what tune am I playing? 
waiter: Do the bass. Melancholy Baby? 


(WILLIAM LANTEAU, IGCIE WOLFINGTON) 





Howay can play with Mimi at the lunch hall but 
Eddie, suspicious of “dames,” wants to know 
where she comes from 


MIMI Shh. Up there in the Blue, Blue Moun- 
tains — there is a big, dark woods and my mother 
is up there 


UVLES SBUNSHIN. LYDIA REED) 


re 


When Mrs. Larue finds Howay and phones her chauffeur 
to pick them up, she is told “Mrs. Larue” is at home. She 
realizes Mrs. McThing 1s up to her tricks, has put a “stick” 
in her place too 


soway: You'll have to stay here, Mother. 
MRS.LARUF. But, Howay —I have no money with me — no 
jewelry — I have nothing. 


Mrs. Larue has to sweep floors and wash dishes to earn her 
keep. When she calls the Lewis sisters for help, they don’t 


believe her stor) 


MRS. LARUE . . and when I think of how I've been treated 


by some of the people I entertained . . 
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Howay gets promoted but he’s not too happy about 
it. He’s afraid his mother might not like it 


Howay: But, Mr. Schellenbach — | have certainly had 
a big time here. I think you're just about the toughest 
man I ever knew in my whole life. But you don’t 


know my mother. 
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The mobsters are ready to pull off a big job. They 
delegate Howay to lead them to the target — his 
own home. 


Eppie: You come with us —we get in — we take 
rods — we blast through the gate. 


Mrs. Larue gets into the house with the mobsters. 
With the police right after them, Mimi comes to the 
rescue. Using magic words she learned from her 
mother, she makes the “sticks” — Mrs. Larue and 
the boy disappear into smoke 


mimi: Knives or stones won’t cut your bones and 
guns will never hurt you. So burn, sticks, burn 
Fire — fire — fire. 


Mimi’s mother, in the guise of a golden-haired fairy, 
comes to bid her good-bye: The time has come for 
Mimi to live with humans. Mrs. Larue adopts her. 


FaiRY: But when you are happy, I will be there. 


(ANw BUCKLES. LYBIA SEED. BRANDON OF WILDE, HELEN HAYES) 


A wiser Mrs. Larue leaves the children playing 
together. 


| 


soway: It’s a cowboy train with cowboys 
mimi. It’s a farm train with farms. 





It's Prize Time Again 


by Gordon Allison 


| l’S PRIZE-GIVING time again in the theatre 
The sign painters already have been busy on Broad 
way, splashing in proud letters on the front of play- 
houses the word about citations, bays, garlands and 
even some grants of cash money that have been 
bestowed on various theatrical enterprises. It’s still 
going on and the bouquets are flying thick and fast 
Drama Critics’ Circle Awards, the Pulitzer Prize 
if there is to be one), the American Theatre Wing’s 
Tonys, the Donaldson Awards and a welter of others 
Before it’s all over, theatrical prizes will have been 
awarded in nearly fifty categories by more than a 
dozen organizations. The number and variety is con- 
siderable, but no more so than the number and 
variety of opinions as to what and who are the mor 
deserving, for theatre people are a contentious lot 
with fierce loyalties, pet hates and a divergence ot 
convictions as wide as the sea 
For example, the two oldest prize-giving groups 
disagree regularly. They are the trustees of Colum- 
bia University, who make the Pulitzer awards, and 
the New York Drama Critics’ Circle. In fact, the 
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EOS SOCKS 


Circle probably owes its existence to the violent 
objections its members made nearly two decades ago 
to the selections and policies of the Pulitzer people 

The Critics’ Circle was formed in 1931 at an 
wutumn meeting in the Harvard Club. At that point, 
said the late John Anderson, Journal-American critic, 
in a history of the group, the members had “no 
strict intention of doing anything, except going 
around officially in circles.” Then Pulitzer trustees 
wave the critics a purpose the awarding of a 
counteractive prize of their own 

The critics’ dissatisfaction with the Pulitzer awards 
have been public since the 1926-1927 season when 
the Pulitzer judges chose to pass over such grate- 
fully remembered plays as The Silver Cord, Broad- 
Children and The Road to Rome 


to bestow a check for $1,000—the prize has since 


ay, Saturday 


been cut to $500 on Paul Green’s In Abraham's 
Bosom 

It was at this juncture that Alexander Woollcott 
then critic of The New York World, defined the 
prestige value of the Continued on page 88 
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y on most controversial figure in Hollywood 
today is a tall, dark, quick-to-smile, eye-glassed man 
of forty-six with an air of carefully stored and refrig- 
erated youth. 

His name is Dore Schary (the Dore having been 
aborted from Isadore). He is a graduate of the 
Borscht Circuit, class of ’27 ; and his official position 
today is vice-president in charge of production at 


Jif 


Ji; 
Metro-( 10ldwyn-Mayer. His salary is $3,846 a weck f / 
which is considerably less than the salaries of such // 


Metro stars as Spencer Tracy, Clark Gable, Lana 
Turner, and Van Johnson. 

Schary, however, by agreeing to extend his seven- 
year contract to 1958, was awarded by the Loew’s 
board of directors last year the right to purchase 
100.000 shares of Loew stock at $16.50 a share. 
Should the stock rise four or five points, he is then in 
the enviable position of earning up to $500,000 
profit, the tax on which is payable under a capital 
gains setup. 

Aside from his official position as Metro’s pro- 
duction head, Dore Schary is also regarded in Holly- 
wood as the unofficial spokesman for the motion 
picture industry since he represents its largest and 
most famous studio and is easily its most glib and 
presentable public relations figure. 

The anti-Schary faction, largely the film colony’s 
rightist element, resents his position and accuses him 
of being an opportunistic, ambitious, chameleonic 
party-follower whose ideas are suspect and whose 
creative talent is highly doubtful. 

“Just wait and see,” one leader of the Motion 
Picture Alliance recently told a reporter. ‘‘Dore’s 
message pictures will louse up Metro so badly that 
Joe Schenck will get down on his hands and knees 
and beg L. B. Mayer to come back to the studio.” 

On the other hand, Schary’s friends, mostly lib- 
erals, point to their man as a warm-hearted humani- 
tarian whose patriotism is second to no one’s and 
whose proven production genius qualifies him for 
comparison with the late Irving Thalberg. 

“In three years at Metro,” one of his stalwarts 
says, “Dore has not only cut the story-abandonment 
rate from 60% to 10% but he’s somehow managed 
to rid the place of the all-pervasive fear which char- 
acterized it under the Mayer regime. Maybe you 
won't believe this, but today, people actually like to 
work at MGM.” 

As in most such cases — the objective truth about 
the man lies somewhere between the accusations of 
his detractors and the hyperbole of his supporters. 

Dore Schary has been investigated by the F.B.I. 
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He hasn't matched his early dramatic 
record, but the musicals are tops. 


Dore Schary: 


Spokesman and Scapegoat 


By Lloyd Shearer 


as who in Hollywood has not) and his long-time 
history as a persistent and violent enemy of Com- 
munism and Fascism in any form is well-known in 
Washington. 

Aspersions cast on his loyalty may be disregarded 
as the malicious slander of the lunatic fringe rather 
than the honest, 
zealots. 


searching interest of misguided 

One Hollywood columnist, for example, recently 
referred to MGM under Schary as Metro Goldwyn 
When the studio threatened to file a 
$5,000,000 suit against a newspaper which carried 
the libel, the columnist broke down and admitted 
she had run the item because Schary, when he was 
working for David Selznick years ago, had refused 
to breach a confidence and give her first crack at the 
inner workings of the Selznick organization. 

While Schary’s patriotism is unassailable, his work, 
as the work of any creative figure, is not 

Certainly, at this point, on the qualitative basis of 
his motion picture output at Metro, he 
approaches the greatness of a Thalberg. 

What he does have, however, is a friendly person- 


Moscow. 


nowhere 


ality, a democratic and accessible nature, an open 


and inquiring mind, a pro- (continued on page 93) 
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The Month's Film 


Carrie 


Another Dreiser Novel 


Makes an Adult Film 


i vasT sociological novels of the late 
Theodore Dreiser have again been tapped to produce 
a superior picture. This time it’s his Sister Carrie, the 
basis for William Wryler’s Carrie 
Wyler, who is unquestionably one of Hollywood’s 


Paramount 


ablest and most intelligent directors, has translated 
Dreiser’s venerable work to the screen with unusual 
fidelity. The story of Hurstwood, a man who gives 
up respectability and security for a woman he even- 
tually loses as well, Wyler’s Carrie places proper 
emphasis upon the turn of the century milieu and 
morals that made this story possible. Hurstwood’s 
elegant Chicago eatery, his fashionable home and 


Hurstwood deserts his self-centered wife (Miriam Hopkins) .. . 


wife; Carrie’s tenement flat and the sweatshop in 
which she earns her bread ; later, the luxurious hotel 
in which Carrie and Hurstwood live together and 
their miserable East Side apartment after he has lost 
his money ; the flophouse to which he finally sinks 
all of these have been re-created on the screen with 
an attention to detail and a feeling for atmosphere 
that is rare. Jennifer Jones’ portrait of Carrie is 
perhaps a bit overly romantic, but she is clearly a 
girl for Hurstwood to leave home for. Eddie Albert 
as Carrie’s first protector, Miriam Hopkins as Hurst- 
wood’s venomous, respectable wife, both turn in out- 
standing performances. But it is Laurence Olivier 
who overshadows everything with an unforgettable 
performance as the haunted Hurstwood. Passion may 
be lacking in this film, anger certainly — the twin 
well-springs of Dreiser’s creativity — but of intelli- 
gence and sensitivity there is an abundance, and the 
result is an adult film of considerable dignity and 
integrity. 


The tragedy of Theodore Dreiser's hero, Hurstweod, 
dominates the book Sister Carrie and still deminates 
the film. His downfall begins when, infatuated, Hurst- 
wood (Laurence Olivier) steals Carrie (Jennifer 
Jones) away from her husband (Eddie Albert). 
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only to be deserted in turn by hard, practical Carrie 


Fare By Arthur Knight 


Technicolor 


and A Good Script Too 


i 


Wa. IT comes to making musical com- 
edies, Hollywood is always away out in front of the 
rest of the world. Lavish production facilities are only 
part of the explanation. It may have something to do 
with the bouncy optimism of the American charac- 
ter — and perhaps a certain lack of logic. Add a 
dozen tuneful songs and six dozen beautiful chorines, 
an ingratiating star, a good comedian, a winsome 
leading lady, Technicolor, and there you have it — a 
Hollywood musical. If you can find a good script 
too, you’re just that much ahead 


Singin’ in the Rain 


And just that much ahead isthe new Gene Kell algae gag ns pleas ale tren ach 
song-and-dancer, Singin’ in the Rain (MGM). Gis esovie business at tho dawn ef “ulhien” 

Adolphe Green and Betty Comden have put together 

an amusing and unusually sturdy story of the movies 

in the early throes of sound, embellishing it with a 

number of their old revue routines. They get their 

picture off to a brilliant start with a parody of a 

Hollywood premiere in the late twenties where Gene 

Kelly, a popular romantic star of the silents, remi- 

nisces to his rabid fans about his rise from the extra 

ranks through a series of witty flashbacks. Jean 

Hagen, with a blond wig and Judy Holliday voice, 

plays his leading lady, a femme fatale. Complicating The Raphael Loggia of the Vatican (above), freseves in 
the situation is the presence of pert Debbie Reynolds, the Church of Assisi, and bright Italian landscapes form 
a chorine who can sing. Come the “100% talking, striking background for the English-made Never Take No. 
100% singing, 100% dancing” pictures and Debbie 

gets her big chance dubbing for Jean. Meanwhile i cr ee 
Donald O’Connor, co-starred, all but steals the show ) 

with his vigorous clowning. Lavish Technicolored 
ballet numbers, many of them sly burlesques of the 
Busby Berkeley school, lead to an imaginative finale, 
decorated by Cyd Charisse and superbly danced by 
Kelly. Singin’ in the Rain bounces all the way, a big, 
happy, good-humored show.— and never happier 


than in Kelly’s own exuberant rendering of the 
title song. 


With a Seng in My Heart 


With a Song in My Heart (Fox) is a variation 
on the musical form norm, a biographical sangerfest 
built around Jane Froman’s (continued on page 104) 
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Thirty-six dancing girls 


By Doris Hering 


I HeY HAVE no sex appeal, and they’v: 


been doing practically the same steps for the past 
thirty years. Yet they must be the most beloved dan 
ing girls in show business. They’re an American 
institution. They're the Rockettes. 


For those not among the eight million people who 


applaud them each year, the Rockettes are the cele 

brated precision dancing team of the Radio City 

— aaitecopsae Music Hall. Their snappy tap-and-kick routines hav: 
been a feature of virtually every Music Hall show 

since the house opened twenty years ago. They have 

become a universal symbol for this highly specialized 


kind of dancing so much so that many people 


visiting New York put the Rockettes at the top of 
their sightseeing list. And many New Yorkers admit 
to purring happily through the latest Rockette 
routine every time the show is changed 


You can always tell when the Rockettes are going 


THEATRE 
PIRE EXIT 


DONT PARK fag 


Russell Markert, director of the Rockettes 
for twenty-five years, can still kick 
as high as the girls he trains 


Eight of Markert’s original “Rockets,” 
predecessors of his famed Rockettes. 
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Cosmo-si. £0 
| i 
Pu 


—count ‘em, 36—and 


every one like the girl next door 


to appear for the orchestra strikes up a lively tune, 
usually in 2/4 or 4/4 time, and suddenly a long line 
of tapping, strutting girls streams neatly onto th 
stage. The impression is not of thirty-six young 
women with minds and personalities, or with suga: 
daddies in the front row. Instead there is a vision of 
slender legs waving like the 


seventy-two long 


extremities of a giant jeweled centipede 


Although their pace seems relaxed and casual, t 
has none of the apathy that one usually associates 
with showgirls. They move with a pleasant, ener 
getic bounce. Their smiles are surprisingly unjaded 
And as they wrap their arms around each others’ 
waists, they resemble a row of guileless schoolgirls 

Their usual procedure is to break up into drill 
formations that are interesting enough to hold tl 
audience 


attention yet not so intricate that the 


cannot grasp the entire pattern at a glance. As they 


glide through their geometrics, sometimes in sins 
rows, sometimes en masse, sometimes wit 

out, they keep up a steady undercurrent of soft- 

or tap rhythm. And inevitably, usually at some point 
near the end of the four-minute drill, they advanc 
i straig! 


boldly downstage in a single, incredibly 


and jut their | up in high kicks or ci 


movements that se not one iota from one 


m to vary 


. a 
bring satisfied applau 


girl to the next and alway 
from the audience. 
Sometimes the Rockettes are helped by unust 
lighting effects. Sometimes they carry props or emer; 
hidden elevators, o1 
Music Hall 


abounds. But these are only incidental to a dancing 


from hat boxes, Easter eggs, 


other scenic devices in which the 


ritual that, although it cannot qualify as art, sells 


prit de corps in place of sex and invariability in 
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a business where peopl spend entire lives grasping 


for change and novelty 


Ask a member of the Music Hall audience what 
he specifically finds appealing about the Rockettes 
and he mutters something about “typically American 
girls.” What he means is that a Rockette, because of 
the open, direct style of her dancing, seems more 
real than a ballerina. It’s hard to imagine oneself 
having a soda at the corner drug store with a sylph- 
ide, but a Rockette is a likely possibility, especially 
since the antiseptic format in which she is presented 
on stage makes her seem so far from the cliché of 
the predatory chorus girl. She’s more like the girl 
next door. 
There are Most 


ritual dance was done in strict unison 


atavistic reasons too primitive 


and the high 
kick is a fertility symbol found all through primitive 
dance. And if this approach seems too subtle, it’s 


also good to remember that we 


Americans are inordi- 


nately fond cf machines, and the Rockettes 


with 
their piston leg action and their assembly-line perfec- 


Asa 
matter of fact, girls who show a natural inclination 


iil 
ilKE 


tion are as machine-li it is possible to be 


toward being solo perion rs are discouraged from 


belonging to the R 
} 


heir charm lies in their 
lieve t illusion of perfect teamwork 
he Rockettes strangely excit- 

ng uneasily whether they 

their pin-point perfection 

me kind of suspense one 

; a tight-rope performer. For 

the risk leath: for the 


rfection which, fo m, 


Rockettes it is 
is akin to death. 

olely responsible for the Rockette phe- 

their director, Russell Markert 


nomenon i As soon 
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as one meets Markert, one realizes the Rockettes are 


simply an extension of his own personality 


He’s a tall, rather handsome man with a smatter- 
ing of red-blonde hair and a tiny, carefully twirled 
moustache. He dresses like an elegant gentleman but 
talks and gestulates like a bright-eyed little boy. 
Like his famous troupe, he radiates a zestful inno- 
cence and an enthusiasm for his work that seems all 
the more incredible when one realizes he not only 
sets the Rockette routines but acts as co-ordinator for 
the Music Hall’s twelve or more shows a year 

Although in his fifties, Markert also devises the 
routines, including the high kicks, on his own supple 
body. Then, with the aid of Rockette captain Emelia 
Sherman, he teaches them to the girls. The atmos- 
phere in the giant rehearsal hall combines a brisk, 
military efficiency with a camaraderie that seems to 
spring from Markert’s ability to preside over his girls 
like a combination high priest and sweet-natured big 
brother. To make up for the complete onstage ano- 
nymity required of each girl, Markert makes her feel 
important off-stage by taking a sincere interest in 
each one individually. There aren’t too many men 
who can boast of having gotten along happily with 


over a thousand women in the past twenty-five years. 


He began this unique process of keeping women 
happy and training them to be anonymous back in 
St. Louis in 1925. A former chorus boy in Earl Car- 
roll’s Vanities, he happened one day into the New 
Amsterdam Theatre to see the Ziegfeld Follies and 
became entranced with a group of precision dancers 
in the show. They were called the “Tiller Girls.” 

The Tiller Girls were a product of the Victorian 
era in England. Their founder, John Tiller, had been 
a wealthy manufacturer with a yen for pageants, 
maypole dances, and amateur theatricals. He seems, 
like most good manufacturers, to have had a passion 
for efficient systems and trained his dancers to per- 
form in systematic unison 


The Tiller Girls, all small and dainty, were taught 
the intricacies of Italian Ballet. Audiences found 
them especially attractive because they lacked the 
come-hither blatancy of the old-time Beef Trust or 
the undisciplined competitiveness of the Follies 
Bergére chorus. Their “fancy dancing,” as it was 
called, had a family appeal 

But Markert found the Tillers too small and bird- 
like in their movements. He saw a special beauty in 
the long-legged brand of American girl and decided 
to design dances specially suited to her. His first little 
company of sixteen girls was formed in a movie 
theatre and was called the “St. Louis Rockets.” They 
were so successful he sent out several more groups 
called the “American Rockets.’ 

When S. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”) opened his great 
New York palace of culture and pleasure in 1928. 


he wanted something light to balance the compara- 
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tive seriousness of his programs, and so to the prob- 
able dismay of his chief choreographer, Leonide 
Massine, he brought in Russell Markert and his six- 
teen cuties. They were soon augmented to thirty-six. 


The Roxyettes were the hit of every show. And 
when Roxy moved over to the Radio City Music 
Hall in 1932, he brought along Russell Markert and 
his girls, who were then re-christened “Rockettes.” 
Markert still pronounces it “Rockets.” 


In order to maintain the illusion of spirited per- 
fection the Rockettes have become as standardized 
offstage as they are on. Most of them are high school 
graduates but have little or no education beyond that 
level. They have usually studied dancing since child- 
hood and for the most part have a good knowledge 
of tap dancing with the rudiments of ballet. They 
must know how to kick high and strong for that is 
their trademark 


Because their performing area is so tremendous, 
the Rockettes are unusually tall. They range from 
Y5V2" to 172". The taller girls dance in the middle 
so that the line gives the optical illusion of identical 
height. They are all slender and long-legged, and all 


wear their hair the same—down to the shoulders. 


The Rockettes are well cared for so that they will 
always be in peak performing shape. Because they 
work seven days a week, they receive one week of 
vacation in every four. This means there are actually 
forty-six girls in the group since ten are always on 
vacation. They have private quarters where they may 
do as they wish without fear of intrusion; medical 
care ; a dormitory for those who wish to be on hand 
for early rehearsals without traveling from their 
homes; and a cafeteria in case they want to eat 
without removing their stage make-up. 

Although the Rockettes perform exclusively in the 
Music Hall, an exception was made back in 1937 
when they were taken to Paris to dance just once in 
the International Exposition. Some Frenchmen paid 
as much as $50 a seat to see these pert American girls 
do a total of sixteen minutes of taps, kicks, and 
smiles. They were the rage of Paris — even eclipsing 
their lustier sisters of the Follies Bergére. But they 
hurried back to their American audiences, who com- 


plain loudly if the Rockettes are not present in every 


performance, and who count them to make sure all 
thirty-six are dancing. 


Youngsters all over the country write letters of 
application to Mr. Markert with touching comments 
like, “More than anything in the world I want to be 
a Rockette,” or “I have always dreamed of things 
like the Rockettes.” Their letters are often effusive, 
often totally unrealistic with regard to their physical 
requirements or professional background. But one 
really can’t blame them for trying. After all, the 
Rockettes are thirty-six of the most beloved young 
women in America 
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Out of the Ashes 


Photographs by 


Francis C. Fuerst 


A STRANGER arriving at the Carlo Felice 
Theatre in Genoa for an evening’s performance 
might be a little disconcerted to see an audience in 
white or black tie and evening décolleté filling the 
burned-out, bombed building with the boxes black- 
ened from fire and the walls scarred by shrapnel 

World-War II bombings left the 125-year-old 
Carlo Felice with little more than four walls. The 
Genoa city government held an open competition 
among all Italy’s architects for a replacement. An 
unknown, Paul Anton Chessa, a young Milan doctor, 
was the winner. But when his design was published, 
it caused such consternation that construction was 
postponed indefinitely. Conservatives said it was far 
too modern to be called the Carlo Felice. Among 
other things they objected strenuously to the new 
position of the stage; which Dr. Chessa had moved 
to avoid the noise of street traffic. He had dared to 
change the place where the great Caruso had sung ! 

Finally, the manager of the theatre, Signora 
Celeste Lanfranco, decided not to wait any longer 


She installed new seats, threw on a temporary cover 
for a roof and began engaging theatre, opera and 
concert companies. From the opening, performances 
were sellouts 


PAST PERFECT 
Built in 1826, the Carlo 


Felice in Genoa was one 
of Italy's most famous 
theatres. 


PAST IMPERFECT. 
During World War II the 


Carlo Felice was almost 
annihilated by bombs; 
only the walls remained. 


FUTURE INDEFINITE. 
The prize-winning design 


for a new Carlo Felice 
created such controversy 
that construction was 
postponed indefinitely. 


PRESENT. 
Sill in its burnt-out. 


bombed condition, the 
Carlo Felice is back in 
business with first-rate 
performers and sellout 
houses. 





Mr. Spelvin's Critical Review of The Critics 


Nasty Adjectives and Long Memories 


\\ 
| DON’T KNOW what the title One Bright 
Day means, but John Chapman ( Daily News 
It’s simple, silly. It means one bright day The 


hatchet mob threw more tomahawks at Svivia Kay- 


man’s Women of Twilight than at any other play 


of the season. Sample adjectives: “Inept, unsavory 
nasty, tawdry, embarrassing, tasteless, insensitive” 
Robert Coleman (Daily Mirror 


clumsy, maudlin, mawkish, silly, hopelessly clumsy, 


“Overwrought, 


foolish, wildly improbable, trash”—Richard Watts 
Jr. (New York Post 
cheap dialogue, cold, uncooked and greasy, banal, 
Brooks Atkinson New York 
Times “Dull, dispiriting ” 


“Most repulsive of the year, 


slatternly, trite” 
Chapman. What's the 
that the best you can do? . . . However, 
Women of Twilight took in John McClain (journal 
American Said John: “I know nothing of Sylvia 


Rayman, the authoress, beyond the meager billing 


matter, boy 


in the program, but she can write a play. She may 
even one day write a truly great one. This one is 
good. It’s also good and gruesome.” Just like a 


critic, to take everything back in the last word 


By George Spelvin 


Critics, incensed at these innocent and_ playful 
paragraphs, are asking who George Spelvin is. Spel- 
vin is no novice in the theatre. He made his New 
York debut in the cast of Winchell Smith’s Brew 
ster’s Millions on New Year’s Eve, 1906, at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre 

“Martha Wright, the co-star of South Pacific, has 
not missed a performance since her black French 
poodle, Susie, gave birth to seven puppies a fortnight 
ago.”—J. P. Shanley (New York Times 
gossip sheet 


Just a 


Abe Burrows, who got heaps of publicity for doc- 
toring Three Wishes for Jamie, had day-and-dat 
interviews in The Times and the New York Herald 
He told the Trib’s Harold Brown, “When 


you doctor a show you get a good deal of money fo 


Tribune 


a short operation. In return the protocol is that you 
don’t talk about it. As a rule your name doesn’t 
appear. It’s just like a real doctor. You meet hin 
on the street and say, “That’s a beautiful girl.” You 
don’t expec! him to say, ‘Yeah, but you should have 


seen her before I did a (continued on page 87 


‘> tired of having 


Wes quoted out 
of contes 








—— 


Maaveu in Act Two of Top Banana the 


voices of Phil Silvers and Ted (Sport) Morgan are 
raised in lugubrious duet. Although Mr. Silvers is 
bipedal and Mr. Morgan a four-year-old airedale, the 
resultant melody is not as unharmonious as might be 
supposed. The audience, in fact, loves it. 

Sport has soft brown eyes, a gingerbread-brown 


, 


fur with blond “feathers,” and a tremendous amount 
of poise and stage presence. His owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathan Wollman (who act as translator in his 
interviews with the press, Sport not being bilingual 

state that he is “half human. He frightens us some- 
times.” According to the Wollmans, Sport is ex- 
tremely cue-conscious and is also, alas, something of a 
ham. He loves applause and is unscrupulous in put- 
ting in bits of theatrical business during curtain calls. 

The Morgan part of Sport’s name — with its 
financial ring — seems justified. He is, first of all, 
one of Top Banana’s investors, with two blocks of 
stock. Furthermore, he is Vice President In Charge 
Of Dog Baskets of the American Basket Company, 
a legitimate and prosperous organization of which 
Mr. Wollman is president and Mrs. Wollman 
secretary-treasurer. Sport’s name is on the letterhead 
and many an unsuspecting customer has written to 
him in the course of business with the concern. 

Despite the fact that Sport “likes people better 
than dogs,” the Ada-Sha Kennels of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are sending him this month, via air cargo, a 
pedigreed airedale “playmate,” gender unspecified. 

Sport, who is, incidentally, non-Equity, has ap- 
peared on various TV shows; won a gold plate for 
“Bringing Back the Love of the Airedale,” a breed 
which, it seems, has been more or less dormant since 
the days of President Harding ; made a recording for 
Capitol Records with full orchestral accompaniment ; 
and is the subject of a new book by Darold Elliot 
entitled Broadway's Bow-Wox 

In addition to milk and a mundane dog biscuit 
now and then, Sport likes boiled beef, roast beef- 
with-a-bone, ribbed steak, and chopped sirloin lightly 
broiled. He prefers garlic with the last item but 
usually forgoes it in deference to Mr. Silvers and 
their close harmony. 

\s for future plans, Sport has several television 
appearances lined up, he expects to go on the road 
with Banana, and is constantly singing for benefits. 
Then, there’s that “playmate” from Cincinnati. 

















































Ted (Sport) Morgan 


(w@ his signature) 


. . . SHOW STOPPER 


Interview and Drawing 


By Doug Anderson 
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for his ability to stick his fingers into more theatrical pies 
and pull out more plums than anyone else. Not since 
the days of Clyde Fitch has one man been represented on 
Broadway at the same time by so much, as producer, 
director and actor. Ferrer has taken over 48th Street ; its 
three legitimate theatres carry his name in lights: The 
Cort with The Shrike (producer, director and leading 
actor, whose heartbroken final exit is pictured here), the 
48th Street with Stalag 17 (director and producer). The 
Playhouse with The Chase (producer and director). A 
fourth play, The Four-Poster (director) is on view a block 
away on 47th Street. Mr. Ferrer is also: (1) doing re- 
search for the role of Toulouse-Lautrec in a film to be 
directed by John Huston in Paris this summer; (2) 
studying soft shoe and tap dancing for the George M. 
Cohan role in next season’s The Musical Comedy Man; 
(3) working on production ideas for a new play, A 
Stretch on the River; (4) supervising a dramatization of 
Erich Remarque’s Spark of Life; (5) reading scripts for 
a planned London appearance under Laurence Olivier’s 
auspices ; (6) taking singing lessons for the role Chaliapin 
made immortal in the opera Boris Godunov. Between now 
and next Tuesday Mr. Ferrer may announce further plans; 
his latest film is titled significantly Anything Can Happen. 





Clifford Odets, the author. 


How 


The Country Girl 


Came About 


In the Words of the People Involved 


By Armand Aulicino 





Boris 


Aronson, the set designer. 


i HE COUNTRY GIRL, jointly produced by 
Dwight Deere Wiman, Clifford Odets and Lee Stras- 


berg, opened in New York on November 10, 1950, 
and proved to be Clifford Odets’ first hit on Broad- 
way since his Group Theatre days 


Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times, next morn- 
ing: “Odets has never written with so profound a 
knowledge of people as he does in THE COUNTRY 
GIRL.’ 


Clifford Odets on how it began: “Very simply, I have 


thousands of ideas in my files; twenty or thirty plays 


outlined at a time. The important thing is what 
impels me to work on any one of them. In the case 
of THE COUNTRY GIRL the idea wasn’t worked out 
very much. I happened to see Charles Coburn in 
New York and he mentioned he wanted to do a play 
I looked in my files and got this idea and soon began 
to write. I soon realized that Coburn was too old for 
the triangle of the two men and the girl. Practically 
speaking, however, if Coburn hadn’t mentioned want- 
ing to do a play, I might not have started THI 
COUNTRY GIRL. 

“I wrote at least two or three versions of the play 
before showing it to anyone. No one saw it before the 
fourth draft. The differences in the versions were 
mainly rewriting of certain scenes pertaining to the 
dramatic structure. I didn’t know until the second 
draft, for example, that Georgie wasn’t a very de- 
structive, bitchy woman. She really was in the first 
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Forrest Haring, the company manager. 


drafts. She had cancer too, and discovers in the 
middle of the play she hasn’t much time left to live. | 
wrote that out, however —- How God-like. You give 
someone cancer, then take it away. Maybe play- 
wrights should cure cancer, instead of doctors. Put 
a sheet of paper into the typewriter, take it out and 


cancer is cured.” 


Brooks Atkinson’s review said: “At least for the time 
being, Mr. Odets has set the ailing cosmos to one 
side and written a plain, human story.” 


Odets: “I never wrote a play that didn’t tell a story 
The only thing is that I usually verbalized the impli- 
cations. It may be that in THE COUNTRY ciRL I 
didn’t verbalize them — things like what makes a 
man like Frank Elgin a drunkard.” 

“When I start to write, I have a general idea of 
the play. It expands as I write. In THE COUNTRY GIRL 
my point of view was held in abeyance because | 
wanted to accomplish something particular. I wanted 
to take simple elements and make something sharp 
and theatrical out of them. I stated a fact, the story 
of these people, rather than speculated about the fact. 

“Someone who writes or works creatively doesn’: 
function on all fronts at once. I can always write a 
good theatre piece. I ought to be able to do that. [’m 
forty-five and I’ve spent twenty-seven of those years 
in the theatre. But it’s not my interest to write just a 
theatrical piece. Every so often I want to correct 
certain technical problems that bother me: It’s like 
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Brooks Atkinson, the Times reviewer. 
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writing myself a lesson. I write fluently, but to com 
bine a certain linear drive of story with psychological 
drive is the real problem. I don’t know anyone who 
can do it, who ever did it 


“Theatre must appeal to man’s immediate percep- 
tion. Writing plays isn’t like doing oil paintings. You 
can’t say if they don’t get it now, then they'll get it 
forty years later ; the play doesn’t usually survive that 
long. I’m a popular writer and I don’t want to write 


for the library.” 


Lee Strasberg, co-producer of THE COUNTRY GIRL, 
says: “In the first draft he showed me Georgie was 
already a positive character and sympathetic. I had 
a feeling at the time that Odets was aware of the 
destructiveness in people. It’s not a_ psychological 
play since he couldn’t have changed the role of the 
wife the way he did if it were. Odets is like most 
intelligent people in the theatre today. They find 
that the ideas they cherish come over too personally 
so they seek to be impersonal or theatrical. I feel THE 
COUNTRY GIRL has the straightforwardness of his ear- 
lier plays such as Waiting for Lefty, the quality of 
taking the directness of life and using it. This is 
evidenced by the way he uses the theatre background 
in THE COUNTRY GIRL. The scenes don’t have the 
propaganda of Lefty, but they do have the same 
directness in making their point. He tried to follow 
through with the theme of the story and not allow 
himself to tell the audience his own feelings.” 


Boris Aronson, who designed the sets: “If you're 
familiar with Odets’ work, you know everything he 
writes is written personally. He was trying to get 
inside of the people because the story, like that of 
every great play or movie, when told in three sen- 
tences seems like nothing has happened. But when 
you see it, the inside has so much to it; so much 
humanity, and it’s so deeply felt that the conventional 
story becomes something you identify yourself with.” 


Clifford Odets set Tue COUNTRY GIRL in a theatri- 
cal background 


Odets: “I might have set it that way because | 
missed the theatre.” 


lee Strasberg : “Odets first described the play to me 
as beginning in an empty theatre while rehearsals 
are going on.” 


Boris Aronson: “There is nothing more glamorous 
and more sad than backstage in the theatre. There is 
something about the very nakedness of a rehearsal 
which is dramatic because it is stripped of all the 


superficiality that’s added later.’ 
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The entire subject of the theatrical background oj 
the play reflects Mr. Odets’ growth as a writer. 


Lee Strasberg: “This was his first show on his own 
I felt it was an important thing for him to do. Any- 
thing that brought him closer to the theatre was 
good. As a director, he works from the character’ 


point of view.” 


Forrest C. Haring, company manager, on Odets 
direction: “His approach is different with each actor 
He works nicely with them — takes them aside and 
talks quietly about what the people are like in his 
plays. He talks about the characters, rather than tries 
to demonstrate what the actors should do. He never 


reads lines for an experienced ac tor.” 


Lee Strasberg: “Odets works logically. He explains 
what’s supposed to be happening. He’s very con- 
cerned about character behavior.” 


Odets on directing: “The requirements of the play 
are such that each scene must be played as written 
there isn’t much room for interpretation by the 
director 


“To my mind there are three ways to direct a play 
First, critically. That is, to analyze each scene and 
moment for the actors. Secondly, to direct it syn- 
thetically, to take the material of the play and create 
something new out of it by enlarging it. Thirdly, and 
the best way, is a combination of both. In the years 
I’ve spent in the theatre, I almost feel that it is better 
not to have the actors know too much of the philo- 
sophical overtones of a play. The affinity of the actor 
to the part is far more important. I’m against this 
business of philosophical nonsense where an actor 
with three lines wants to know what his motivation is 
to say ‘Hello’ to the lead during a minor moment.” 


Boris Aronson on Ais settings for the production 
“My entire approach was based on the conception of 
Odets’ trying to get inside his characters. The play is 
mostly about two people on stage. I felt there should 
be a feeling of great emptiness on the stage during 
the rehearsal scene as contrasted with the very 
limited, condensed and tiny place where they live, 
with everything cluttered up. I wanted to create the 
feeling you get with so many actors, that if they 
walked out, you'd feel they had never lived there at 
all. Then, there’s the dressing room. I attempted to 
dramatize different things. The Boston one was very 
depressing: The beams overhead, the steam pipes 
showing and the walls broken down. That’s because 
the play at that time is at its lowest point. Frank is 
drunk, he is failing, etc. Finally, the most attractive 
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setting, comparatively speaking, in color, proportion 
and design, was the last scene. This is where there’s 
hope, where they succeed and can look forward to 
life confidently.” 


Within this setting, the play deals with the story 
of the three main characters: Of the alcoholic actor 
making a comeback, his wife who is losing hope of 
a life with him and the young director who has faith 
in the actor. 


Forrest C, Haring: “As in the case of all play- 
wrights, the characters are all different expressions 
of Odets. He was concerned with the problems of 
personal relationship and the adjustments necessary 
to solve them. Man cannot live alone.” 


Lee Strasberg: “Odets has a romantic attitude of 
life. Not quite in the sense that ‘Love conquers all’, 
but that in the feeling people have for each other 
there is a great deal of life force. He’s concerned 
with the misunderstandings people have of each other 
and their cruelty. Not in the political or economic 
sense, but in a purely human sense.” 


In Odet’s mind, Georgie was the leading character, 
but Boris Aronson leaned heavily toward Frank 
Elgin, the actor. 


Aronson: ‘“That’s because he’s extremely important : 
Of course his wife’s important too — but he’s a com- 
bination: He has real glamor although he’s a lot of 
trouble to his wife. That’s why she stays with him. 
A real play is when two people are both right. No 
drama exists when one is a villain and the other pure 
gold. Georgie is very right and you understand her. 
And Frank, on the other hand, is an artist; he is 
sensitive and things go wrong and he takes to drink. 


“The reason I lean toward Frank in terms of the 
environment of the play is because Georgie didn’t 
have a chance to create a permanent home. So I 
couldn’t dramatize it. She couldn’t do it on the 
empty stage, in the little room — or in the Boston 
dressing room. That’s why the only scene that was 
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pleasant was the one in New York. I couldn’t drama- 
tize her world of living because she’s fighting it all 
the time. She doesn’t have the chance to do anything 
about where they are.” 


The last scene of THE COUNTRY GIRL is the dressing 
room in New York during Frank’s opening night in 
the play within the play. 


Odets: “As it is now written, the action is resolved 
by Georgie sticking with Frank and Bernie going off 
alone. But the real interpretation of what will happen 
to these people is for the reader or the audience. The 
last scene was not in the play until four or five nights 
before the New York opening.” 


Odets knew he had a problem with the last scene 
but wanted to wait until the play went into rehearsal 
to take advantage of things he could visualize once 
the actors had assumed their roles. 


Odets: “The last scene is the best technical job | 
ever did. It could only be on opening night in New 
York. What woman would leave her husband then 
but a real positive horror of a gal. The audience 
wants to know about the wife and the director. Will 
she stay or will she leave him? Will Frank be a hit, 
will he hit the bottle again, etc. And all this is cov- 
ered in only nine typed pages of script. I had more 
fun in rewriting the last scene than anything I’ve 
ever done. I was worried. I wanted to stay out an- 
other week, but it all worked out fine.” 


Lee Strasberg: “I’m proud of his last scene, too. It 
was real ‘reworking.’ It was done by working; it 
didn’t just happen. It was an actual problem that 
had to be dealt with, and he tackled it. This was an 
achievement for him!” 


Brooks Atkinson: “Clifford Odets has really got 
down to work. THE COUNTRY GIRL is the best play 
he has written for years, perhaps the best play of his 


” 


career. 








ST IT 


two acts 


A play in 


by CLIFFORD ODETS 





Dwight Deere Wiman first presented the 


Mrasberg and Odets production of The 
Country Girl directed by Clifford Odets 
with scenery and lighting by Boris Aron 
son, at the Lyceum Theatre on Friday 
evening, November 10, 1950, with the 


following cast 


order of speaking 


BERNIE DODD Steven Hill 
LARRY Peter Kass 
PHIL COOK Louis Veda Quince 
PAUL UNGER Joseph Sullivan 
NANCY STODDAKD Phyllis Love 
FRANK ELGIN Paul Kelly 
GEORGIE FLGIN Uta Hagen 
RALPH Tony Albert 


The action is contemporary 


The stage of a New York 


theatre 


\ furnished room, later the 


same day 


The rehearsal Stage, ten ¢ 


later 


[he furnished room 


\ dressing room in a Boston 
theatre, after midnight, a week 


ater 


ACT Ul 


The Boston dressing room 


few nights later 


The Boston dressing room, the 


next day 


A dressing room in 4 New 
York theatre, evening, some 


weeks later 





Photographs 


? 
Throughout the play, in the stage dire 
by John Bennewitz tions, right and left mean stage right 
stage left 





ACT ONE: 


Scene | 


In a muted gloomy atmosphere three 
men are seated or standing on the bare 
stage of a New York theater. The stage 
ts set for a rehearsal; chairs are strewn 
about in an order which indicates the 
demarcation of a set. There is a work 
table at the left. A pilot light and a strip 
provide the illumination 


Soft radio music, a popular Mexican 
song handled by a lamenting but insinu- 
ating tenor, comes from one side. Bernie 
Dodd, the director, is softly whistling 
with the song. Paul Unger, the play- 
wright, has straddled a chair, his back 
to the audience. The producer, Phil 
Cook, us gravely and thoughtfully smok- 
ing a Turkish cigarette. It is very evident 
that the men have something on their 
minds 


BERNIE (looking intently at Cook, to no 
one tn particular Where's that music 
coming from? (No one answers. Bernie 
pauses before sauntering down to Cook 
Well, what about it? (Cook’s face tight- 
Larry, the 
stage manager, comes in from the right 


and respectfully addresses Bernie 


ens and he won't answer 


tarry: Do you want me to hold the 
company, Bernie? They're waiting 


BtRNiE: Dismiss them, no. But tell them 
to stand by for a possible seven o'clock 
all tonight 


Larry: Right. (He starts out but stops 


as Bernie speaks 


BERNIE: Elgin, I want Elgin to wait 


Frank Elgin? 


LARRY: 


BERNIE: Yes, have him wait. Where's 


that music coming from ? 


LARRY: Prop man’s room 


BERNIE: Oh 
Larry leaves 


BERNIE: to Cook Well, what's the 
verdict? 


cook: (in a low voice) 1 wish I could 
lay myself away in a safety deposit box 


for a few months! 


Bernie snorts, not impolitely. Unger turns 
and represses a yawn. Cook looks pain- 
fully and resentfully at Bernie 


Bernie, you get the damnedest 
ideas of any man I ever met! 


COOK: 


BERNIE: 
you are, Phil, but a little realism is of 


(quietly) I'm as annoyed as 
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the essence, to quote one of your favorite 
lines. 


cook: But what the heck’s realistic 
about giving Elgin a reading? Am |! 
dumb? Why not let the doorman read 
for the part? 


Nancy, a young ingénue, enters very 


timidly from the right 


BERNIE: (sternly) Don’t come in here, 


Nancy we're busy 


nancy: I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Dodd. I 
left my part on the chair. May I? 


Bernie nods impatiently and watches 
Nancy as she takes her part and leaves 


saying, “Please excuse me, everyone.’ 


Cook fumingly) Damn it, Bernie, |! 


don’t follow vou and that’s the truth! 


BERNIE coldly) What don't you fol- 
low? We've been in rehearsal four days 
Sarcastically) Due to a technical fluke 
with the contract not your fault, of 
course — Mr. Billy Hertz, our leading 
man, is on his way to Hollywood and a 
flowery two-picture deal. As of today, 
here and now, we are minus a leading 
man. Since we are booked into Boston on 


the twenty-eighth we are in trouble 


cook: (impatiently) 1 know all of this 


BERNIE: Then let me read Elgin for the 
part. Twelve years ago I saw him give 
two performances that made my hair 
stand up Abruptly he calls offstage 

Close that door and keep it closed! (To 
Cook, angrily) Cookie, don't you under- 
stand? All I'm saying is let me read him 


for the part! 


UNGER 


That's right, Phil. It 
doesn't do any harm to give the man a 


quietly 


reading 


Cook after a pause, shrugging) All 
right, read him I don't say don’t read 


him 
Bernie, annoyed, prowls around the stage 


BERNIE: But don’t make any cracks when 
I call him in 


cook: But | happen to remember you 
looked this Elgin up five weeks ago for 
the part. He didn't do then and he won't 


do now 


BERNIE But I gave him the 
inderstudy, didn’t I? 


genera! 


COOK Proving what? 


BERNIE: Proving I didn’t think his whole 


future was behind him. 
Cook mutters something. 
BERNIE: What? 


Cook Nothing o% 


Bernie looks at him and then abruptiy 
swings off to the right. 


BERNIE: (calling offstage) Larry 
Larry! (Larry appears at the right.) Ask 
Frank Elgin to come in, kid. 


Disgusted, Cook grinds his cigarette 
underfoot; he is always gloomy, with a 
certain heavy pout about him, always 
dependent and uncertain of himself, but 
never wanting to admit it. Unger is 
thirty, tender-hearted and open, simple 
in @ good sense 


Bernie Dodd can be very direct; he 1s 
small but with lots of wiry and graceful 
physical energy. At just thirty-five he is 
very successful, somewhat fretful and 
prowling when in rehearsal. Normally, 
however, his manner is friendly if a 
little watchful. From former excess of 
feeling about any and all things he has 
become saturnine, his face impassive; 
there #3 a gloomy, thoughtful overtone 
about him. This gives him an air of un- 
willingness, as if he no longer wants to 
be personally involved with persons or 
things; actually it is a form of protective 
distrust, expressing itself in what seems 
a main quality of being objective and 
impersonal, as if one were working with 
a screw driver on a cold piece of ma- 
chinery. But, of course, this mask of 
impersonality is not the truth. Just nou 
Bernie is typically prowling. 


Larry returns with Frank Elgin, an actor 
of fifty, whose present seediness does not 
hide a certain distinction of personality 
He is nervous but nevertheless deports 
himself like the important actor he used 
to be. He stands there awkwardly, quite 
aware that three pairs of eyes are search 
ing him 


FRANK 


You want me, Mr. Dodd? 


BERNIE: Yeah, Frank, sit down a minute 
To Larry) Company dismissed ? 

LARRY: Yes, sir 

BERNIE: Frank, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Not so much for me as for 

our producer and Mr. Unger, the author 
Read the part of Judge Murray for 


them 


PRANK 


Billy Hertz is out for good, huh? 


BERNIE: (ignoring his remark) Not that 
I can promise anything. 


FRANK: (puzzled and nervous) Why do 


you want me to read? 


cook: (darkly) Why does someone want 
you to read a part? 


BERNIE: (abruptly calling off to the left) 
Hey, “Props”! Shut off that radio or 
close the door! (Gently, to Frank) Read 
the part, Frank. 
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rxaANK: Sure... All right 


He stands, but his attitude seems so slow 
and reluctant that it annoys Cook. The 
music disappears. 


cook: Of course, you wouldn't take the 
part if we offered it to you, would you? 


FRANK: (humbly) I’m not fighting, Mr. 
Cook. If you want me to read for 


vou 


BERNIE: (to Larry) The disclosure scene, 
end of Act Two. Find the place for him 
and wait outside, kid. 


coox: Everyone in the theater is slightly 
bats in the belfry! 


Larry: Don’t want me to cue him in? 


Larry has picked up the script and now 
hands Frank the actual part. Bernie, an- 
noyed with Cook, takes the script from 
Larry. 


serniz: No, I'll do it. 


Larry finds the place, hands the part 
back to Frank, and goes. Part in hand, 
Frank seems momentarily helpless as he 
crosses and elaborately drops his cigarette 
into a pail. 


BERNIE: Take it easy, Frank. I’m not 
looking for a performance. Sit, walk, 
anything you want. Got the place? 


FRANK: (hefts the part in his hand, at- 
tempting humor) Yes. Feels like the Sun- 
day Times. 


BERNIE: We can cut down to — Bert is 
already in — the Judge’s line: “I didn’t 
ask you to sit down .. .” 


Trying to hide his agitation, Frank paces, 
looking upward for the best light by 
which to read. 


FRANK: “I didn’t ask you to sit down 
because I don’t want a louse on my 
furniture.” That it? 


BERNIE: Yes. (Continuing in the play) 
“I don’t think this furniture will be 
yours much longer, Judge Murray!" 


FRANK: “And I think I'll have to ask 
for an explanation of this big-mouth atti- 
tude. You damn Reform Party kids come 
and go like a ten-cent piece of ice. Now 
get out before I kick you out! You only 
got in here because you know Ellen!” 


BERNIE: “I resent that!” 


“Not as much as I—” (He 
moves nervously under the lights.) What 
is that? I can’t make it out. (Then) 
Oh! “Not as much as I resent you, you 
little Wop bastard!” 


FRANK 


BERNIE: “I’m not letting you put this 
discussion on any personal plane! There's 


too much at stake!” 
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Frank: It won't do, Mr. Dodd. I always was a dead bunny when it came to 
sight reading. Thanks for the chance, but it won't do. 


Paul Kelly. 


FRANK: (as Bernie begins to read the 
“I represent the collective 


will of thousands of our best —’’ 


same line 


BERNIE: No, that’s my line, Frank 


FRANK: (lamely) Well, it’s in this part 
I can’t see what I’m reading. I mean the 
light I mean Hertz is got the whole 


part penciled up 


BERNIE: (urgently) Go on, don’t stop. 


FRANK: I can't. I’m sorry. I’m saying, 
“Hands, behave!” but they’re shaking 
like a leaf 


BERNIE: Start right from where we left 


off 


Frank looks at Bernie and Cook from 
under his eyebrows, not lifting his head; 
then he drops his eyes and slowly shakes 
his head 


BERNIE: What's the matter? 


FRANK: It won't do, Mr. Dodd. I 
always was a dead bunny when it came 
to sight reading. Thanks for the chance, 


but it won't do 


He walks to a table with bitter dignity 
and puts the part down. Cook enjoys 
this part of the scene. Bernie is annoyed 


BERNIE: (to Unger) Give him a clean 
script, Paul. 


FRANK: (unhappily) What's the use? 
You've been very nice, Dodd. You looked 
me up before—gave me the general 
understudy — I appreciate what you did, 
but — 
BERNIE: (abruptly calling offstage) 
Dammit, I want that door shut and stay 
shut! (He throws the script to the table 
and turns) I can’t be that wrong, Frank 
—I knew an actor when I see one! 
Let’s forget the damn script! Let’s im- 
provise the scene! Just the situation - 
not the author’s scene! 


FRANK: How do you mean? 


BERNIE: Ad lib, just ad lib it. Improvise 
it. Look at me! I’m a fresh kid — I 
wanna marry your grandchild and you 
don’t want me to. That’s the situation 
(He begins to pace, waving the others 
aside. Soon he is pacing around Frank, 
like a bull fighter around a helpless ani- 
mal, which is the impression Frank gives 
for the moment. Then, angrily) “I don’t 
leave this house until I get your answer 
Don’t call in any servants or I’ll knock 
them all on their ears!” ‘ 3 
FRANK: 


(slowly) “What do you 


want?” 


BERNIE: “I want to marry your grand- 
child and you don’t want me to!” 
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FRANK ‘Why should I let you marry 
my grandchild?” Right? 


Then) “Who the hell are vou to come 


Anxiously 


busting in this house like a hurricane? 


BERNIE ‘You don’t answer phones, so 


I'm here in person! 


They are gradually slipping in 


a re@uy 
dramatix cene Frank standing stock 


still until, in moment, he begins t 


follow Bernie wherever he move hortly 


they begin bangin on the table 

FRANK: “I usually make up my own 
mind when and when not to answer the 
phone. As far as Ellen's concerned, as 


far as she’s concerned you can go to 


hell! 


BERNIE You won't talk to me that wa 
again! 
FRANK: “I'll talk to you that way again 
and again and again!” Is that what you 
want? (Suddenly choleric “Now get 
out before I open vour head with a 
poker 


BERNIE We have to have a talk, a long 
talk, Frank 

FRANK dropping his voice) “I'll talk, 
I'll talk to vou, son. Let's see what's 
really on your mind 

BERNIE tauntingly) “I don’t think you 
can stop me, Frank! 

FRANK: (scornfully) “Oh, I'll stop you! 
I'll stop you, Dodd, if it’s the last thing 
I do! Don’t underestimate me. I haven't 
begun to fight yet. And 


BERNIE: “I’m sorry for you! By next 


week you'll be front-page news ! 


FRANK “Wait a minute, wait 
What the devil are you talk- 


ing about? Explain this thing to me! 


angrily 
a minute! 


BERNIE: “I’m head of the Citizens’ Non 


Partisan Committee, too 


Frank, really acting now, looks at him 
incredulously and then abruptly bursts 
mio laughter. He breaks that up with 


a fit of coughing 


PRANK “Did vou ever tell that to 
Ellen? 


BERNIE: “I’m telling her tonight 


FRANK chortling) “Well, boy, that's 
God Al- 
mighty, I want you to tell her your 
plans! I want to be behind a door when 


you tell her your plans !* 


just what I want you to do! 


BERNIE: quickly That's it, Frank! 
Now change the color. You've lost every- 
thing. Where is Ellen you haven't 
seen her for two days she’s deserted 


you 


FRANK changing to a pensive though ‘ is back to the theater. Now Frank 


“Ellen? Where's Ellen? Haven't ighs deeply 


fuiness breathing a strange spell 


seen her for two days He ha f majesty 


eated himself, but now he slowly stand 


; t That was the last speech of 
shakes his head, shows worry and neri } 


0 a's Millions, wasn't it 
usness for the first time Is 


daughter in the house? He 


Standing, he rul 
ves around like an old man hakes his head if 


the greatest confidence in het 
fully) “Now I think I asked 


of here about a long moment 


: , f] t th 7] , 
men are fandinge j , ing i he othe 


ajter af Frank, would vou wai 


ne ol 


BERNIE admirinel) That's 


. ! 
2 5 1 wait 
That's the wav you used to go! 


| the right. Berni yins the 
But Frani a Bernie g é t _ ? 18 Bernie mee 


his satisfaction 
phantly at Cook and Unege 


he scene with strength and t SERNIE Well, what did vou see 
flinging his overcoat in Bernie 


BF If you're asking me, something 


Frank: “Now get out of here! n't 1 wouldn't have believed. Where was 


look at me that way. Nobody wat that seed) 


> 


hiding all that power and 


ajest 


cook: We've done three shows together 


THE COUNTRY GIRL 
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Copyright 1949, 1951 by Clifford Od 


Rey 


Bernie, I know you well. You're a 


of violent preconceptions 


BERNI Didn't that scene speak for 
tself 


Cau Teor Professic . 2 cag COOK What did it speak ? Does five 


warned that Jhe (« 
tected under the copyris 
States of America, th 
ing the Dominion of 
countries of the Copyr 
royalty All rights, 
amateur, motion picture, 


minutes of ad lib prove he can memorize 
und play eighty sides? Just bear in mind 
this is for a potent seventy thousand 


bucks! He's been laying in pickle for a 
reading, televisior 
the rights of trans 
gt 5 are strictiy 
sroduction rights are t 
raed sts P ay Servi ' BERNII 
Street, New York 
permission no productior 
amateur actors; the Service 
of the authorized text 
rights other than non-pro 
be addressed to 


good ten years 


quietly) Someone took a chance 
one day with an actress named Laurette 
Taylor and look what she did in her 


last few years 


cook: But, darling, that man’s a bleary 


bum ! 


BERNIE: I don't want him to hear you 
He waits a mo- 


Well, what about him? 


don’t raise your voice 
pity or your help It’s no satisfaction ir ment. Then 
a cold world to have your colder pit 
Werba was a great man in his day cook: Look, you own twenty per cent 
that’s what all the loafers are saving of this show yourself! (To Unger 
You're the doesn't this 


Werba made his millions, but the bo playwright 


wonder is living with his in-laws now worry you? 
thev sav! And now you come here and 
tell me, ‘Mr 


prison within the month 


ET IS cigs ee UNGER promptly) Not if it doesn't 


oe rs worry Bernie 


tell you-- Werba won't give up his 


COOK momentarily stymied, hesitates 
What about Ray New- 
ton? He’s still available 


name and take a number! Werba is still 
: before turning 
a great man! He tore an empire out of 


the world before he was thirty and he'll 


live to do it again! And when that time 


BERNIE sharply) 1 don’t want Ray 


comes you listen to this! I won't He's my idea of nothing, just 


Newton! 


forget my enemies or my friends. | will nothing ! 


never forget those who dragecd me 


down !' ook: Well, what do vou think you can 
get out of him? 
Frank has been talking directly front 


Bernie, who has seated himself at the 


BERNIF flatly) 1 don’t know 
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CooK aghast) You don't know’ 


BERNIE: How the hell should | know? 
He's a big 
dark X! (Prowling again) Do vou think 
I underestimate the job if I use this 


lush ? 


He makes a mark in the air 


UNGER smiling to himself) Don't raise 


your voice 


BERNIE: We open in Boston in three 
weeks and two days. I'll have to manipu 
late and outthink him every inch of the 
way. (He snorts) Big comfort m\ 
father was a lush I have some back- 
ground for the job. (He turns to Unger 
But if this comes off you're apt to get 
something that happens once in twenty 


years! 


UNGER impressed I believe vou 


you Say $0 


cook: And he’s apt to have an ulcerated 


sponge for a brain, too 


BERNIE: We can stay out till he's letter 


perfect. The season's young 
cook: But I'm not! 


Then what do vou want to do’ 
> 


BERNIE 
Postpone (Answering his own qu 


tion) Postpone ! 


COOK dismayed) How can we post 
pone? We're in for a twentv-thousand 
dollar bite already. The scenery’s o1 


dered, the guarantees on the house 


BERNIE swiftly Then what do 


want to do? 


Cook hesitantly) Could we 
around for someone else while les re 


hearsing? 


BEKNIF firmly) No, 1 won't do that 
Once we start we don't let him go with 
out real cause. A binge is real cause. Or 
if he can’t retain lines. And, hold your 
hat, | wanna give him a_ run-of-the 
play contract, not a two wecks deal 
Quickly) Because I'd need his complete 
confidence, Cookie. Give him a two 
weeks deal and he knows we can let 


him out any time 


COOK indignantly) No, sir! No run- 
of-the-play contract for Mr. Elgin. I'd 


rather go back to Dallas and 


He starts out, but Bernie takes him by 


an arm and turns him 


BERNII quietly Okay, Phil 


weeks deal 


COOK disturbed, after a pause 


do we pay him? 
BERNIE \ few hundred a wee! 


A pause. Cook agrees by not answering 
The prop man must have opened his 


loor, for the music begins again 
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But I mean it, Phil 


I don't let him out without real cause 


BERNIE warningly 


cook: Umm 


BERNIE 
Paul? 


turning Agreed with 


uncer: Umm 


Powsed, as tf a dancer, Bernie's eyes and 
manner begin to sparkle; his attitude is 


ense but quietly expressive 


BERNIE: I'm one of those fools who saw 
Laurette Tavlor in The Glass Menagerie 
eight times. Now maybe something 
here I'm not saying what but 
it needs your real co-operation He 
walks over to the right and calls) Frank! 


Frank Elgin! Oh, Frank! 


Larry enters from the right as Bernie 


begins prowling expectantly 
) 


ery: You want Mr. Elgin 


BERNIF walking back) Yes, send him in 
He's gone he lef 
BERNIE: What do you mean, he left? 

iarmRY: He left about five minutes ago 


BERNIE 
What’ 


impatiently) Where? Coffee? 


tarry: He just walked out, Bernie. He 


didn't say 


Bernie's face grows erim; behind him 
Cook smirks 
BERNIE: I see I'll have to go and get 
him. (Pausing, glowering, Bernie turns 
abruptly and hurries out.) 


cook: (bitterly) He's going to go and 


get him! In what Eighth Avenue bar? 


Waggine his head, Cook starts out, 
Unger following 


Scene 2 


Frank’s furnished room in mid-Manhat 
tan, west of Eighth Avenue, a little later 
The shabby room is lighted by a lamp 
and a small window; it is not possible 
to tell that it is high noon outside. In 
he center is an iron bedstead. To the 
Down- 


a kitchenette in an alcove 


right, a chest and a wardrobe 
stage, right, 
The door is also at the right. Loud music 
comes out of a small radio. Frank’s wife, 
Georgie Elgin, is obviously doing two 
things suffering from a toothache and 
packing a suitcase. She turns at a knock 
at the door 


GrorGie: Yes, ves, ll turn it down 


Instead she turns the radio off com- 


pletely. Numb and listless, she returns to 
pick up and examine a dress on @ 
hanger. She ts surprised when the knock- 
ing starts again; she stands, thinks, and 
finally asks) Who is it? 


BERNIE'S vorce: Is Mr. Elgin in? 


GEORGIE: Just a minute 


(She stuffs 
the dress into the suitcase, closes it hast- 
ily, and pushes it under the bed; she 
smooths out the top of the bed. Warily she 


walks to the door and opens it) Yes ? 


BERNIE in the doorway 


Is Mr. Elgin 


> 


in 


ceorciz: No I don't know when he'll 
be back 


BERNIE: Are you Mrs. Elgin? (She nods) 


I wanted to talk to Frank 


GeorGie: I don't know when he'll be 
back he’s rehearsing in a show, you 


know 


BERNIE briskly Pil wait — it’s im 


portant 


Bernie has pushed past her and is inside, 
looking at the room. She looks at him 
rather stupidly; and only when he looks 
at her does she seem to come to with 
a start 


GEORGIE: I was just going to make some 
coffee Vaguely beginning this busi- 
ness, she looks back, wondering whv 
Bernie is. She says to make talk) 1s it 
raining hard outside? 


BERNIE: It isn’t raining 


GEORGIE: Isn't ? Felt as if it weve 
It’s cold out the summer collapsed 
so abruptly, didn’t it? You could fall 
asleep here and not wake up till they 
called you for the Judgment Day 


BERNIE: (who has been making noies 
in a small book) What do I sineli, is 
cense ? 

GEORGIE It cuts the restaurant odors 
from down below 


BERNIE: I think I'd rather have the 
restaurant 


GeorGIE: It always comes in such spooky 
flavors, Sandalwood, Wisteria — 


called Cobra 


this one’s 


BERNIE: I guess it’s supposed to kill you 


He snorts 


GEORGIE smiles, then abruptly winces) 


Does my face look swollen? 


BERNIE: No 


Georcie: I have a bad toothache. All 
of autumn’s in this teoth (She cp- 
proaches Bernie) You don't look like one 
of Frank's friends 
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serniz: I’m the directer of the play 
he’s working in. 


onorciz: Oh! You're what’s-his-name? 
sernie: Bernie Dodd 


GEORGIE: (staring at him) Dodd 
You're even younger than I thought, 
from what I’ve read and heard 


Bernie: (archly) In this spot, most peo- 
ple would put in a flattering word 


oeorciz: | amuse you, don’t I? 


serniz: No, but you act like an old 
lady and you're not 


ovorcie: (seeing him looking impa- 
tiently at his watch, crosses and picks up 
a clock) What time is it? 


BERNIE: Twenty minutes to twelve 


Georaig: Three clocks, a radio, and 
never know the time. (She turns) Twenty 
after twelve? 


Bernie, crossing to look at a framed 
photo, corrects her. She sets the clock 
and puts it down 


BERNIE: That's a good photograph of 
Frank. Recent? 


oeoroiz: No, that’s a very long time ago 
-the year we were married. We went 
out to Hollywood that year 


BERNIE: (surprised) Was Frank ever in 
pictures? 


otorGcie: For a year or two, but it was 
spooky. People were endlessly kind, but 
it never worked out and we came back 
Of another photo, sarcastically) That's 
my father. I come from Hartford. No, 
| won't, thanks. (She refuses one of 
Bernie's cigarettes. Crossing, she picks 
up a small bottle of hand lotion and rubs 
the lotion into her hands) Isn't it strange 

| thought it was raining. My hands 
are numb. 


sernig&: Does Frank usually come right 
home? 


oeoroiz: Unless he sits out on the 
brownstone stoop. (Abruptiy) Is some- 
thing wrong? 


serniz: Does Frank stil) drink ? 


onrorcig: (with sudden alert evasion) 
Just like us — one mouth and five fingers 
on every hand. (Seeing his arch look) 
What did you think I'd answer, Mr 
Dodd? 


BERNIE: Touché. 

GeoRGIE: (not hearing) What? 

BERNIE: Touché. That means 

GEORGIE: (cutting him off) Oh, come, 


everyone kiows what touché means 
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BERNIE: (faintly annoyed) What are we 
doing here, jockeying for position? (He 
jabs a finger at some books) Who reads 
these books ? 


GEORGIE: (coldly now) I borrow them 

on a library card 

BERNIE: Balzac, Dreiser, Jane Austen 
. (He smiles) I'm afraid to ask you 

if you enjoy them — you'll bite my head 

off 


GEORGIE: (intently) I enjoy them. But 
I'd like to know what you're doing here 
You're making me very nervous and I 
don’t like it. What is this about Frank? 


Frank walks in and stops when he sees 
Bernie; a very direct man and a very 
indirect man are looking at each other 


BERNIE: What happened to you? 


FRANK: I decided to walk 


BERNIE: I asked you to wait 


FRANK: (after a pause) Any coffee, 


Georgie? Make some coffee 


Georgie comes to the cooking coffee pot, 
keeping her eyes on Frank 


BERNIE: I'm a busy man, Frank 


FRANK: (uneasily) What do you want 


me to do? 


BERNIE: Make up your mind 
you to play that part 


-I want 


GeorGIE: I’m an innocent bystander 
Don’t shoot me — just tell me what this 


is all about 


FRANK: Mr. Dodd says he wants me to 
play the lead in his play 


BERNIE: (briskly annoyed) It's a starring 
part that needs an actor who can stay 
sober and learn lines. Are you that actor 
or not? 


PRANK: (with flare) Well, I'm not one 
of those goddamn microphone actors like 
Billy Hertz! I’m an actor! 


BERNIE: (waiting) That's what I used 
to think 


FRANK: (evasively) What about the pro- 


ducer? If looks would kill, I was dead 
BERNIE: He's afraid you're a drinker 


FRANK: 
show 


(suddenly) I don’t drink on a 


BERNIE: (sharply) Not according to Gil- 
bert. I checked with him — you worked 
with him in 44? What happened? 


FRANK: (looks at Georgie before answer- 
ing) We lost our little daughter 
that year 


Silence. Frank sits on the bed. Georgie 
pours the coffee 


BERNIE: (quietly) Can you stay on the 


wagon now? 


FRANK: (after a pause) Look, son, I 
think we oughta forget it - 

BERNIE: Don’t call me son! You've 
played bigger parts — you used to be a 


star! 


FRANK: (gloomily) Yeah, I used to drink 
a glass of money for breakfast, too. 


BERNIE: What's the 


with you? 


angrily) matter 


GEORGIE: (as if waking up) You don’t 
listen, Mr. Dodd. Don’t you see he’s 
afraid of the responsibility? 


BERNIE: But I'm willing to take a chance 


the gamble’s all on my side 


FRANK expostulating uneasily) Why 
kid around? They open in Boston the 
twenty-eighth. I couldn’t even learn the 
lines in that time! That part needs a 
Bennett or a Blinn — 


BERNIE: (sardonically) Bad enough to 
go to Hollywood to cast — now you sug- 
gest I go to heaven! (He stares at them 
coldly; about to walk out, he turns and 
says earnestly) Listen, Frank, you don't 
know me. But I was a kid when I saw 
you give two great performances in 
mediocre plays — Proud People and Wer- 
ba’s Millions. I can get the same show 
out of you right now—if you lay off 
the liquor! I have more confidence in 
you than you have in yourself! 


GEORGIE: 
Why? 


(sitting back and watching) 


BERNIE: Because I saw him as a kid — 
I was a hat-check boy in the Shubers 
theaters. (To Frank) You and Lunt and 
Walter Huston — you were my heroes. 1! 
know everything you did. 


FRANK: Hear that, Georgie? 


GEORGIE: (with quiet thoughtfulness) 
Naturally, Mr. Dodd, you exaggerate 
the sentiment to make your point 


BERNIE: (looking at her very carefully) 
We killed the cat with sentiment? Okay, 
we'll bring him back to life with some 
antiseptic truth. I come from realistic 
people — I’m Italian. (He pauses) I'm 
not blind to Frank’s condition — he's a 
bum! But I’m tough, not one of those 
nice “humane” people: they hand you s 
drink and a buck and that’s exactly 
where they stop. (To Frank) I won't 
hand you a buck, but I'll think about 
you, if you take this job. I'll commit 
myself to you — we'll work and worry 
together — it’s a marriage! And I'll 
make you work, if you take this job. 
I'l be your will. (He pauses again) But 
if you do me dirt—only once! — no 
pity, Frank! Not a drop of. pity! Joke 
ending, kid 
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Georgie looks more caréfully at Bernie 
We can almost see her come to life as 
she steps in closer. 


Gceoraiz: You'll be his “will’’ — 1 like 
that. That’s what he needs, a will. And 
‘no pity’’ —I like that, too. I like the 
‘antiseptic truth.” But what kind of 
contract do you offer? 


BERNIE: (promptly) Standard two-week 
contract 


ceorcie: Not run-of-the-play ? 
BERNIE: No. 


ceorcie: Doesn't that mean you could 
let Frank out any time with two weeks’ 
notice ? 


BERNIE: (impatiently) That's what it 


means 


GeorGiE: But suppose he takes the part 
and opens the show? He gets you over 
the top of the hill. How does he know 
you won't replace him? 


BERNIE: (with flat indignation) No run- 
of-the-play contract. Suppose we have 
to drop him? For drinking or for not 
retaining his lines? What do you want? 
Drop him, replace him, and still pay his 
salary for the run of the show? 


Georcie: (after a pause) I don’t think 
he should take it. He needs confidence. 
He won't have it with that two weeks’ 
clause over his head. Would you? (She 
has spiked Bernie’s guns by presenting to 
him the same case he previously pre- 
sented to Cook.) 


BERNIE: (finally, after pausing, looking 
from one to the other) I have nothing 
in my mind except for Frank to play 
this part 


sEORGIE: (as sharply) That's sentiment 
again! 


BERNIE: (heatedly) I can’t believe my 
ears! I came up here with the best in- 
tentions in the world — now I find I’m 
victimizing you! 


FRANK: (nervously) May I get a word 
in edgewise? 


sexnie: What the hell did I do? Bring 
you a basket of snakes? 


ceorcie: (coldly) Noblesse oblige, Mr 
Dodd. Stop whirling like a dervish. 


FRANK: Nobody wants to get your goat, 
Mr. Dodd. I — what I mean, Mr. Dodd, 
it’s only a matter of not wanting to bite 
off more than I can chew. 


BERNIE: (after a pause, coldly) You 
have the offer. We’re booked into Boston 
for two weeks, but the season’s young - 

we can stay out till you're letter perfect 


FRANK: (eagerly) And . would you 


do that? 
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BERNIE: (promptly) Do it? I insist upon 
it! Do I look green? (Looking at Geor- 
gie) I'll take that back—-I am green! 
(To Frank) Call me at the office by 
three o'clock. That means not later. (He 
Starts out but stops) You need a twenty- 
dollar bill? You need it... (He puts 
the bill on the radio and goes.) 


Silence. Frank does not move 


GeorGcie: Is that boy as talented as he 
throws himself around ? 


FRANK: (moodily) Best average in both 
the leagues. 


Georcie: He’s willful, but he meant 
what he said. 


FRANK: (turning aside) I can’t do it, 
can I? 


ceorcie: Doesn't it seem strange for 
you to ask me that? 


FRANK: (unhappily) You're my wife 


GEORGIE: (quietly) Frank, we've been 
through all this before, many times be- 
fore. I’m tired, Frank. 


FRANK: (brooding, not looking at her) 
What happened? Where did I get so 
bolloxed up? I was the best young lead- 
ing man in this business, not a slouch! 


GeorGie: Scripts didn’t come . 


FRANK: I knew it then —on the coast 
— I lost my nerve! And then, when we 
lost the money, in °39, after those lousy 
Federal Theater jobs—! (He pauses 
and shakes his head) This is the face that 
once turned down radio work. (He 
paces) Whatever the hell I did, I don’t 
know what! (Abruptly, defiant, he stops 
behind her) But I’m good! I’m still 
good, baby, because I see what they 
think is good! (He waits, but she is 
silent) Don’t you think I’m good? / 
think I’m good! 


GEORGIE: (quietly) Then take the part. 
Make it your own responsibility, not 
mine. Take the part. 


He looks at her. It is plain that the idea 
frightens him. 


GEORGIE: Don’t wiggle and caper, Frank. 
(Suddenly) Can’t you admit to yourself 
you're a failure? You'd die to save your 
face, not to fail in public—but I’m 
your wife: you have no face. Try to be 
clear about this offer — think. 


PRANK: I didn’t hear him say he'd star 
me 


GEORGIE: (with dry weariness) 1 have a 
message for you, Frank: take the part! 


FRANK: Yes, but what will you do if 
I—? 


GEORGIE: (firmly) Leave me out. Take 
the part and do your level best. (She 


slowly rubs a hand against her aching 
jaw.) 


FRANK: (uneasily) But what about that 
two weeks’ clause? You yourself tried —- 


ceorcie: All I tried was to get a better 
deal. But you won’t get perfect terms. 


FRANK: You certainly gave him a scrap! 
(Abruptly excited and cunning) Georgie, 
I'll tell you! That two weeks’ clause — 
they can give me notice any time, but 
I can give them notice, too! 


Georgie looks questioning. 


FRANK: Don’t you see? They can let 
me out, but 7 can walk out any time 
I want! If I feel I’m breaking my 
neck — 


Georcie: You can quit? 


FRANK: Yeah, that’s sort of what I 
mean, yeah. (Bright and shrewd) You 
see? Get it? 


GEORGIE: (dubious and waiting) Yes 


FRANK: (cunningly grand) Why, with 
this two weeks’ clause I don’t even have 
to come into New York, do I? 


Georgie murmurs a “No” as Frank seats 
himself, chortling. 


FRANK: That’s the thing, that’s it — two 
can play the same game! (Delighted at 
this discovery, Georgie much less 30, 
Frank abruptly snaps his fingers and 
lights up even more) Wait a minute! 
Quarter to seven this morning I had a 
dream! I laughed so hard it woke me 
up! That's a sign, Georgie, a hunch! 


GEORGIE: (puzzled) A dream? 


FRANK: (seeing it) A big sign — now 
get this—a big banner was stretched 
across the street: “Frank Elgin in. . .” 
I couldn't make out in what. Mayor La 
Guardia was in the dream — lots of 
people laughing and feeling good. I'm 
going to take that part, Georgie! You 
don’t have to tell me not to drink — 
haven't I been a good boy all summer? 
(He moves around) This morning I got 
up early — that funny laughing dream 
And I was thinking about our lives — 
everything — and now this chance! 
Don’t you see that all those people in 
the dream, they wish me luck. I won't 
fail this time! Because that’s what counts 
— if the world is with you — and your 
wife. (He looks at her, earnest, boyish, 
and questioning, appealing for her sup- 
port.) 


ceorcie: (finally, with reluctance) 1 
don’t have any appointments . all 
winter 


FRANK: (excitedly) That’s what counts! 
I can’t fail this time —I feel like Jack- 
a-Million! I'll 'et Dodd know — I'll go 
up to the office in person. (He takes the 
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twenty-dollar bill) But my first stop is 
the barbershop I want the tonsorial 
works. Anything you want me to bring 
you back? 


ceorcit: No 


FRANK: Catch that, dear 

He throws her an extravagant kiss, really 
excited, and she catches the gift with an 
open hand. Alone, thinking, we see how 
unhappy Georgie is. Then she remem 
bers her suitcase; she takes it from under 
he bed, opens it, and unhappily looks 
down at its contents. Then, murmuring 
‘My God, my God, my God ” she 
akes out a dress, goes back to the ward 


robe, and replaces it on a hanger 


Scene 3 


The rehearsal sta en day later 
Bernie, his back to the audience, is si 


fing to one side, watchin Frank and 
Nancy play a scene. Larry, at the wor 
able, is the only other person in the 
theater. It is late at night and the outer 
world has stopped for these working 
people; they have the quality of fun 
voning fully, unaware of anything else 
Nancy is seventeen and virginal, which 

to say untried and initiatory; but she 


Frank is 


vorking well, old muscles slowly coming 


has real if unfocused talent 


to life; but he is worried about an in 
ability to memorize his lines, although 
he will not say so. His part is rolled uf 


in his hand. Nancy is letter perfect 


FRANK in the play, with an Inish 
flavor) “You know me, Ellen. You call 
me granddad, but I'm all your parents 
rolled into one. Consequently I have to 
talk to you as father and mother too 


Now why do you like that boy 


nancy: “I don't know 


he likes me 


Mavbe because 


FRANK: “That's a human enough reason 


How long do vou know the lad? 


BERNIE Play him suspicious, Frank, 


suspicious you don't trust her! 


FRANK ‘No, ou told me four 


months 


That ain't very long, as time 


goes, 1s it 


nancy: “Why, four months can be eter 


itv, Granddad! Didn't you know that 


Ellen, but 


forgot it Pause mw, what about 


FRAN, ‘I guess | 


Nancy: “Oh, you mustn't worry about 
him he’s only one of a dozen! I’m 


very popular, vou know.” 


PRANK after a pause) That's me 


Throw me the line, Larry 


“Yes, vou're a grown-up lady 


PRANK back in the play 
a grown-up lady now He stops 


again) Now what? 


“Yes, you re 


NANCY answering automatically, before 
Larry can) “But I can easily call to mind 


when you were this high 


LARRY: That's right 


FRANK stops and looks grumpily a 
Nancy) Never usurp the stage manage: 


position, dear. Older actors don't like 


NANCY overwhelmed) 1 bee you: 


don I'm very sorry, Mr. Elgir 


im patiently Let's go, 


FRANK nes the play, a headache 
yuilding up in him) “But I can easil 
this high 
You had a funny habit. You said wher 


call to mind when you were 


ou'd grow big I'd grow small. Childrer 
have that delusion, don’t they? H 
urns That's tricky there, Bernie 


mouthful 
That's true 


FRANK hesitating What does 


mean ? 


BERNIE moving im) First, a real psy 
about kids. But the 


theatrical meaning is more important 


chological fact 


Show that he’s trying to win her over 


to his side 


FRANK: But he isn’t the kind who would 


penly ask for sympathy 


BERNIE: Normally, no, but this is his 


only grandchild his defenses are down 


Frank thinks about this somberly 


NANCY timidly) Do I know that he 


wants sympathy 


BERNIE looking at his waich No, 
Ellen doesn’t understand the situation 


et. Wow, it’s almost eleven o'clock! 


\RRY with typical tact and deference 
I was just about to call vour attention 


to that 


BERNIE Tell you what let's send 
Nancy home. Our little ingénue needs 


her beauty rest 


NANCY earnestly) I'm not tired at all 


truly I'm not! 


BERNIE: Don’t rush, child life is lone 


The scene breaks up with the quality of 
a seventh-inning stretch. 


nancy: Well, will you want me at ten 


tomorrow then? 


BERNIE ogling her) Why? 


NANCY: (flustered) Well, | mean I'm 
available whenever you want me, night 


The men laugh) Oh, I didn’t 


mean that! I can’t bear it! I mean I 


or day 


wanted to get my hair washed tomorrow 


and 


BERNIE grinning) All right, come in 
at eleven. And beat a hasty retreat right 
now, before I forget I'm a parent my- 
self! I eat little girls like you, without 


salt! 


LARRY: Button up your coat and don't 


look so flustered we all adore you 


NANCY simpering) You're very nasty, 


all of you, tonight! Laughing) Good 


night, everyone. Happy dreams! 
Good night, good night 


Nancy goes out, happy and self-conscious, 


full of young excitement 


FRANK: Off in a flurry of tender jingle 
bells that’s the age 


sRRY: Bab 


BERNIE Larrvola, you don't have to 


hang around 


LARRY: Want me to put out the pilot 
light 


Abstracted, leafing through his script, 


Bernie murmurs, “Yeah, sure Larry 
drags out the pilot light and shuts off a 
strip of border lights while Frank sits 
at Bernie's table. The feeling of the 
scene, out of which the above joshing 


ame, is late and tired 


FRANK: Did I hear you say you were 
a parent? 


BERNIE: I have a little girl of four 


FRANK There’s nothing quite like a 
little girl. Funny, I never got the im 


pression you were married 


Neither did my wife. Five 
months ago she invented a phrase, “The 


BERNIE 


Perennial Bachelor,” and went to Reno 
to patent the invention! (Of the script 
What about this damn hospital scene? 


You tired? (He yawns) Wanna stop? 


FRANK: Well, I have a touch of head 
che 
BERNII 


Let's stop 


FRANK troubled No, let's go 


Judge Murray’s character escapes me 


BERNIF 


Well, let’s chase him 
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Frank: 


Who's he like in real life 
Hines 


FRANK 
Hague, 
spexNnie: Any of those big political bosses 


He turns to Larry, who is leaving 


What's tomorrow morning's call? 


snkY: Whole company at eleven. Ex 
ept Mabel Beck 


shot 


she’s got that radio 


BERNIE: Scan the horizon, Larry. Come 


yack if that littl man is still outside 


Lat 
Bernie 


nods sympathetically and goe 


pauses peuswely 
BERNIE In my old age I'm ducking a 
nan with a summons. Money my wile 


wants mone 


NK sym pathetically) Oh, no 


iu 


teal loneliness shows itself in Bernie, but 


he briskly pulls himself together 


BERNIE 


Let's talk 


How do you feel 


crossing to Frank 
ibout the character 


the Judge? 


FRANK: Can I go wild? (Then intently, 
eeing and feeling 
A fox 

On the 


rigid face 


something inwardly 
that’s the image. Nimble 


alert, but 


Quiet 
nothing shows 
A concrete slab for a face 
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Never usurp the stage manager’s position, 


dear. Older actors don’t like it. 


Phyllis Love, Paul Kelly 


BERNIE: That's power 


FRANK: That's power and pride 


BERNIE: Pride's 


a big color to work for 


Yes, he 


everything he 


FRANK cant be wrong. Get 


wants. Above the battle 


withdrawn 


His face narrou 


with thought, 
illustrate his 


Frank has 
begun t words; a ridicu- 


lous and cagey strut comes into his walk 


FRANK murmuring, in the role I'm 


illiterate why 


BERNIE Because he's narrow, prejudiced, 


ntelorant 


FRANK: But that’s his strength 


BERNIE 


agreeing) That's his strength 


he goes narrow but 


deep his owr 


man 


FRANK excutedly, staying in the mask 
I can do that sure! Now I know how 
this boy-o walks and talks! That's in his 


wa 


Fran/i 
chair scuttling across the stage 
powerful vicious kick. Imper- 
back to Bernie and 
himself 


Without a change of expression 
ends a 
vith one 
urably he struts 


drops back te 


FRANK: Isn't that it 


BERNIE 


admiringly: That's it 


FRANK have to like 


him, Bernie, even when he puts his wife 


eagerly) But I 


away. Otherwise I can't get inside him 


BERNIE admiringly) Where do you get 


these kind of feelings from 


I don’t know He ci a 


hand around his chest) But when I get 


FRANK 


it here, inside you cant get it techni- 


cally 


BERNIE: No, you're not a technical actor 


FRANK 


sighing) Not 


understood that about me 


many directors 


BERNIE: Smoke? 


Moodines 


and smoke cigarettes 


Silence Both men light up 


while putting on 
heir coats. Frank looks at his part 


FRANK: I'm worried about the lines 


BERNIE: Don’t answer if you don’t want 


to how did a man with vour talents 


go so haywire? 


FRANK evasively That's 


with a very long tail 


What kind of 


Just for chatter’s sake 


BERNIE woman 


wife 


FRANK: Georgie’s got a very good mind 


BERNIE: Then why didn’t she want vou 


to play this part? 


FRANK: Was that your impression ? 


BERNIE: A yard wide! 


FRANK she’s 


Always has 


evasively) I don’t know 


on a_ hairspring, Georgie 


been — a hairspring 
through his part 


words vet, Bernie 


(He leafs nervously 
Sorry I don’t know the 
I wanted to surprise 


ou tonight, but non compos mentis 


BERNIE: The sooner \ou get that second 


act out of your hands, the better. Why 


on a hairspring? 


FRANK uneasily) It's like the hospital 
Where they tell the 


What's 


scene 


in the play 


Judge his wife is psvchotic 


the exact meaning of the word’ 


BERNIE: Insane 


FRANK looking at his part, his 


ou The Judge, you see 


vouwe 
isn't glad 
to get rid of his wife, the way the author 
complicated. (He 
You tell an unhappily mar 
He may feel 
he hopes it 


says. It’s very clears 


his throat 
ried man his wife is insane 
relief, but at the same time 
snt true 


watchin him 


keenly That 


makes a richer scene 


FRANK You can even say it’s tender 


when he gets the news. There's so much 
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to remember of living together — all the 
winters and summers, the times they 
were poor... (His voice trembles) And 
the fights, snarling and yipping — set- 
tling blue murder with an hour in the 
bed 


BERNIE: (keenly) Yes, if you played the 
scene that way 


rraNK: I’m not talking about the scene 
BERNIE: You're not? 


FRANK: (fingering his part) Georgie 
was “Miss America” in the late 30's, 
the year I met her. She gave up a big 
career to marry me. 


BERNIE: (delicately) Is that according 
to Luke or Mark? You or her? 


PRANK: 


(turning) Don’t you believe 


me? 


BERNIE: Sure, but what the hell is “Miss 
America” past twenty-five or thirty? 
What career? Marriage doesn’t suit 
women any more —they don’t want a 
home: the only piece of furniture they'll 
touch is the psychoanalyst’s couch ! 


PRANK 
sands 


(solemnly) It cost me _ thou- 


BERNIE: (bitterly) I had it for five years 
with the former Mrs. Dodd 


rrRANK: I bought a fourteen-room house 
down in Great Neck the year we mar- 
ried. Never knew a better life. Swim- 
ming, boating, tennis, dinner at six — at 
seven she’s kiss me good-by and I'd drive 
into town for my show. On matinee days 
she’d come in and we'd stay out late 
Little spats and things, but it looked like 
a dream life to me. And then one night, 
from way out left field — don’t know 
what hit me—TI find her dead drunk 
across a bed —a kid who never took a 
real drink in her life! I didn’t catch on 
that year—who could figure that? 
Career versus career — she didn’t want 
me to play! Bernie, she was a hopeless 
drunkard inside a year. Then we had a 
child . . (Moved, he pauses) After 
that . every part I play, it’s just like 
1 ran off with another woman. I begin 
to drink myself. Don’t ask me where the 
money went. She cuts her wrists, sets 
fire to a hotel suite — any time I’m on 
the stage she needs a nurse to watch her 
And then, finally, we lost the child. You 
don’t say, “Go to hell, good-by!” do 
you? By 1940, '41 — well, when you're 
in that situation you beat a bottle hard! 


There is a hushed pause. Bernie pulls at 
an ear. 


BERNIE: Does she still drink? 
FRANK: (smiling ruefully and standing 


She stopped when I began. But I know 
how to handle her now — backwards, 
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like a crab. /bout this part —to give 
you an instan -—I had to make be- 
lieve I didn’t waat this part. That leaves 
it open for her to convince me, her idea, 
not mine, see? 


Both men are standing. Bernie, with a 
soft exclamation, gathers up his things 
on the table 


BERNIE: I guess you have to bring her 
up to Boston. I'm not against it. My 
wife was so twisted, “I hope your next 
play’s a big flop!” she says. “So the 
whole world can see I love you even if 
you're a failure!” (He turns) As far as 
the work’s concerned, I’m very pleased 


FRANK: (eagerly) You are? 


BERNIE: You're a born actor, Frank, and 
this can mean the world to you 


FRANK: (solemnly) I appreciate it, son 


BERNIE: (grinning) And don’t call me 
son again—I don’t like it. (As they 
are about to leave) Can your wife louse 
you up in this show? 


FRANK: Don't worry, I can handle her 
You know, you're a hot, gifted guy who 
got somewhere in a hurry. But you might 
be surprised in another ten years what 
you'll do for a little companionship 


BERNIE: (flatly) No one now living, 
under or over the earth, will ever again 
put me out on a tether! I go wild when 

-(He stops abruptly, 


Frank’s shoulder.) 


looking over 


Frank turns around. Georgie has just 
entered. From her reserved but pleasant 
manner neither man can tell what she 
has heard 


FRANK: (quickly) Georgie, what are you 
doing here? Where you coming from? 


GeorGi£: From the movie show. Passing 
by. I thought you might be through 


FRANK: We were just breaking up 


BERNIE: (quietly) Your timing was per- 
fect — good evening, Mrs. Elgin. 


GEORGIE: 
that way 


smiling) Yes, I have a knack 
Good evening, Mr. Dodd 
How is my husband doing? 


BERNIE: In my less than humble opinion, 
he’s what they call a natural 


ceorcie: Did I intrude? 


FRANK and BERNIE: (together) Not at 
all, we were going to—No, we were just 
closing 


Georcig: I don’t like to make myself 
obtrusive when Frank is working. Unless 
he needs my help, of course. Am I in 


the way? 


BERNIE: (taking her measure) No, we 
were just closing up shop and giving it 


back to the theater ghosts 


Smiling vaguely, Georgie steps down to 
the footlights and looks out at the house 
She stands there, unconscious of a kind 
of oriental posturing, consisting of a 
listening attitude and a faint smile both 
polite and deprecating; she is her own 
aristocratic personage, unaware that a 
certain air of breeding never leaves her 


GeorGIE: (softly) Nothing is quite so 
mysterious and silent as a dark theater 


a night without a star 
Frank and Bernie look at each other 


BERNIE Why don’t we go out for some 


coffee ? 


FRANK: Georgie? She makes all the de- 
cisions in our family. 


BERNIE: (very politely) Is that true, 
Mrs. Elgin? 


GeorGie: (archly) To the extent that 
Frank’s brought out the mother in me, 
ves. I'd like some coffee. And I'd like 


to get to know Mr. Dodd better 


BERNIE: And I'd like to get to know 
you better 


GEORGIE: (looking out again) The thea- 
ter is mysterious 


BERNIE: That's true 


She smiles at him and goes off right, 
followed by Frank. Bernie, looking re- 
flectively after them, drops his cigarette, 
steps on it, and starts off 


SLOW CURTAIN 


Scene 4 


Frank's room, as before, a week later. It 
ts early morning. The bed is disarranged 
Frank, suspenders hanging, is finishing 
shaving. Ebullient, in rare form, he keeps 
dressing throughout the scene. Georgie, 
wearing a wrapper, is pouring coffee at a 
little folding table, downstage left 


FRANK: Gonna get me some real expen- 
sive shaving lotion any minute now! 
Little things like that . the spice of 
life 


Grorcie: What? 
FRANK: (raising his voice) Shaving lo- 
tion, toots; I want some luxuries out of 


life ! 


ceorcit: You talk like a courtesan, 


Frank 
FRANK: Then put me smack-dab in the 


middle of the courtesans if they like 
luxuries, too! Boy-o, I'll be glad to get 
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away from this Chinese laundry! (He 
shakes out a shirt.) The way they do 
shirts — it’s a crime and a shame! Look 
at this! And they don’t even give away 
free nuts any more! 


GEORGIE: (who is very nearsighted) Let's 
see, where would I be if I were a pair 
of glasses? 


FRANK: Right in my paws! (He picks 
up the glasses and hands them to her. 
Chortling) See? You couldn’t get along 
without me, Georgiana! 


Georcie: (smiling) Someone's fecling 
mighty good today. (She stops, having 
kicked over two empty beer botiles on 
the floor. She looks up seriously at 
Frank.) 


FRANK: (appealingly) Put down that 
tomahawk. Didn't hide them, did I? 
Those two bottles of beer gave me a 
good night's sleep. 


ceorcie: When did you get them? 
FRANK: After you fell asleep. I walked 
to the corner — got a News and a Mir- 
ror, the Tribune for you 


She looks at him thoughtfully, but he re- 
fuses to take her seriously. 


FRANK: Now, come on, Georgie, have a 
heart: I didn’t hide the bottles and I 
got a good night's sleep 


GeorGiE: Are you worried about any- 
thing? 


(readily, with a broad Italian 
Nothing is a-worry me, except-a 


FRANK: 
accent 
the lines. Poppa Hubbard, he’s a-go to 
the cupboard and is a-bare! 


ceorcie: (quietly) Don't start drinking 
beer, Frank. I'll get you some sleeping 


pills today. One a night can’t hurt. 


She sips coffee as he goes to the mirror 
to tie his tie 


FRANK: Gosh, I'm getting baggy under 
the eyes. Sometimes I ask myself if it's 
me. (Into the mirror) Hey, is that you, 


Frank? (A basso profunde answer) Yesss 


Then) Need a few ties, too, don't I? 


Georcie: Wouldn't know where to start, 
you need so many things. Wait and see 


what happens 


FRANK: Yeah, We'll soon know oh, 
those critics! Mamma mia, those critics! 


Georcte: (sipping coffee) How are they 


up in Boston? 


FRANK: Leave it to Poppa he can 
charm a bird off a branch. No, ma’am, 
I'm not worried not a thing. I'm 
taking it all in my stride! (He throws a 
towel aside and goes to the table.) Oh, 


my, when I think of those great big 
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fluffy bath towels in a good hotel! We're 
gonna have fun, baby—you know that, 
don’t you? Wait'll I lock you in that 
hotel room ! 


Gceoroie: Drink your coffee, Rooster 


FRANK: Yes, sir, everything is good and 
solid! It’s autumn again — I’m rehears- 
ing a show — hear that? Let the wind 
blow down the street — the oysters and 
lobsters are delicious! (Of the coffee 


Hey, that's been near the fire! 
Georcie: Look before you leap, silly 


FRANK grimacing) My tie straight? 


GeorGie: Straight. Your shoes are being 
soled and heeled, the black ones. What 
else? 


FRANK: (sifting, appealingly) Blow on 


> 


Frank’s coffee for him 


She smiles. He sips the coffee carefully, 
looking at his paper 


FRANK: Who could dream it — to blow 
a double-header! How do you like it 
I'll miss the whole series up in Boston! 


GEORGIE: (after a pause) Frank, does 
Bernie Dodd like me? 
FRANK 


overcasually careful Why 


shouldn't the boy like you? 
GEORGIE: (sincerely I don’t know 
Seems to be a chip on his shoulder. Does 


> 


he like women 


FRANK: (innocently) He's been married, 


divorced, has a child 


Georcie: I don’t mind him not liking 
me, but shouldn't we face it realistically 
if it’s true? 


FRANK: (lightly) See how it goes? Leave 
vou alone for a few days and you get 


morbid 


GEORGIE: (patiently quiet 
vour own sake, Frank. There’s too much 


at stake. I don’t want to be in your way 


Seriously, for 


FRANK: (abruptly, with edge) Georgie, 
I'm winging like a lark a million 
bucks couldn’t compensate for this feel- 
ing of being back in harness! 

GEORGIE: 


agreeing) 1 haven't seen you 


with such zip in ten years 


FRANK: Then why make trouble, dear? 
When we get up to Boston I'm going 


GEORGIE: (quietly) I'm not going up to 
Boston. My fine, womanly intuition tells 
me that Mr 


there 


Dodd doesn’t want me 


FRANK angrily) Yes,*but I want you 
Boston! (He 


That's all I need in this day and age - 


up in moves around 


to leave my wife alone here, in a city 


full of wolves! 


GEORGIE: (soberly) Are you jealous? 


FRANK: What the hell are you talking 
about? Would I take this job without 


you? I need you up in Boston! 


GEORGIE: (simply) If you need me up in 
Boston that’s most likely where I'll be 
She stops him from saying anything 


That's Frank 
enough. (She crosses.) 


we've said 
You'll be late 


You have a real conviction of 


enough, 


Smiling 


woman's perfidy, don’t you 


FRANK: (sullenly) I thought we'd said 


enough 


Georgie: Seriously, for your own sake, Frank. There’s too much 


at stake. I don’t want to be in your way. 
Uta Hagen, Paul Kelly. 





Georgie has gone to the wardrobe for 
his suit coat; she brings it down, beckons 
him over, and holds it for him 


GreorGiE: I haven't felt like a woman in 
ten years 


FRANK: (still sullen) I suppose that’s 
my fault 


ceoroie: (lightly 
comes, a fact of 


fault 


Summer dies, autumn 


nature nobody’s 


FRANK: Didn't you sew on this loose 


button ? 


She crosses to a drawer for needle and 


thread, looking back archly 


Georcig: Spoiling for a fight, aren't 


you? 


He refuses to answer. She sits and, sew- 
ing on the button deftly, speaks with 
erious lightness.. 


GreorGciE: You mystify me, Frank, your 
sense of guilt and insecurity. Take a 
lesson from my father, the late Delaney 
the Great. He didn’t care what people 
thought of him, no matter what he did 
Played every vaudeville house in the 
world 


twice a year 


Didn't show up at home but 
and those two times he 
was down in the cellar perfecting new 
magic tricks 


FRANK: Oh, sure, you'd love that 


ing me only twice a year! 


GEORGIE: whimsically My mother 
didn’t mind it as much as I did it 
orphaned me. Might not have married 
you if I'd had a father. But he believed 
in himself, I mean you don't. That 
cost you plenty , it's cost me as 


much 


She bites off the thread and holds up the 
oat for him again. Simmering, he slips 
into it 
FRANK: You want me to beg vou, don't 


> 
you 


> 


GEORGIE: (puzzled) Beg me what 


FRANK: To come up to Boston 


GEORGIE: I thought we'd settled that 
Disgruntled, he is looking at the coat 
I pressed it last night 


FRANK: Where's that lousy part? 
GeoxGcie: In your right-hand pocket 


FRANK: (feeling sheepish, laughing a lit- 
tle, brings out the part and a smail 
addrets book) See, you can’t live without 
me. But I don’t know why you talk that 
way — winter, summer — you're still a 


kid 


GEORGIE: (with a moue) Oh, sure, of 
course, why not. 
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FRANK holds up the 


address book 
needling her) Well, it's a small world 
Took her address — she’s living up in 
Boston now. Susie Lewis from Saratoga 
Springs. Our playwright’s aunt, no less! 
He brought her around last night 


Haven't seen her in eighteen years! 


GEORGIE: Attractive? 


FRANK: Widowed and sitting on a mint 


GEORGIE smiling, putting a handker- 
chief in his upper pocket 


if I were you 


I'd investigate 


FRANK: Sue? She'd have me in a min 
ute! Then, all dressed Well, am I 


decent? 


GEORGIE: (nodding) Say good morning 


to Bernardo the Great for me 


FRANK: (getting his topcoat) You can 
bet your sweet Fanny Maloney I won't 
Don't 


you go tangling with him at the run 


tell him what you're calling him! 


through tomorrow night! 


GEORGIE: (stops him at the door by ash 


J 
ing) Run-through? 


FRANK: (caught) Now, don’t tell me | 


didn’t tell you about it. I didn’t tell vou 


esterday 4 


GEORGIE: Maybe you told Susie Pepper- 
mint or whatever her name is. Don't you 
wapt me to come tomorrow night? (She 
is slightly irked by his hesitant manner 

Oh, come on, Frank, tell me what you 


want me to do. I won't love you less 


FRANK Don't feel offended 


dear. I'd feel better if you didn’t com: 


uneasily 
This isn’t a dress rehearsal just a run 
through with Wryly) The 
want the backers to see what they're 
getting for their dough 


GEORGIE easily Then I'll see it iz 


Boston with the sets and the costumes 


FRANK fondly) *At’s my girl! (He 
starts out My only real worry is the 


lines they won't stick in the dome! 


Georcie: We'll drill some more I} 
cue you. Frank, don't get secretive. If I 
go on the road with you, tell me straight 
out anything that’s on your mind. Don't 
shuffle I don’t often talk this way any 
more. We're both of us miles behind. Don't 
try to catch up all at once. We both 
know what's happened in the past. We'll 
have to live one day at a time, without 
resentments and evasions. We're at the 
bottom 
FRANK: (stoutly) But we'll be at the 
top! 


GEORGIE: correcting him But one rung 
at a time, separated by quiet, healthy 


sleep 
FRANK: (squirming) Yeah, you're right, 
dear, you're right 


seoRGIE: He's young, but he’s a good 
man, that Dodd. Talk out all your wor- 


ries with him. (She looks at him keenly.) 


FRANK: (lowering his gaze) I love you, 
Georgie. (He goes to the door and turns, 
about to throw her a defiant kiss.) Catch 
this one — it’s a lulu! No, really get it 


He returns, holds and kisses her, then 
turns and goes. She smiles faintly to her- 
elf. After a moment she goes to the 
table and, whistling softly to herself, 
takes some of the coffee things to the 
sink, Returning, the rhythm of her whis- 
ling slows down as she sees the beer 
bottles. She picks them up, looks at them 
with a thought; then she places them 
under the sink. She whistles again as she 
arts for the little table once more 


CURTAIN 


Scene 5 


Frank’s dressing room in a Boston theater 
veck later, around midnight. There is 
vide make-up shelf on the right wall, 
mirror cbhove it, a chair in front of it 

igainst the back wall is a couch. Down- 

tage left are a pier class and a chest of 
drawers. On top of the chest is a small 
radio. The door is at the left, upstage of 


nese 


1 first dress rehearsal has just been con- 
cluded onstage. A murmur of voices is 


heard outside the door of the empty, 


untidy room. Larry, the stage manager, 

ks im; seeing no one, he is about to 
eave, changes his mind, and heads for 
the make-up shelf, where he helps him- 
elf impatiently to a cigarette and a 
match. A fretful Unger looks in, a@ script 


under one arm 
‘GER: Frank? Where's Frank ? 
sRRY: Looking for him myself 


The two men meet in the middle of the 


om 


UNGER: I have a few more cuts in 


Scene Four 


LARRY: I'll take them later, if you don't 
mind. I'm trying to find out what hap- 
pened in Scene Six. They keep blowing 
n the same spot 


UNGER: (as they go out) Six? I think 


the girl’s throwing the wrong cue. Watch 
her when she walks down to the table 


LARRY: I don’t know — maybe. Frank 


cuts in there a moment too soon and 
The stage is empty again; outside the 


voices of stagehands are heard. A mo- 
ment later Georgie enters, surprised to 
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find the room empty. She is chewing 
gum and wearing glasses. She wipes her 
nose with a tissue, then begins to tidj 


up, chiefly 


brushing a coat. Bernie enters 


picking up garments and 


BERNIE: Where's Frank? 
GEORGIE: Isn't he onstage? 


BERNIE: No. (He sniffs 


Cobra? 


GEORGIE: (smiling) Wisteria. 


BERNIE: (about to exit, returns) Keep- 
ing in mind that it was a damn rough 
first dress rehearsal the first time 
they've played in the sets — what did 


you think of the show? 


GeorGiz: Oh, I didn’t judge — just sat 
and listened to the words. But Frank 
looks wonderful, doesn’t he? (She re- 
moves her chewing gum.) Chewed the 
flavor out of this two hours ago. 


Each is trying to get on a good footing 
with the other. Bernie lights a cigarette 


BERNIE: Smoke? 
GeorGiE: Never use them 


BERNIE: There’s a whole pack since 
eight o'clock. These are really bad ones, 
these dress rehearsal nights. Knock on 
wood not one real case of nerves yet. 
The show's new to you, isn’t it? What 


did you think of friend Frank? 


Georoie: He was very tense, poor chick 


Bernie crosses to the make-up shelf, 
throws away the crumpled cigarette pack 


Georciz: I'm fairly level-headed, mak- 
ing allowances for my sex, but I'd be in 
a blizzard, too, if my show were this 
ragged just before opening night. 


BERNIE: But that’s what two more dress 
rehearsals are for. 


Georoie: You're as tense as a bug in 
June, aren't you? 


BERNIE: (laughing) Shh — not so loud 
My cast thinks I'm made of steel. Every- 
one looks for Poppa on an opening week 
and I'm it. 


ceoroie: Frank thinks the sun rises and 
sets in you, Mr. Dodd 


BERNIE: (carefully) You'd make me very 
happy by being careful with Frank 
You're his wife—he's probably ll 
focused on your reaction. 


ceorcie: Is his performance pleasing 
? 
,ou 


BERNIE: What do you think? 


ceorcig: Don't ask me. I had one long 
old-fashioned cry out there. Just a coun- 
try girl. (She sits, having hung up all of 
Frank’s clothes.) 
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BERNIE: Give him another week or two 


He'll be very good 


GeorGte: (thinking) But the show opens 


Wednesday night 


BERNIE: (reassuringly) They'll get a 


show up here,.but not what they'll get 
in New York 


GeorGciz: But what about Frank’s notices 
here, on Thursday morning? You can’t 
tell ‘the Boston critics he'll be wonderful 
in New York. 


BERNIE: That's the chance we take, Out- 
of-town tryouts mean education in pub- 


lic. You think Frank's that bad? 


GEORGIE: 


I think he’s wonderful! (Hesi- 
But I do wish I could follow the 
shape of what he’s doing 


tantly 


BERNIE: Too much detail, you mean? 


GEORGIE: (carefully) Yes, since you put 
it that way 

BERNIE: (crosses abruptly to her and 
speaks with a consciously used air of 
candor, like a politician) I think I can 
trust your intelligence, Mrs. Elgin. Most 
actors don’t need four weeks’ rehearsing 
They repeat the same glib, superficial 
patterns they found the first or second 
week. The usual actor gives himself small 
aims — or the director does it for him. 
In a couple of weeks they're fulfilled. 


And it all fits into a small, dull peanut 
shell. 


ceoroie: And you think Frank — ? 


BERNIE: (humorously) No peanut shell, 
he. His talent — the quality of it is im- 
That's his blessing and his 
burden-—he never knows what he is 
going to do next. 


provisatory 


GEORGIE: (thoughtfully) That's very 
keen of you to notice that. Many of his 


personal problems come from that. 


BERNIE: He explores and discovers, as 
an actor, opening up the part very 
slowly. And my problem is to keep him 
going — overflowing. The longer I keep 
him fluid and open, the more gold we 
mine 


GEORGIE: You shut his talent off if you 


rein him in? 


BERNIE: (nodding) That's why I want 
him fluid for another week or two. Let 
him flounder in his case it’s healthy 
New York’s five long weeks away. (He 
goes to the door.) Don’t mention any of 
this to Frank 


GEORGIE: (stoutly) I won't be that fool- 
ish, Mr. Dodd 


BERNIE: I know you won't. Tell him I'll 
be right back. 


He looks at her carefully, with a polite 
charm masking a certain scorn, then 
leaves. Despite her awareness of his good 
sense, Georgie is somewhat disturbed by 
him. Thinking, she turns on a small 
radio. She looks up as Frank enters. He 
begins undressing, but his attitude is 
questioning. Frank is an imposing and 
somewhat romantic figure, in evening 
clothes, a portly political boss with gra) 
hair and mustache. Nervous and tired, 


he slams his part down on the make-up 
shelf. 


FRANK: I was upstairs, running lines 
with the kid. I blew like a bat all night 
I hope this doesn’t happen Wednesday, 


when we open. Well, what's the verdict? 


She looks at him, very moved, momen- 
tarily not knowing how to grapple with 
his mood. He is afraid to hear what she 
will say. 


GEORGIE: Frank, you look wonderful. I 
scarcely recognized you out there 


FRANK: Was it bad? 


Georcig: (gently) Nothing was bad, 


dear. It was a bad rehearsal, of course 


FRANK: (disappointed and glum) Yeah, 
I floundered like a fish, didn’t 1? What 
else did you see? I won't faint — you 
can tell me if I’m bad! 


GEorRGIE: (quietly) I think you'll be 
astonishing in the part. 


FRANK: Maybe my eye is jaundiced - 
you don’t look astonished to me! 


ceorciz: Maybe I’m a little choked up, 
Frank. 


Frank looks at her with suspicion, not 
trusting her. Irritably he throws his col- 
lar against the mirror. 


GeorcigE: You're keyed up and nervous 
Be as unreasonable as you like. 


FRANK: (outraged) Didn't you just see 
me act for the first time in seven years? 
Say hello, good-by, or kiss my foot! But 
don’t stand there like Minnie-ha-ha! 
Sulking, Frank pulls off his shirt and 
begins removing a stomach padding.) 


GEORGIE: (hanging up his coat, trying to 
josh him out of his mood) 1 thought you 
were a little thick in the middle . 


FRANK: (muttering) I need the portli- 
ness. If I ever learn these lines, I'll call 
it Columbus Day! (He cocks another 
suspicious eye at her, lights a cigarette, 
puts on a robe, and sits at the make-up 
shelf. He begins removing his make-up. ) 


Georcie: Frank, I don't YOU RE 
MAGNIFICENT IN THIS PART! And thé 
play — I’m deeply surprised that quiet, 
smiling boy has so much talent! 
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FRANK: Shut the radio off! 


She crosses and does so. He sniffs loudly, 
blows his nose, and clears his throat 


Grorow: Are you catching a cold? 


FRANK: (morosely) That's all I need 
this week a cold! I'd be a dead bunny 
for sure! You need more than a haircut 
to play this part — that’s what J know 


GEORGIE: (crosses and offers him as- 
pirins) Aspirins? 


FRANK: (rejecting them testily) Give me 


! (He has bent down and 


a minute, dear 
is about to unlace his shoes in the same 
hurried rhythm which has blown him 
into the room; he stops abruptly, drop- 


ping his foot to the floor. 


Greorcie: What's the matter? 


FRANK: Look at me going —zip, zip, 
zip! I can’t even catch my breath! Why 
don’t they get me a dresser? Don’t I 
deserve it? How can I make those fast 


changes by myself? 


Georcie: Do you want me to speak to 
Mr. Cook about it? 


FRANK: (not looking at her) Speak to 
Cook about it. Cook or Bernie. They can 
afford it with the salary I’m getting. (He 
turns abruptly Do you know Mabel 
Beck gets more than I do? Five hundred 


a week and she stinks up every scene! 


GeorGiE: (qutetly) She isn’t bad in the 
part 


FRANK: That's right stand up for 
everybody else! And look at that Nancy 
kid! Don’t they learn stage deportment 


any more? 


Upstaged me twice tonight! 
He acts it out.) Once I didn’t even 
know where in the hell she was! (He 


begins to clean up 


GEORGIE laughing soothingly Now, 
Frank, come on, take it easy. You'll have 
yourself believing all this nonsense before 
the week's out. First things first. Work 


well that’s your only concern 


FRANK: (promptly) How'm I supposed 
to work with that damn understudy 
snooping around in the wings? Is that 


nonsense too 


GrorGie: Speak to Mr. Dodd about it 


FRANK: You speak to him about it. Tell 


him to keep the guy out front 


GrtorGi£: What're you looking for? As- 


pirins? They're right under your nose 


FRANK: Yeah, but where’s my nose? 


He laughs sheepishly, ashamed of his bad 
humor. This breaks the tension between 
them. While he is swallowing aspirins 
and water, knock sounds at the door 
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Frank calls “Come!” Unger enters with 
Cook behind him. Frank’s manner 
changes immediately. A jovial, self- 
deprecating humor is his protective 


mask. Nothing seems to bother him 


FRANK: Welcome, gentry! Don't tell me 


about the show! I know stank on rye 
bread ! 
UNGER: (sincerely) Not to me, That 


hospital scene put a fine prickle on my 
skin 


FRANK: (pleased) Don’t kid the ugl 
man! Hear that, Georgie? The boy must 
like me 


UNGER: | like a good actor. 


COOK gloomily sitting, to say some- 
thing) Me, too 


BERNIE: (coming in jauntily at the door) 
Why’s everyone so depressed? 


FRANK gaily) Not me, I'm not de- 
pressed 


UNGER: Neither am I. I think the show's 
in swell shape 


cook: Me, too, but it wasn’t a very 


good dress rehearsal, was it? 


BERNIE: (laughing heartily) The worst 
damn dress rehearsal I’ve ever seen! 


cook: Then I fail to see the humor. I 
may be dense. Am I dense? 


uncer: I, if I may be excused, I have 
a date with my typewriter and a pocket- 
ful of notes 


BERNIE: Call you in the morning, Paul 


UNGER: (going) Fine. Good night, all 
you keepers of my integrity. 


FRANK: Nice boy, one in a million. Not 
a speck of ego in him 


LARRY: (after tapping discreetly at the 
open door) Excuse me, Frank. I have 
all the last scene people onstage. I'd like 
to run the spot where everyone blew 


we can't locate what happened 


FRANK: (protestingly) But I just ran it 
with the kid 


LARRY: (politely) I'd be very obliged 
Frank, if you'd run it again for me and 
the rest of the cast? 


FRANK gets up with a mock groan 
executes a half-dance step) Oi, gentry, 
oi! Duty calls, but I'll be back Towel 
in hand, he goes with Larry 


BERNIE: Frank’s in high, good humor 


GEORGIE: (quietly) Yes, he is. 


cook: (glumly) Me, too, but don’t ask 
me why. If he spoke one line of the 
author’s script tonight, it never reached 
my ears 


BERNIE: Cookie, why do they open shows 
out of town? 


cook: Bernie, I'll never know. Will he 
know his lines for opening night? 


BERNIE: (annoyed) A little gray matter, 
Phil. He tripped on a rug he'd never 
seen before tonight! He couldn’t find his 
slippers. His specs were in a drawer that 
wouldn't open, and a dozen other things! 
What do you want, miracles? Of course 
he dropped his lines! 


cook: I’m not worried. Like the author 
me, too I beg to be excused. The 
crew is still out there on double time. 


GEORGIE: (stops him as he sulkily starts 
for the door) Mr. Cook, do you think 
Frank needs a dresser? 


CooK: (holding back his exasperation 
No, I don’t. But I suppose you do? 


BERNIE helping her) What does Frank 
think ? 


GEORGIE: Those two quick changes — it’s 
a very large part, after all 


Bernie makes a signal of assent behind 
Georgie’s back. 


cook: I know, Bernie — you think I eat 
shredded fifty-dollar bills for salad. (He 
hakes his head dolefully and walks out 


BERNIE: Don’t worry, we'll get him a 


dresser 


Georcie: Mr. Cook is almost what the 
bad fairy promised Frank at his cradle 


BERNIE: He's not that bad. 


GEORGIE: I'm glad we're getting along, 
Mr Dodd 


BERNIE: (archly) Did you think we 


wouldn't ? 


Georcie: You smoke too much. (Then 
Who is that tall, gloomy man that lurks 
around backstage? Lucas? Is that the 


naimne 


BERNIE agreeable but wary) Yes. Gen- 
ral understudy. Not much personality 
but competent. 


sHORGIE: Excuse me for saying this 
must he stay backstage? It seems to 
bother Frank 


BERNIE: I'll watch that. But is Frank 
that insecure? He’s working well, in good 
humor all the time 


GEORGIE: (with a friendly laugh) Golly, 
don’t you know he hides behind that 
humor? He’s not a simple man, Mr 
Dodd. That’s why I offer myself as a 
sort of liaison officer between you both 


BERNIE: Is that what you're doing? 
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as 


GEORGIE: (breaking) I hope you don't 
misunderstand 


BERNIE: No, I think I understand 


Georcig: Certain kinds of men, you 
know, are very strange. Business couldn't 
be better, wife and kiddies are fine. The 
next day you read he’s hung himself 
from the chandelier. He can be the big- 


gest kidder too — it doesn’t matter 


BERNIE: (solemnly 
Frank? 


Is that a picture of 


GEORGIE: (carefully, a little afraid) Yes 
He doesn’t like to make the 
slightest remark that might lose him 
people’s regard or affection. I’ve simply 
grown into the habit of doing it for him 


and no. 


Bernie pauses, looking at her with a 
polite, regretful air. 


BERNIE: I'm really sorry to say so, Mrs. 
Elgin, but I hired an actor, a good actor 
I may want him without his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts 


Georgie, withdrawn, doesn’t know what 
to say to this. Bernie, watching and test- 
ing her, sits 


BERNIE: What, for instari¢e, bothers him 
now ? 


GEORGIE: (pausing, then plunging) Mr. 
Cook. His attitude. The ever-present 
understudy. The fact that he can’t retain 
the lines. He thinks he’s not regarded 
highly enough to deserve a dresser. Sal- 
ary, for another. 


BERNIE: Why salary? 


GEORGIE: (shrugging) He's learned that 
Mabel Beck is earning more. In fairness 
to him, the figure is low for the part. 


BERNIE: (archly) The figure’s fair. Not 
great, but fair. 


ceorGciz: Granted, but not to him 


Bernie pauses; they both are beginning 
to tighten, 


BERNIE: What was his last salary? And 
what year was it earned? 


ceoroie: If you thought enough of Frank 
to give him the part — and you did! 
isn’t that a very silly remark ? 


BERNIE: (coldly) I happen to have other 
plans for Frank's financial participation 
in the show. If he works out —if the 
show runs —I make him a five per tent 
partner, as a gift. 


GEORGIE: (hesitantly) Would you give 


him that in writing? 


BERNIE: (angrily jumping up) No, I 
won't give you that in writing! 


czorciz: (pallidly) It would help ‘him 
if you did. Tomorrow — this week, star- 
ing probable bad reviews in the face . . . 
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BERNIE: (eying her) You're clever - 

don’t overplay your hand. Let's face it 
Frank may go anywhere from here, even 
to a wealthy movie career. Or he may 
go right back to the gutter, and you 
right with him! 


GeEorRGIE: Do you think that was called 


for? 


BERNIE: Just like you, I don’t always say 
and do what’s “called for.” 


GEORGIE: (puzzled, hurt, wary, trying to 
understand) 1 don’t mind you being 
angry if I know why 


BERNIE: (flaring) I have no problems 
with Frank-— don't you make them 
where they don’t exist! (He swings away 
I could almost love a woman like you 
My motto is “No pity!” too! 

Georcig: I wonder if you'd be kind 
enough to give me the code. What're you 
talking about? 


She has turned, careful and restricted 
Invited, as it were, he comes down from 
the door and stands behind her, almost 
enjoying this moment. 


BERNIE: Here’s the code. I’m ambitious 

I wanna get my picture on a green 
postage stamp, too. There’s a difference 
between us, of course. Way up on the 
twenty-fourth floor is where I live. And 
sometimes, late at night, I look out way 
over the sleeping city and think how I'd 
like to change the history of the world. 
I know I won’t—the idea is talented 
but phony. I admit I’m a gifted mounte- 
bank. What are you? Do you know? Do 
you admit it, even to yourself? 


ceorGiE: What am I? 


BERNIE: Lady, you ride that man like a 
broom! You're a bitch! 

GEORGIE: (after a long moment) You 
have a very lyric and lurid opinion of 
me 


BERNIE: (rapidly, dropping his voice 
Now, be careful, Mrs. E. It’s a bitter 
mess for me if Frank fails. But I can hire 
other actors. I doubt if Frank can hire 
another director. 


Georcie: I had no idea you were this 
tense tonight 


BERNIE: I'd tell you these same things 
any other night 


GEORGIE: (stronger) Yes, you would. You 
have the bloody eye of a man who 
smokes too much. Tobacco’s a drug — 
it warps your judgment. I'll have to re- 
member that 

BERNIE: (sardonically) 1 have to go 
stroke some more of my tender chicks. 


Georgie stands there in proud, helpless 
silence, deeply hurt. Bernie walks to the 
door. Frank, in an exuberant 
opens it and bumps into Bernie. 


mood, 


FRANK: Shut my mouth, the traffic’s bad 
tonight! Well, that spot’s all cleaned up! 
Bernie, that line mix up- 
kid’s fault all the time! 


it was the 


BERNIE: Be back in two minutes ——_have 
to give Mabel Beck some notes. By the 
way, Frank, does it bother you to have 
the understudy hanging around ? 


FRANK: (heartily) Me? Why in hell 
would a Lucas bother an Elgin? Never 


even heard of the watch! Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Bernie cocks a quick smart eye at Geor- 
gie, then goes. Frank ripples on like a 
happy washing and 
quickly. 


river, dressing 


FRANK: Georgie, that line mix up — it 
was the kid’s fault all the time! We'll 
get a load of fresh air in our lungs - 
I'll be dressed in a jiffy. How about a 
walk right across the Common? 


Humming his happy snatch of tune, 
Frank does not see, as we do, that Geor- 
gie, who has moved to the trunk across 
the room, is trying to hold back tears 
Frank dresses and chatters on happily. 


FRANK: Guess what I’m in the mood 
for? One of those one dozen oyster 
stews, half and half — just what the doc- 
tor ordered! Oh, boy, what that'll do for 
my stomach! What did that Cook say 
after I left? 


Unable to speak, Georgie merely shakes 
her head. Frank half turns 


FRANK: What? Huh? 


GeorGiE: You're getting a dresser next 
week. (She restrains her tears.) 

FRANK: (practically exultant) Really? 
Georgie, you beat the band! Can't live 
without me! I'll betcha Bernie was on 
my side! 


Georcie: Yes. 


FRANK: Look at me, just look at me! 
I'm winging like a lark! 


GEORGIE: (half turning) Frank, I wonder 
if I shouldn’t go back to New York soon 
You're getting a dresser now, and | 
think I'll be in the way. They resent me 
here and 


FRANK: What are you talking about? 
Are you kidding? Who resents you? 


He starts toward her; the lark is grounded 
now. Turned away, Georgie abruptly 


bursts into tears. Frank stops dead, 
baffled and frightened. Only slowly does 
he move toward her with the shuffling 
gait of guilt. 
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FRANK: Why, darling, what's the mat- 
ter? What is it, dear? Come on now, 
What is it? (He has turned 


her and has her in his arms 


tell Poppa 


ceorcie: I really 
teeth fixed . 


must get these 


FRANK: (relieved, with fond and rough 


sympathy) Honey, why don’t you tell 


me when mind ? 
We'll get you a good dentist in the morn- 
ing He toward the 


shelf) Here, take some aspirin 


something’s on your 


starts make-up 


GEORGIE stopping him) No, I took a 


few 


FRANK comes back again, all sympa- 


thy, about to kiss and embrace her 
Darling, don’t you know this is gonna be 


a honeymoon, up here in Boston? 


GEORGIE as she pulls away and sits, 


with a bite of bitterness) Yes, we all love 


each other, don’t we? 
FRANK: Boy, I'll never understand your 
moods, and that's the truth! A man 


can’t be right, can he? Two strikes 


against him before he opens his mouth! 


Sullen and offended, he goes back to his 
dressing. She sits, stiff, cold, and wordless 


FRANK: Now my stomach’s all in a whirl 
again. That's what you wanted, isn’t it? 
He sits at the make-up shelf; there 1 


silence and distance between them 


GrorcigE: One day soon we'll sec 


what I want 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO: 


Scene | 


Frank’s 
later. It is past one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a cold, depressing time. They are 
taking photographs of the production 
Georgie is sitting on a chair 


dressing room several nights 


onstage 
knitting. Paul Unger, on the couch, ts 
pecking away on a portable typewriter 
Georgie, wearing a coat over her shoul- 
ders, is tired and depressed but is cover 
ing it with a certain brightness and an 
excess of interest in what actually does 
not interest her. The 
softly 
gum, looks up from her knitting 


radio is playing 


After a time Georgie, chewin 


GEORGIE: 
there. 


I wish they'd get finished out 


UNGER: (hiding a yawn) I've seen them 
take all night to photograph a show 
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Unger: Tell me 


Uta Hagen, Joseph Sullivan 


ceorcie: Uhh! I’ve dropped a stitch 
Carefully) Stitch, stitch . . . Makes me 
think of Hood’s poem “The Song of th 


Shirt.” 


UNGER: You're very well read. I've no 
ticed that before 


What else could I 
do? My father was always away on tour 


}EORGIE : smiling 


my mother was off with gardening and 
She sighs) 
finished out there 


hobbies I do wish they'd get 


UNGER: I've seen them take all night 
photograph a show. Didn't I just sa 


that? Grogey! 


Unger usually talks with a certain wry 
drollery and exaggeration because he i 
shy. Now he suppresses a yawn. Georgic 
also suppresses a yawn as she looks a 
watch 
GEORGIE Well, it’s twenty after one 
When you think about it 


sO many plays and books, so much read 


Musingly 


ing in the stillness of the night and 


for all of it, what? 


Unger 


stops his 


at her quizzicall) 


typing and looks over 


uNnGeR: The moment I saw you, Mrs 
Elgin the day I met you I was 
touched 
GEORGIE: (turning, with a moue 


you mean I’m touching? 


Golly, 


why did Frank begin to drink? 


why did Frank begin 


UNGER: Tell me 
to drink? 
EORGIF There's no one reason a man 
becomes a drinker. You should know that 
Looking 
back, I'd say bad judgment started him 
ff. He 


jon’'t know my Frank —he wanted to 


you're a writer, Mr. Unger 


had some money once, but you 
be his own producer — eighty thousand 
went in fifteen months, most of it on two 
bad shows. I didn’t know a thing about 
it he was afraid to tell me. A year 
It was awe- 
went for the bottle. He 
ist didn’t stop after that. You know 


later we lost our little girl 
some how he 


what the theater is give a dog a bad 


name 


UNGER: 


quickly, as she turns) Excusé 


me, I didn’t mean to yawn. 


EORGIE 
Mr. Unger —let’s both yawn right out 
loud Im patiently) 


smiling) Let’s make a pact, 


Bernardo wasn't 


back tonight, was he? 
UNGER: You don’t like Bernie, do you? 


sEORGIE: What's wrong with him? His 


wife? 


But don't 
he’s actually 


UNGER: Among other things 
let that bluster fool you 
a very innocent kid 
GEORGIE: (scoffingly) Oh, sure, of course, 
why not 
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UNGER: No, I mean it. Despite the tal- 
ent, he’s a dumb innocent kid in more 
ways than one. He's in love with art, for 
instance, and would make it a felony 
that you are not. But, as I say, there’s 
more than popcorn in that head. Does 
my typing bother you? 


GeorGcie: No. Does the music? 


Unger shakes his head, decides to pack 
his belongings and go. She meanwhile 
has restlessly crossed the room and is 
sipping coffee from a container. 


GeorGiE: Frank should be in bed with 
his cold. What did you think of the 
opening last night? Were Frank’s bad 
write-ups justifiea? 


UNGER: Man is to man as the wolf 
they were not! 


hesitantly) Would you tell 
that to Frank? Make him feel good — 
he’s low tonight. 


GEORGIE: 


UNGER: (massaging a kink) Sure I will 


GEORGIE: (looking out of the doorway) 
Why do you work in a dressing room? 


UNGER: Frank’s anxious about the new 
cene. And hotel rooms are very lonely. 


GEORGIE: (turning) 


have found that out. 


You're young to 


UNGER: (grinning) As a friend, Mrs 
Elgin, that’s a conceit with you — to talk 
like a veteran of all the wars. Actually, 
you're a young, very attractive woman. 
As for me, I'll talk big. This is my third 
play. Loneliness is the badge of the 
writer's profession. It’s ruined more good 
writers than every other reason combined. 


GEORGIE: (crossing back to the make-up 


shelf) Am I as attractive as your aunt? 


uNnGeR: Sue? She's almost as old as 
Frank. Very decent. My uncle left her 
cash, much cash 


GEORGIE : delicately You could do 
something else for Frank. Ask her to 
have him out to lunch — it’s a depressing 


week for him 
uncer: Can do 


Frank hurries in. He has a bad head cold 
and is hiding a gnawing, nervous anxiety 
vith affability and bluffness 


FRANK: How's that new scene going, 


sonny boy? 


UNGER: I'll write you out of the play if 
that’s all the respect I get! 


FRANK: Well, two more scenes to photo- 
graph and we can walk. (Moving around 
the room, he stops at the make-up shelf) 
Where's that cough syrup? 
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GeorGte: It would bite you if it had 
teeth 


The bottle is right under his hand, on 
the shelf. He takes a quick swig and 
looks around, as if bewildered. 


FRANK: Lemme see — what in hell do I 
wear next? 


GEORGIE: Just the smoking jacket. (She 
crosses and gets it for him.) 


FRANK: Bernie hasn’t been around yet? 
To Unger) How about the new scene? 


UNGER: I won't get to bed till it’s fin- 
ished. Bernie wants to put it in tomorrow. 


Dressing, Frank thinks about this. Then 
he bends and picks up a newspaper clip- 
ping with a snort and chuckle. 


FRANK: Yum yum! Did you see this 
notice? He claims I should have stayed 
retired ! 


UNGER: Forget those notices, Frank — 
they don’t mean a damn! 


GEORGIE: Frank, don’t smoke any more. 
Frank drops a cigarette he was about to 
light. 


UNGER: How’s your cold? 


FRANK: (grimacing) Tutti-frutti! Are 


we losing you? 


Georcie: I wish they'd get through out 
there 


UNGER: Intuition tells me to get back to 
the hotel —it’s very close back here. 
(He hefts the typewriter case) It is gen- 
erally supposed that I own this machine, 
but it owns me, body and soul — a form 
of depravity! Good night. (He drifts out 
wearily, “Good 


Georgie murmuring 


night.” 


FRANK: Good night, baby. I like that 
boy. Nice boy 
him. I have to have a cigarette, Georgie. 


not a speck of ego in 


I'm nervous 


Georgie says nothing. Frank lights a 
cigarette and takes another gulp from the 
syrup bottle; his nerves and anxiety show 
through now. 


I don’t like that 
cough mixture you bought yourself. 


GEORGIE: quietly) 


FRANK: Why? It's a buck a bottle. 


ceorcie: A “buck a bottle” is a jim- 
dandy slogan, but you can read labels 
as well as the next one. Twenty-two per 


cent alcohol. 


FRANK: Just leave it to me, dear. You 
know Poppa— walks like a mountain 
goat — never slips. 


GeorGiE: Let me straighten your tie, 
mountain goat. (He comes to her duti- 


fully, holds up his chin) You're naughty, 
Frank. 


FRANK: You ‘get some more sleeping 


pills? 

ceorcie: Yes. Don’t twist. 

FRANK: Red or yellow? 

ceorcie: Red, but all you get is one 


FRANK: How about the blue ones? I 
hear they really knock you down 


GEorGIE: Why don’t we have a party 
some night? We'll start with the red ones 
in chicken broth. Then .. . 


Laughing lightly, she steps back, the tie 
fixed. But he abruptly takes her arms 
with a frightening intensity. 


FRANK: Come here, Georgie . . . You're 
tired, too. Poppa’s little helper. Go back 
to the hotel — we might be here another 
hour. 


ceorcie: I’ve waited this long .. . (She 


watches him as he goes and looks at 
himself in the mirror.) 


FRANK: Look at that glass, will ya? 
Anything fits me! (Then) Cook didn’t 
come back, did he? 


Georcie: No. Frank ? What’s the 


matter? 


FRANK: 


(flaring) Why in hell didn’t 
Bernie come back tonight? 


GEORGIE: (minimizingly) Does he have 
to run back after every show to hold 
your hand? 


FRANK: This is only the second night, 
that’s all! What're you saying “every 
show” ! 


She watches him carefully as he turns 
away 


FRANK: (slowly) They wouldn't spend 
all that money taking photos, would they 
if they were considering cast changes? 
Defiantly) But I’m glad I got that two 
weeks’ clause. And that’s the truth! 


crorcie: The pluperfect truth? 


FRANK: (bitterly) The pluperfect truth! 
I'll hand in my notice! Why should I 
care —do they? Producer and director 
don’t come back the second night of a 
show ! 


Georote: (quietly) God is just where He 
was before . 


whirling around) How do I 
know if I'm good? Can't you understand 
how I feel? 


PRANK: 


ceorcie: Yes, I can. I think you're 
really agonized. But one thing is gospel, 
Frank: If you walk off this show, too 
you'll never see me again. 





FRANK: Yes, ma'am, take their part 
never mind what I'm feeling — take their 


part! 


GEORGIE: (with quiet incisiveness) This 


year I'm taking my own part. 


Her tone seems to frighten him, for he 
stops and goes to the mirror and daubs 
at his face with a puff. Finally he makes 
a morose attempt at humor 


FRANK: Why'd you ever marry me? 


GEORGIE: That's easy: you always had a 


box of Chiclets in your pocket 
He snorts and picks up several letters 


FRANK How do you like 
-three of them — all jail 
bait. “Have always wanted to be in the 
theater. Am seventeen and think I have 
the talent.” Jealous? (She smiles. He 
tears up the mail and throws it in the 
basket) No, it wouldn't matter to you, 
would it, if I took out a gal? 


reading one 
it? Fan mail - 


She smiles inscrutably. She knows Frank 
wants to recoup position, that actually 
he is trying to taunt her into a response 
of jealousy, affection, and regard 


FRANK: Well, would it? Would you care 
if I didn’t show up some night? 


GEORGIE: I'm not exactly taking sealed 


bids, Frank 


Frank answers a knock at the door with 
“Yes?” Larry looks in 


LARRY We're ready, Frank, whenever 


you are 


FRANK: I'll be right there, Larry 


Larry nods and goes. Frank, sheepish, 
doesnt quite know what to say to Geor- 
cie. He slips the bottle into his smoking 


jacket pocket 


FRANK Wanna come out and watch 


them take a few of these archive spe- 


cials 


GEorGIE: No, it’s cold out there 


FRANK contritel crossing ‘ her 
Mad at Poppa? (She shakes her head 
Not even if we go back to the same life, 


> 
same room 


GEORGI People don't go back to the 
same life, Frank. They go above it or 


below it, but they don’t go back 


FRANK: But do I still have the country 


girl? 
crorcie: Here I am 


FRANK: I appreciate you, dear. Don't 
wanna lose you. But I hope you know 
that if not for me, you'd still be on the 
vine, in Hartford. (He starts out 


GEORGIE: (nodding, moves toward him 
A toadstool in the woods. Here, take 


these tissues you'll need them 


They meet in the middle of the room, 
each holding on to an end of the tissues 
FRANK: Thanks. 


GeorGie: And, Frank, leave the bottle 
here 


FRANK: I need it, dear 


GEORGIE: (quietly) Over thirty years of 


know-how? Leave the bottle here 


FRANK: Georgie, I need it 
fierce but hushed) I need it! 


Abruptly 


He jerks the tissues out of her hand and 
walks out. Alone, Georgie shows that she 
is tired; she stands shyly, inward for the 
moment, head turned to one side. There 
is something very sad and lonely about 
her. Backstage hubbub is heard outside 
the door. Nancy enters, dressed in a 
bouffant evening gown. Life is a long 


delicious time to Nancy 


NANCY: Mrs. Elgin, may I use your pier 


glass a sec 


Nancy: .. . It’s a beautiful dress, isn’t it 


ceoroir: Pier glass? Haven't heard that 
phrase since I was a girl 


Nancy postures at the glass 
smiles 


Georgia 


nancy: Don’t all people call this a pier 
glass? 


GeoRGIE: Only old ladies like me. Why, 
I go so far back I call rhubarb a pie 
plant 


NANCY: But you don’t! I can’t bear it! 


GrorGiE: I do 
NANCY: (giggles as she examines her 
beautiful self) It’s a beautiful dress, 
isn’t it? My mother'll have kittens whe: 
she sees how low it’s cut. (Sighing but 
examining still) Oh, Mrs. Elgin, do you 
think I'll ever grow up? Really grow up? 


GEORGIE 
she hadn't 


I know someone who wishes 


NANCY: But you have no idea of what 
it means to be called “sweet child” or 
Nancykins” by everyone and his brother ! 


Oh, Mrs. Elgin, 


do you think T'll ever grow up? Really grow up? 


Georgie: I know someone who wishes she hadn't 
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Yes, that can hurt 


GEORGIE: (dryly 


NANCY: May I be forward? How old 
are vou? 


GEORGIE: (smiling) On the dim, mys- 


terious side of thirty. 


nancy: That's old, isn’t it? But look at 


you — we could be sisters! 


Nancy has taken Georgie by the hand; 
arms around each other's waists, they 
look in the mirror. 


GEORGIE: 


(sadly) Cherish your puppy 
fat, dear. It’s a passport to the best of 


life 


LARRY 'S voice: Nancy Stoddard! 


NANCY: (calling) Here! 


LARRY: (looking in) Hey, you're wanted 
onstage, Nancykins. 


NANCY: See what I mean? I can’t bear 
it! Now you see why I’m so introvert! 


Despairing, she rushes off in a flurry 
Georgie remains standing at the mirror; 
she takes off her glasses and looks at 
herself. Something poignant reaches out 
from image to reality. The radio has 
begun playing a waltz. Georgie begins 
to sway to its rhythm, and in another 
moment she is waltzing alone, almost as 
if it were possible to waltz herself back 
to a better time. What she is murmuring 
to herself we cannot hear. Then she stops 
abruptly. A sardonic Bernie stands in 
the doorway 


BERNIE: Excuse me, the both of you 
He steps into the room.) 


GEORGIE: (crossing to the make-up shelf 
Some aspirin . . . a headache. 


BERNIE: (extends an aspirin tin taken 
from his pocket) It’s the Age of Aspirin, 
they say. 


She puts on her glasses, gets some water, 
and swallows. Finally she turns. 


ceorciz: A splitting headache 
much stuffy dressing room .. . 


pernie: Where's Frank? 


ceorcie: Onstage. (As he starts out she 
stops him, now in control) His cold is 
getting worse, Mr. Dodd. He shouldn't 
be kept up this late. It’s more than flesh 
and blood can stand 


Them’s melodramatic words 
We need production pictures, don't we? 
How’s his spirit? 


BERNIE: 


ceorcie: Low. 


BerRNizE: The show's in fair shape — 
why? 


ozoroiz: Ask the Boston critics. Every- 
one doesn’t have your confidence. 
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BERNIE: (promptly) That's true 


ceoroie: And while I’m on the subject, 
that confidence makes you push. That 
makes you a bit of a bully 


BERNIE: 
true, too 


(even more promptly) That's 


ceorcie: Don’t minimize what I say by 


agreeing with me — it’s really true 


Tired, he looks at her with the typical 
curl of a smile and sits, almost as if to 
bait her, a way of releasing his own 
fension 


BERNIE: What else is bothering friend 
Frank ? 


Georcie: You didn’t come back after 
the show tonight. Neither did Mr. Cook 


BERNIE: This last month I’ve spent from 
ten to fifteen hours a day with Frank 
Nothing ever bothers him except through 
your mouth. Why? 


GEorGie: We've been through all of that 
before (She closes the door and 
stops the radio) He thinks it’s a crime 
to lack a sense of humor. He doesn’t 
want to be disliked. He hides when he’s 
nervous. Either he jigs and jabbers away, 
or he sits in silence and rots away inside 
But either way, for your edification, he’s 
headed for a bender! 


BERNIE: (mockingly) Women always 
think they understand their men, don’t 
they? 
ceorcie: (deliberately dimming her elec- 
I won't fight with you, Mr 
Dodd. He expected you backstage to- 
night. Your absence was a reprimand 
If you care at all for his sense. of 
security 


tricity) 


BERNIE: Follow your advice? 


GeorGie: (looks at him as one wrestler 
looks at another) Do you know anything 
about drinkers? 


BERNIE: Something 


ocrorcie: If you're not careful, you'll 
have him full of whisky before he goes 
to bed tonight. He’s got a bad cold 
That's a respectable surface reason for 
any drinker to jump down the well. 


BERNIE: Why work so hard at this mar- 
riage? Why not take a rest? You wear 
your husband down! You make him 
tense, uneasy. You don’t stop “handling” 
him. You try to “handle” me, too. 


GeorGcie: (in a flash of temper) And 
don’t think I can’t, after handling a 
cunning drunkard for ten years! 


BERNIE: (quickly up on his feet) Who 
the hell do you think you are? Secretary 
of State? 


ceoroi: (defiantly) I am a drunkard’s 
wife 


BERNIE: (snorting) Girlie, I have to give 
you credit, but 


Georoie: (quickly) No compliments, Mr 
Dodd! 


BERNIE: But I’m going to fight you as 
hard as I can for this man! 


GEORGIE: (smiling faintly) Not too hard 
I may let you have him. 


BERNIE: No, you want him wholly de- 
pendent ! Now let’s not waste words. I - 


GEORGIE: Oh, it’s much too late for that 


BERNIE: I was married to one like you. 
Roughly half my weight — ninety-seven 
pounds. It took her two years — she 
sewed me up! 


ceoraie: (dryly) Love is hell 


BERNIE: We'll leave it at that — joke 
ending. (He goes to the door and turns) 
What a bitter pity you don’t realize the 
size of your husband's talent! 


Georcige: What have you given up for 
that talent? 


BERNIE: (coming back) Then why do 


you stay? 

GeorGie£: Because he’s helpless! 
BeRNiE: I'll help him! 
ceorcie: You! You wouldn't know 
where to begin. Life with him is three- 
quarters the avoidance of painful scenes. 
He’s taught me to be a fish, to swim in 
any direction, including up, down, and 
sideways. Now, disregarding facts, you 


happen to think I wheedle his life away 
You're very — 


BERNIE: (unable to contain himself) 
Look, look, look! Half the world’s 
shamed by sentiment. Say “mother” o1 
“babe,” “sacrifice,” and they drip like 
axle grease. But you have ruined this 
man — don’t explain it away by senti 
ment! 


ceoraie: (incredulously) How did I so 
overrate your intellect? You're a boy! 


BERNIE: Man or boy, I'm putting on a 
show — it has to work! We can discuss 
universals some other day! To be frank 
you are slightly grotesque to me, Mrs 
Elgin ! 
Georcie: (bitterly) And what about 
yourself? Look at you, fearful of failure, 
effective and hard-hitting —a machine 
without manners or style — self-driven, 
curt, wary, and worried — pretending to 
a humanity you never practice! 


BERNIE: (contemptuously) You called 
your own husband a cunning drunkard? 
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GeorGcie: (flatly) It is necessary for you 
to know it! 


A pause. They are murdering each other 
with their eyes. 


Gceorcie: This is getting stupid. Now tell 
me, in God’s name, exactly what you 
want me to do for Frank. (She sits down 
at the make-up shelf.) 


BERNIE: (pointing a finger at her) That's 
fair! I'll believe everything you say 
Prove it! 


GEorGiIE: How? 


BERNIE: Get out of town! (He pauses 
I've just had a bad fight in the box office 
with Cook. He’s got a first-class replace- 
ment for Frank and seventy thousand 
dollars to protect! Frank will improve 
every day — I think he will, Cook thinks 
he won't. Well, he won't, unless you get 
out of town! 


Georgie thinks, stops, looks, and listens 
Georcig: Umm Ill do it. I'll go 
back to New York. (She stops him from 
leaving) But only on one condition: let 
me carefully tell Frank, in my own way, 
at my own time. 


BERNIE: As long as you're on the train 
by tomorrow night, understand ? 


GEoRGIE: (nodding) Life is earnest, life 
is real, and so are investments —I un- 


derstand. But you may be sorry 


BERNIE: You're as phony to me as an 
opera soprano! 


Georgie abruptly slashes him across the 
face with her open hand. 


GEORGIE: (fiercely) Did I forget to tell 
you I’m proud? Someone has to stop you 
from calling me any name that pops 
into your little head! 


BERNIE: (frigidly) Maybe I deserved 


that. Maybe not. Time alone will tell 


GEORGIE: It brings all things, they say 
Holding back tears) Thank God for 
that inevitability 


Frank opens the door before Bernie 
reaches it. 


FRANK: (jovially) Bernie, old boy, where 


you been all night? Every time I come 


> 


in here — you and my wife — what gives 
BERNIE: (turning away) How they do- 
ing out there? 

FRANK: (chortling) We're through! 
Georgie, we're through—called it a 
day! (To Bernie, cautiously) But, baby, 
did you see the show tonight? (Bernie 
nods) Well, give! 
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BERNIE: I'll tell you what a Harvard 
professor said — which is why I got back 


this late: “That man’s extraordinary! 


Frank begins to change to street clothes 
He puts the cough syrup on the shelf 


FRANK: Hear that, dear? We're in the 


colleges now! 


BERNIE: What happened there in Act 
T'wo again? 


FRANK: Bernie, it’s that same damn 
thing, that same fast cue. Unger says it's 


all right to fix 


BERNIE: I don’t see why not 
a note 


He make 
I'd like to put the new scene in 
tomorrow. You tired? 


FRANK: 


scoffingly) Who? Elgin, the 


actor who likes to be compared ? 


BERNIE: Your energy was low again 
tonight 


FRANK: Sure, it’s this goddam cold 


Bernie begins to look searchingly at 
Frank. He is not stupid, and there may 
be a modicum oj truth in what Georgie 
has said. She is on the other side of the 
room, bracing herself, ready to have the 
ruth out at any cost 


BERNIE: Not nerves? We're 
gonna begin bearing down now. How i 
the cold? 


W arningly 


FRANK: Under control 


GeorGIE: Why don’t you tell him what's 
bothering you? 


FRANK: (rolling his eyes) What's bother 
ing me? 


GEORGIE: 
instance. 


Cook and the notices, for 


FRANK: (innocently, to Bernie) I just 
wondered why he didn’t come back, 
that’s all. Is he mad? I mean, let's face 
it, they weren't exactly money notices 


Georgie is not to be shaken off this time 
despite Frank’s tacit warning that she 
keep quiet. She steps in. Bernie watches 
carefully. 


ceorore: Frank, Mr. Dodd believes in 
you. I can’t help you if you're worried 
he can. 


FRANK: (very firmly) But I’m not wor 
ried. He’s got his own headaches, dear 


BERNIE: (steps in, testing the situation 
Frank, you're a talent — I expect to pay 
for that. I don’t expect you to be easy 
and convenient—I'm no fool. Now, 
does anything seriously bother you? 


FRANK: Wouldn't I tell you if it did? 


BERNIE* I think you would 


Bernie still watches and probes 


yrgie steps in sharply between the 


GrorGcie«: Did you or did you not tell 
me, ten minutes ago, right in this room, 
that you wanted to hand in your notice! 


FRANK: (exploding) Well, for crying out 
loud! If a man can’t say anything in a 
gag! Have to watch my step -——can't 


open my mouth no more! 


He throws Bernie a long-suffering look 
Stopped, Georgie purses her lips. Bernie 
leliberately throws another chemical into 


he brew 


BERNIE: Your wife says she’s thinking of 


returning to New York 
GeorGie: I told you nothing of the sort! 
alarmed and anxious, 


syrup bottle in one hand) What do you 
mean, New York? 


FRANK: turns, 


GEORGIE: (deciding to take a new tack 


Yes I might go back to New York 


Puzzled, worried, wary, and off balance, 
Frank is about to take a swig of the 
syrup. Georgie lifts the bottle out of his 
hand and bangs it down on the shelf 
behind her. Then she crosses to her 
purse. Bernie starts to leave but turns 
abruptly and picks up the bottle 


BERNIE: What is this? 


FRANK: (minimizingly) Cough syrup 
Pine, tar, cherries——-a whole bush in a 


bottle ! 


BERNIE: Do you know it’s laced with 
twenty-two per cent alcohol? 


FRANK: Alcohol? (Very surprised, pre- 
tending puzzlement, he glances at the 
label. Glibly) Yeah, there’s alcohol in it, 
all right. I asked Georgie to get me some 
stuff to loosen me up in the chest, and 
this is what she brought me back 


BERNIE: 


(sternly but emotionalized 


What do you think you're doing, Frank? 


My father was a drinker — he ended up 
under subway wheels. I know what these 
little appetizers can do! 


FRANK: Didn't even occur to me, Bernie 

Chidingly, to Georgie) Gee, dear, you 
wanna watch yourself on a thing like 
that 


Bernie looks from Frank to Georgie. She 
is tired but undaunted. 


Georcie: Get dressed, Frank. I want to 
go home. I'll be waiting outside. (She 
walks out, taking her purse, closes the 
door.) 


BERNIE: Frank, my problem is the show 
She’s jealous of the show and jealous of 
me. (He has taken the bottle and is pour- 
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ing its contents down the sink) This is 
how far she’d go— far enough to kick 
you off the wagon! 


FRANK: (watches furtively and uneasily) 
Bernie, I know she’s high-strung and dif- 
ficult, but I can’t believe she'd 


BERNIE: (stops him by slamming the 
bottle into the waste basket; 
harshly) I want her back in New York! 
We have hard work ahead! (He stops) 
Frank, I wouldn't relish having to tell 


you . . . Go back to the hotel get a 


metal 


good night's sleep. I want you fresh and 
clear I'm putting the new scene in at 


one o'clock 
FRANK: (warily) Yah... 


Bernie opens the door and curtly calls, 
‘Mrs. Elgin!” This makes Frank very 
uneasy. Georgie returns 


BERNIE: (tiredly) Frank knows exactly 


how I feel. See you at one tomorrow, 


Frank 
FRANK: Good night. 


Bernie goes, closing the door. Georgie 
Frank, full of childish guilt, 
doesn’t know where to look. Georgie is 
tired, worn thin, doesn’t need much to 
make her break through 


is silent 


FRANK: Where’s my cigarette? He can 
be very arrogant and insulting, can’t he? 
He waits) Must be cold out. 


ceoroiz: Clean up, Frank. I'm beat out 
and in no mood to socialize 


FRANK: He had no right to talk to vou 
that way 


GEORGIE: (with some bitterness) Did you 


tell him so? 


I'm ashamed of 
(He stands up, wiping his 
face quickly) Give me two more minutes, 


FRANK: Georgie — he - 
mvself 


dear 


She sits stifly on the edge of a chair, 
not looking at him. He is working 
swiftly, changing his trousers. Slowly she 
looks up, turning her head this way and 


that. 
Gceoroie: Frank 


He turns innocently; she is eying him 
annily 


FRANK: Yes? 
Georcie: Where's the other bottle? 
FRANK: What bottle? 


ceorcie: I'm tired, Frank — don’t play 
peek-a-boo. Do you have another bottle 
of that syrup? 

No, I don't 


FRANK 


GEorGie: (standing) Give it to me 
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FRANK: But I didn’t buy another bottle, 
dear 


A twisted, punished child, he stands 
there while her eyes roam from his face 
to the corners of the room. She crosses 
abruptly, pulling down a hatbox; finding 
nothing in the box, she goes through the 
pockets of a garment. 


FRANK: Wish you'd take my word for 
something for a change. 


She ignores his hushed protesting as she 
goes to the trunk and pulls out the top 
drawers in her search 


Gceorcie: What a night! What a night! 
And all the time there’s been a clanging 
in my head. I don’t know who’s punish- 
ing who any more! 


FRANK: I wish you'd take my word for 
a change 


GEorGIE: (abruptly) Never,mind! I give 
up I'm not going to look! Where's 


my knitting? 


She looks around, trying to locate both 
knitting and herself. When she finds the 
knitting bag under his clothes on the cot 
she brings it over to her purse on a chair 
He is confused and humble, abject 
FRANK: Georgie, I wanna apologize, 
Georgie. He had no right to take that 
attitude. 


ceorcie: Didn't he? He has the right 
to take any attitude —in ten years he’s 
the only friend you've had! 


FRANK: Excepting you, dear! And that’s 
what I want, dear, the chance to show 
you how much I love you! 


She has difficulty putting on her coat 
one sleeve is turned inside out, and this 
increases her frustration and anger 


Georcie: How much you need me, you 
mean ! 


Frank is now revealed in all his naked 
helplessness and agony 


FRANK: Please, Georgie, don't be mad 
at me. I know I’m no damn good, but 
I'm worried to death! 


Gceoraie: Tell that to Bernardo! 


FRANK: Think of what it means to me 
to walk out on that stage every night - 
the whole responsibility of the show is 
on my head! 


GeorGie: Tell that to Bernardo! 


FRANK: Baby, I don’t know where to 
hide I'm ashamed! Don’t know the 


old lines and tomorrow I get a big new 


scence! And now you say you're going 
back to New York I can't do this if 
you don’t help me! Did I ask them for 


this part? Didn’t they come to me? 
Weren't you there when he came to me? 
They don’t appreciate what I’m doing 
for them! They don’t - 


She cuts him off, changing his direction 
to one of heated indignation. 


GeoRrGIE: Stop putting on a front! 
FRANK: Who's putting on a front? 


ceoroie: You're putting on a front! 


And you lie, you lie! 


FRANK: (flaring) What can I do, whine 
and complain? You want me to make 


them hate me? 


Georoie: (bitterly) They'll adore you 


when you go off on a bender! 
FRANK: Who says on a bender? 


ceorcie: Old waffle iron says! The mop 
behind the door (She pauses, her 
eyes flooding despite herself) This is how 
it ends, that laughing dream you had 
a laughing dream, five weeks ago 

She takes a handkerchief from her 
purse and uses it on her nose.) 


FRANK: (turns away, dressing and mut- 
tering to himself) I don’t know anybody 
up here in Boston the whole com- 
pany ... none of them like me, not even 
Bernie. How do I know he’s keeping me 
on? Did he act like a friend tonight? 
He turns to her) Are you going back 
to New York? 


ceorcie: I don’t know why not 
FRANK: You wanna leave me, don’t vou? 


ceorcie: It’s late, Frank I have to 


wash some stockings 


FRANK: (stepping in) Tell me! You do, 


don’t you? 


Georcie: I want to go to bed I may 
have a happy dream! 


FRANK: Who's in New York? 


Georgie turns, looks 


Frank 


questioningly at 


FRANK: 


harshly) What pair of pants 
are you looking for? 


croraie: (outraged) Frank, I warn you 
I'll hit you with the first thing I 
pick up! 


Face to face, they eye each other for a 
moment. Frank finally moves away to 
the clothes hooks but does not drop his 
voice 


FRANK: They all want me to fail! And 
you want me to fail, teo! You don’t 
love me! 


GEORGIE wearily) Qome on, Frank 


FRANK: All I've got is two hands! 





Georcie: Well, use them. It’s two a.m 
you have a one o'clock call 


FRANK: If you're in such a big hurry, 
there’s the door! I, as a matter of fact, 
may take myself a walk. Get myself a 
baked apple and some milk. 


Georcie: Your cold is getting worse 


FRANK: Let them worry about it! And 
I told you what you can do! 


GEORGIE: (everything hurting) You want 
me to go? Is that what you want? 


FRANK: If you're in such a hurry 


She looks at him and her face tightens 
angrily she picks up her purse and knit- 
ting bag 


Georcie: Oh, the hell with it! Just the 
hell with it! I'm going back to the hotel 

do what you want! Sometimes I think 
you're plain out of your head! 


She exits without more ado, slamming 
the door hard. Frank whirls around; he 
glowers bitterly, snorting and mimicking 
her tone, walking in circles before he 
snatches his tie off a hook 


FRANK: Out of your mind! Do what 
you want . plain out of your mind! 
Your cold is getting worse! That's right 
—~ walk out on me! Typical! Typical! 
(He is down at the pier glass now, 
angrily snapping the tie into a knot 
muttering to himself) Forget I'm alive 
Take their part and forget I'm alive! 
Helpmate, real helpmate 


He dribbles off, his attitude abruptly 
changing. He stops and then tiptoes to 
the closed door and listens. Then he goes 
to the trunk and from the bottom drawer 
brings out a full bottle of cough syrup 


He uncaps it, takes a swig, and throws 
the cap away over one shoulder. The 
bottle plopped down on the chest in 
front of him, he continues with the tie 
and collar. His tone is less intense but 
as bitter 
FRANK 


Helpmate ! Sweetheart! Country 


girl! 


CURTAIN 


Scene 2 


Frank's dressing room twelve hours later 
It is early afternoon. The dressing room 
is dark. A sound of snoring is heard 
There is a persistent knocking at the 
door now. Frank, who has been asleep, 
stirs on the couch. We are dimly aware 
that he is sitting up. The knocking per 
sists, and a voice is heard 
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voice: Is there anybody there? Mr 
Elgin? 


The lights go on around the mirror 
Frank has toddled over to the switch and 
stands there blinking. The knocking per- 
sists 


voice: Are you in there, Mr 
Frank? 


Elgin? 


The knocking stops and several voices 
are joined in conference outside the 
door. Frank realizes where he is and 
what is happening. He is fully clothed, 
including topcoat, and shows in every- 
thing the evidences of having been drunk 
He mutters under his breath 


FRANK: Oh, my God my God 


He does not know what to do first. He 
tries to brush his hair back with nervous 
hands; nothing will help him at this mo 
ment, particularly as he is being hunted 
and pushed by further knocking on the 
door. 


voices: (including Larry, Cook, and 
Unger) Is the key in there with you? 
Open up, Frank! Is the key in there 
with him? 
FRANK: (looking around, realizes he is 
trapped, clears his throat 


what is it? 


Yes, ves 


voice: This is Larry, Mr. Elgin. May 
I come in? 


FRANK: Yes, Larry, yes . . . just a mo 
ment, please (Sotto voice) Oh, my 
God 


He hangs up his coat; it slips to the 
floor. Shaking himself, dabbing pitifully 
at his face and hair, he finally opens the 
door. Larry and Cook are standing there, 
Unger behind them. 


FRANK: What's wrong? What's wrong, 


bovs? 


They come in and look at him. Frank 


blusters, smiles crookedly 


FRANK: Well, where's the fire? 


LARRY: It’s past two o'clock, Mr. Elgin 
Your door was locked and the key wasn't 


on the rack 


FRANK: I was napping in here. Tired 


He tries to light a cigarette, but hi 
hands shake so that Larry quietly step 
tn and holds out a match for him 


cook: There was a one o'clock call for 
the new scene! 


FRANK: Ow-ow! Completely slipped m 
mind! Walked around. Got tired. Slept in 
here and just forgot — 


cook: You mean you “slept it off” iv 
here. You're so loaded you can't stand 


straight right now! 


LARRY: (retreatingly) Mr. Cook 
Frank drops into a chair at the make-up 


shelf. 


UNGER: What the dickens happened to 


you? 


FRANK: (snarling) Nothing happened to 
me! I have a cold! Had a couple of 
beers and some food— (He puts his 
head in his hands; the world is whirling 
for him 


COOK, UNGER: (together) Look at him! 
Smells like the sovereign state of Ken 
tucky in person! Where's Bernie? 


LARRY: We've sent for him 


cook: (fervidly) Well, this does it! 
Thank my lucky stars this does it! That 


wife of yours can help you start packing! 


Only Larry sees that Georgie has come 
in at the door. Head down, Frank does 
not see her. 


tarry: Mr. Cook, I can’t let you talk 


to an actor that way 


cook: (not believing his ears) You can’t 


what! 


LARRY: (white-faced) You're the boss, 
Mr. Cook, but you can’t talk that way to 
an actor in any show I’m on. I won't 


permit it 
cook: You won't permit it? 


LARRY: There is a lady in the room, too 
I'll have to ask you to keep quiet until 
Bernie gets here 


cook: (grimly) We'll see what he says 


when he gets here! 


He walks out of the room. Unger follows 
him, after shaking his head dolefully at 
Georgie. Frank has not looked up. Larry 
approaches him in a kindly way 


LaRRY: Can I get you some coffee, 
Frank? 


Frank does not answer or lift his head 


yeorGIE: Don't get him coffee, Larry 
t makes him sicker 


LARRY: (after a pause 


Bromo-Seltzer 


I'll get you a 


He looks at Georgie and leaves the room 
losing the door. Georgie does not move 


yeorGiIE: Where were you all night? 


Frank stands and reels over to the couch 
He falls to a sitting position there 


FRANK: with averted eyes) Get me 


some water. Let it run 
With a still face she crosses to the sink 


Watch 
that cigarette, Frank. You'll have us all 


rorciz: It's not very cold 


m fire in a minute 
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He drops the cigarette underfoot and 
grinds it dead. 


FRANK: (bitterly) I missed the reading 
and that’s all I did miss! (She crosses 


and gives him the water.) Where's 
Bernie? 


ceorcie: I don’t know 


She turns. Bernie has pushed the door 
open; he snaps on the room lights. Be- 
hind him are Cook and Unger. Frank 
drops his eyes, and ris soul drops its 
head within. Bernie comes to the center 
of the room; he turns squarely, on a line 
with Georgie. 


BERNIE: (in a low, tense voice) When 
did you see your husband last, Mrs 
Elgin ? 


GEORGIE: (eyeing him warily) Past two 
this morning. 


BERNIE: Where? 
ceorote: In this room. 


BERNIE: Did he go back to the hotel 
with you? 


ceorcie: No, he wanted to go for food 
I was tired. 


BERNIE: What did you tell me when I 
phoned you in your room today? 


ceorciz: You asked -me where Frank 
was. I said I didn’t know. You asked me 
if he'd had a good night's sleep. I hoped 
he had, I said 


BERNIE: Why did you lie? 


This scene is so painful to Unger that 
he slips out 


ceorocte: I am not aware, Mr. Dodd, 
that I lied! 


Bernie: You didn’t think it was impor- 
tant to tell me that Frank hadn't been 


home all night? 


GeorGIE: Suppose he'd been with an 
other woman? 


BERNIE: You're being deliberately evasive 


and childish! 


A tap at the door 
Larry 


, @ voice saying, “It's 
Bernie barks back without 
turning, “Wait outside!” 


BERNIE: Where did you get him a bottle 
after midnight? 


ororcie: Where did I ? (She is so 
astounded that she is unable to resist a 
strange, strained laugh.) 


coox: What the heck’s so funny? I 
resent that! 


BERNIE: (turning to him) There's onl 


one thing to do, Phil 
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coox: And, yes, sir, I'm going right out 
to the box office to do it! (He walks 
out quickly.) 

BERNIE: (without looking at Georgie) 
There is still one person too many in 
this room. 


Georgie smiles faintly and walks out’, 
closing the door 


BERNIE: (quietly) What about this? 


Head down, Frank does not answer 
Bernie waits; and then we see that he 
is really very emotional about this inci- 
dent, for now his voice vibrates. 


BERNIE: I’m in a mood to cut my throat 
in public. God A’mighty, human beings 
are funny people (He pauses, then 
abruptly harsh) Sit up! Don’t act as if 
I'm beating you up! Don’t make me the 
victimizer! Sit up! (Jt seems for a mo- 
ment that Bernie may hit Frank; instead 
he turns and walks away.) 


FRANK: Don’t bawl me out, Bernie. I'll 
stay till you get somebody else . 


BERNIE: I’m tired right down to my 
bones (Then, strongly, turning) 


she — ! 


That wife of yours 


FRANK: No, not my wife. Why kid 


around? It’s all my fault — I’m no good 


This is said with such empty hopelessne 
that it activates Bernie once again. 


BERNIE: You're guilty as hell! But I 
want you to do something for the kid 


FRANK: What kid? 


BERNIE: This kid! Stop being naive: 
stop protecting her! 


FRANK: Bernie, she’s weak. She 


BERNIE: She's driven you to drink for 
ten years and you call her weak? You 
might be magnificent in this part, but it 
would have to start with her! She goes 
back to New York on the five-o-five ! 


FRANK: weakly 


Bernie, kid, I can't 
leave her. Left her once she cut he 


wrists. She'd cut her wrists again. 


BERNIF 


angrily) She goes back today ! 


FRANK 


in a nervous whisper) Bernie, 


she’s weak 


BERNIE: I'll talk to her. Jf we go on 
together, vou move in with me for the 


duration ! 


FRANK: But Mr. Cook he 
want me and 


doesn't 


BERNIE flashing) I'm not so sure | 


want you! 


FRANK* fumblingly 


decide 


Bernie, 


Bernie has gone to the door without even 
listening to Frank, who has not moved 


from his spot on the couch. Bernie 
crisply calls, “Mrs. Elgin!” When she 
enters she closes the door and goes di- 
rectly to Frank with a fizzy drink. 


oeorciE: Take this He takes the 


glass but does not drink.) 


Bernie begins talking from behind her 


She turns to him, a wary hatred in her 


é yes. 


BERNIE: Frank stays you go! The 
management will take care of your ex- 
penses. Frank may follow you in a day 
or two—I’m not sure. Just now he’s 


moving in with me. 


GeorGiE: As crisp as lettuce, aren't you? 
You want me to go back, Frank? (Then 
of his silence) That means yes. I'll go 
and pack. (She crosses to go) But I want 
to know one thing: why do you hold 
on to this sack of trouble? 


BERNIE: (coldly 
Frank’s sake. I’m interested in theater, 
not show business. I could make a for- 
tune in films, but that’s show “biz” 
to me 


I will answer that, for 


Georcte: What do you call this plav, 
Literature? 


BERNIE: That's true: it’s show business, 
trying hard to be theater. And a man 
like Elgin, giving his best performance 
he has the magic to transform a mere 
show to theater with a capital T! 


GeorGiE: (quietly) Let us hope 


With a sad smile she starts for the door, 
but Bernie steps up quickly, blocking her 
way 


BERNIE: One moment. Tell Frank he has 
nothing to worry about 
puzzled 


Georgie looks 
He thinks you may go drastic 
It's happened before, I understand 


Frank turns, nervously murmuring 


Bernie 


PORGIF 


What's happened before? 


BERNIE: Phony suicide attempts 


PRANK nervously) Bernie, she wants to 


help 


}EORGIP warily, closing her eyes) Myr 
Dodd, we had a town idiot when I was 
a child. He kept insisting that elephants 
tusks come from piano keys. You are 
very obtuse and willfyl, for a man who 


so relishes his own humanity 


BERNIE: What are you talking about? 


FRANK! weakly Bernice, she has to 


pack 


BERNIE: What are you trying to tell me, 
Mrs. Dodd? 
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GeorGciz: Don't call me Mrs. Dodd. Sui- 
cide attempts are Frank's department 


BERNIE: (walks back to the door, panses, 


goes over to Frank) Show me your 
wrists, Frank. (He waits.) Show me your 
wrists. (Louder) I asked you to show me 
your wrists ! 

Agonized, Frank slowly raises his wrists 
Bernie looks down for several intense sec- 
onds. The story is plain. Sickened, Bernie 
turns away, his face to the wall. Behind 
him Frank’s head slips down into’ his 
hands; he sobs without control. Bernie 
slowly turns to look across at Georgie 
who is on the other side of the room, 


face averted 


BERNIE: I must ask you several ques- 


tions 


GEORGIE: Michael on 


couldn't talk to me with your face 


angel wings 


BERNIE: Frank may have to go back 
with you, unless you answer. He's been 


lying to me 


Georcie: He’s incapable of the truth, as 


commonly understood 


BERNIE: You were “Miss America” in 
the late '30s? 


Georcie: He told you that? (Then 
turning, thinking) Did I burn down a 
house in Great Neck? Or a hotel suite 
Did I need a nurse to watch me while 


he was tending work? 


BERNIE: Umm 


nodding 


GEORGIE: You didn’t recognize any of it, 
from the play you admired him in, 
Werba’s millions? 


She slowly sits, the heart completely out 
of her. Frank has not lifted his face from 
his hands. Her eyes wet with 

Georgie talks on, spent, scarcely knowin 


what she is saying 


GrorGieE: You don’t know what it is 


meet, marry, elope nineteen, ro 
mantic, real cute, raised on too man\ 
books. Oh, my, 
lief in Frank's worldliness and compe 


tence Yes, I saw he drank. But 
that was only a pathetic hint of frailty 


I had such a naive be 


in a wonderful, glowing man. It was 
touching and sweet it made me love 
I'd do it 


for him. Well, finally, there wasn't mucl 


him more. He could reform 
left to take over She pauses, turns 
Send him back to the hotel he needs 


som rest 


Bernie hesitates before moving briskly 
the door and calling for Larry, who im 


mediately appears 
tarry: Yes, Bernie? 


BERNIE Is Lucas out ther 


in Judge Murray's part 
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Georgie: He’s incapable of the truth, as commonly understood. 


Uta Hagen, Steven Hill 


forgive you, Mr. Dodd, for what 
you've said and done 


LARRY: Yes, he is me 


BERNIE: Could he go on tonight? 
BERNIE: (pauses, not looking at her, not 


LARRY hesitantly) Yes, I think hting the cigarette) I’m very confused 


could nd troubled what about Frank? 


Thinking to himself, Bernie 


Dunno what I'll de 
eyes to the floor 


murmur 


EORGIE: Those lies are his big, respecta 


Frank speaks, h ble reason for having gone to pieces 


BERNIE: Why did he go to pieces? 


FRAN ll play i yet «=anothe 
ANK I I 8 - eoRGIE: It needs an Einstein to tell 


hs 
a ou that 


BERNIE harshly, with a vicious jal 
his thumb) Take him back to the hotel 


Dismiss the compan 


BERNIE: I don’t know where to begin 
ipologizing, Mrs. Dodd 


check with me 

eorRGIE: I’m a real lemon drop. You 
un begin by not calling me Mrs. Dodd 
Standing, she flicks him a look and 


begins buttoning her coat 


around five 


Yes, sir, Bernie 


LARRY 


4dimost awed, Larry pic 
oat. Frank stands slowly ‘ 1 at BERNIE: Have you ever left him? 


Georgie. She does not look at him . 
EORGIE Twice left, twice returned 


GEORGIE quietly) Go on, Frank He's a helpless child. (Wryly, lifting her 


won't leave without seeing you purse Anyone taking a cab to New 


g York? 
Frank takes his coat and leave Lar 


follows, closing the door. Silence. Bert Bernie: But if he’s as helpless as you 


is tense and tender, smartin 


/ 


racted an 


and apol say 
etic. Georgte ts abst . 

eoroIeE: He's not helpless now he 
BERNIE finally) May I smoke? as you 
FORGIE Ma i 1a j E earnestly, his voice quivering 


homage to a lady hi | neve isten, he has to be watched and han 
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dled. You can do that 
didn’t know it before 


no one else. I 


GEORGIE: (bitterly) Then you've learned 


something — ripeness is all! 


BERNIE: Listen, Georgie, if — 


GEORGIE: (opening up) I don’t intend to 
stay! Even the cat's dragged me up and 
down the stairs in this theater! 


BERNIE: (unhappily) But the man needs 
you — he has to be watched! 


GEORGIE: (turns from the door, and nox 
he gets it) You take on the job with 
waving banners and twelve hours later 
hand it back? YOU’RE TELLING ME! 
She throws her purse on the couch and 
begins circling around him. Helpless, he 
makes an attempt here and there to stop 
her torrential anger.) Yes, he has to be 
watched — he has to be nursed, guarded, 
and coddled! But not by me, my very 
young friend! 


BERNIE: Please — 


Georcie: I’m going back to New York, 
to the fiesta of a quiet room. For the 
first time in twelve years I won’t have 
to wonder where he is —he’ll be in the 
strong, sober hands of Mr. Bernie Dodd! 


BERNIE: (ineffectually) Georgie, listen - 


GeEorRGIE: Can you stand him up on his 
feet? Because that’s where all my prayers 
have gone —to see that one holy hour 
when he can stand alone! (She avoids 
him as he tries to grab her.) And I 
might forgive even you, Mr. Dodd, if 
you can keep him up long enough for 
me to get out from under! All I want 
is my own name and a modest job to 
buy the sugar for my coffee! 


BERNIE: (his temper slipping) Wait — if 
you'll listen — ! 


GEORGIE: (evading him) You can't be- 
lieve that, can you, you goddam man! 
You can’t believe a woman's crazy-out- 
of-her-mind to live alone! In one room! 
By herself ! 


Bernie is so aroused by her that he has 
grabbed her by one arm. She pulls away; 
he grabs with his other hand, whirls her 
around. 


BERNIE: Dammit, listen to me! You're 


knocking all the apologies out of my 
head! (He has pulled her in close to 
him and is holding her by both arms 

Now, listen, Lady Brilliance: you have 
to stay—he doesn’t play 


unless you 
stay! It’s a time for promotion, not more 
execution! But I can't take the chance 
if you don’t stay! 


A quick tense moment follows. Georgie 
is frozen in his arms, her hands against 
his chest 
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ceorGIE: Why are you holding me 


Pushing) I said you are holding me! 


Abruptly, not releasing her, he kisses her 
fully on the mouth. Then they both step 
apart and after a moment he walks to a 
chair and sits, turned from her. 


thinly) I . (She seems to 
come out of sleep.) What is that tough- 
ness of yours? A pose? 


GEORGIE: 


Bernie has not changed his position, ex- 
cept to put one hand over his eyes; it is 
some time before he can trust himself 
to speak. 


GEORGIE: To be so mad at someone you 
didn’t even know ? No one has 
looked at me as a woman for years and 


years... 


Bernie turns abruptly, facing her. She 
eyes his scowling face. 


GEORGIE: You want to beat me up again, 
don't you? 


BERNIE: No, I deserve anything you 
say“-no excuses, no excuses . . . (His 
manner changes.) Now I need your an- 
swer. For Frank’s sake, I want you to 
Stay. 


GeorGie: Wanting, wanting, always 


wanting! 


BERNIE: I'm _ask- 


ing 


(humbly for him) 


A tap at the door, and Cook irritably 
bustles. in, 


cook: Where are you, Bernie? I’m wait- 
ing. Ray Newton is on the phone — he’s 
available. He can catch the sleeper and 
be here in the morning. 


BERNIE: I'll be right there. 
cook: He’s on the box-office phone. 


BERNIE: (sharply) I'll be right there. 


Cook glowers quickly and goes. Bernie 
stands 


BERNIE: I have to go out now and battle 
him. He's armed with plenty of facts 
and weapons. Will you stay? 


GEORGIE: (after a pause) Yes. 


He starts for the door, his face rigid. 
She stops him 


GeorciE: You kissed me — don’t let it 
give you any ideas, Mr. Dodd. 


BERNIE: (quietly) No, Mrs. Elgin. 


He walks out, quietly closing the door. 
Georgie stands for a full moment, as if 
listening, an air of impenetrable un- 
reality about her. Her hand slowly moves 
up to her face. Her fingers touch her lips. 


SLOW CURTAIN 


Scene 3 


Frank’s dressing room in a New York 
theater, five weeks later on opening 
night. A makeup shelf with a large mir- 
ror over it is at the left. A door opens 
directly onto the stage at the right. 
Georgie, as she is doing now, can stand 
in the doorway and listen to the play, 
which is in the second act. A stretch of 
dialogue can be heard from time to 
time; and later, when the curtain falls, 
the applause will be heard. 

There is a hushed, tiptoe quality about 
everything. Ralph, Frank’s dresser, en- 
ters, hangs a garment on the wall, and 
hands Georgie several telegrams. 


RALPH: A few more telegrams. 


GeorGiE: Thanks. How is it going on the 
other side of the stage? 


RALPH: A big man, Mrs. Elgin, he’s a 
big man — it’s a positive honor to be 
working for him. 


Georgie smiles. Ralph exits with a loaded 
powder puff. Georgie reaches for her 
glasses, leafs through the wires; one wire 
interests her and she doesn’t see Bernie 
enter. When she turns she is startled to 
see him there. He is tense and nervous, 
all ears for the stage. He hangs his over- 
coat on a hook. He is in a strange and 
complex mood of cynicism and gloom, 
begrudging but not without hope, nerv- 
ous and painful, with a quality of “rid- 
ing” everyone and everything. 


ceorciE: Where’ve you been, Bernie, out 
front? 


BERNIE: Out front. On an opening 
night, the world’s most useless man. 


GEORGIE: How is Frank? 


BERNIE: (admitting nothing) His first 
act wasn’t bad. How’s it been back here? 


GEORGIE: Quiet. Mr. Cook came back 
but I wouldn't let him in. 


Georgie puts a wire up on the mirror 
BERNIE: More telegrams? 


GeorGIE: This one is from Mr. Unger’s 
augt. 


Bernie strolls toward the make-up table 
Georgie seems to evade him, going to 
the door and listening again 
drops into the chair. 


Bernie 


BERNIE: Why don’t you go out front? 


ceoraie: On a New York opening night? 
Not me. I don’t sit out there with all 
those nabobs and critics. I hear very 
well right from here. 


BERNIE: That's the advantage of an 
onstage dressing room. 
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Larry appears in doorway, a fierce 


vorkingman in 


sleeves, minus his 


usual deference 

taRky: Shh! Shh! Please! Quiet, 
dammit! Shh! (He goes without conces- 
sion, closing the door 


GEORGIE: That’s the dis- 
advantage. (She crosses, worried) Isn't 


Frank’s performance pleasing you ? 


(grimacing ) 


BERNIE: (annoyed) He's erratic, in and 
out the bursts aren't coming! We'll 


see 


GEORGIE: Don’t let him see your long 
face when he comes off 


BERNIE: (with a mock bow) State De- 


partment Sadie I forgot 


Groroie: Depressed, aren't you? 


BERNIE: (readily agreeing) Depressed 
He sighs and fiddles with a 


Well, it's been a long nine 


and mean 
pou der can 
weeks A job is a home to a homeless 
man. Now the job is finished wher« 
do I go from here? (He turns, wryly 
I'm told 


that you call me Bernardo the Great 


it has been intimated to me 


Georcige: Haven't you been a magician 


to Frank? To both of us, in fact? 


Bernie gets up and crosses impatiently 
to get his coat 


BERNIE: He can thank you for anything 
that’s happened 


GEORGIE: (sincerely) No, he can thank 


you, Bernie 


BERNIE: sourly Here we go, jockeying 
He turns, abruptly 


tense) Georgie, five weeks ago I kissed 


for position again. 


a woman, a married woman; and now 
I love a woman, a married woman, and 
He takes her 
Lady, 


don’t know where to turn 
arms, his voice ardent but low 
lady, close to you this way 
Bernie 


GEORGIE gently 


BERNIE Who knows what'll happen 


after tonight rehearsals are over I 
may never see you again! 

GEORGIE: Bernie 

She holds him off, her hands to his chest 
He desists, smiling wryly 


BERNIE: Okay. (Nervously he snaps his 
I didn’t say 


must mean to you. No matter what 


fingers) before, what this 
happens to this show tonight, he'll have 
offers galore. (He pauses) Are you leav- 


ing him? 


oeorGie: (quietly) Don’t you think the 
subject can wait? 
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BERNIE: (flaring abruptly) No, it hap- 


pens to be on my mind! You've been 


evading me for weeks! 


GEORGIE: You're unregenerate, Bernie 
you'll never change. In a minute we'll be 


at each other's throats again 


She has not spoken unkindly, but he 1s 
ready to push to a fight, it would seem. 


BERNIE: I don’t mind a fight about 
something real! You could be a home 


for me that’s real! 


Abruptly he lapses gloomily into silence 
and sits on a stool. Frank’s voice is 


heard lifted in a scene 


BERNIE: Excuse me for blowing my wig 
I can’t escape that voice tonight — it 
follows me everywhere I go. (He smirks 
Listen to him he’s ready to give 
that dark sterling silver quality to the 
best available parts. He needs you, dear 


GeorGi£: You're Frank’s friend — you're 
thinking of his future —I like that. But 


what about mine? 


BERNIE: (gloomily) Right, right, only 
right. I can’t tell you what to do, can 1? 
But how can a man be so disgruntled 
and still live? (His face averted, he runs 


a nervous hand through his hair 


GEORGIE: (moves to him, sympatheti 
cally) I hate to see you this way, 


troubled, contrite 


BERNIE: (gets to his feet and moves 


away, harshly) Lecture me no lectures 


GrorGcigE: Now, why don’t you stop 
clenching your fists to hide your tender- 
ness and pity? (She smiles) Put your 


eyes down before they burn a hole in me 


BERNIE staring at her) Are you leav 


ing him? 


Don’t be willful, dear. You 


see, you ll go on 


GEORGIE: 


She stops, for Bernie has turned his head 
and is listening sharply to the stage 
play; then he bounds to the doorway 
ears even bigger. Georgie joins him, nol 
knowing what is wrong. They go out 
The stage is empty for a minute. Off- 
stage we hear running feet and excited 
whispers. Frank’s voice has risen high 
bellowing and angry. Bernie brings an 
excited, half-hysterical Nancy into the 
The dresser appears in 


the doorway, waiting for orders 


dressing room 


BERNIE: (impatiently to Nancy) Shh, 
quiet! What happened? Shh! 


NANCY: (sobbing) He began to hit me, 
Bernie, onstage. I can’t bear it! I don’t 
know what he’s doing out there he's 
even changed the lines! 


BERNIE: (mordant and cutting) Quiet, 
quiet, this is an opening night! (He 


turns; harshly) Close the door, Ralph 
get back to your job! (Ralph obeys.) 


NANGY: excitedly) He's, he’s — his 
eyes are red — he looks right at you and 
doesn’t see you! He's —I began to cry 

he took me and shook me like a doll ! 
BERNIE: (sharply) Come on now, it 


didn't hurt that much! That’s the scene ! 


nancy: To shake me and slap me like 
that? And to change the lines? I didn't 
know what to answer him! 


BERNIE: Don’t raise your voice — the 


curtain is up. 


Nancy sullenly rubs her smarting face 
Georgie anxiously returns. 


Georoie: Are you all right, dear? 


NANCY: 


Yes, I'm all right, Mrs. Elgin, 
I'm all right 


BERNIE: Now stop sulking, Junior Miss 
go up and change for your last act 


NANCY: 


Yes, I will, Bernie, I will. It 
was just such a shock, Mrs. Elgin. 


GeorGiE: We understand, dear. 


BERNIE: I hope that’s the biggest shock 
you ever get. Go on, now. 


Nancy goes to the door, wary of Bernie's 


mood. 
BERNIE: Come here. 
NANCY: (turning) Me? 


BERNIE: Come here . 


Nancy slowly comes to him; unbending, 


Bernie kisses her unsmilingly. She is 
happy again. 


BERNIE: Go up and change. 


nancy: Yes, I will, Bernie, yes 
gee 


She goes. Scowling, Bernie goes to the 
door and looks out. Georgie follows him 


GEorGiE: It was spooky — he’s wild out 
there — he almost knocked her down 


BERNIE: (impatiently) I've been waiting 
forty minutes for that burst! If he can 
play scenes like that, Jet him do what 
he wants. 


They stand at the door, listening. They 
can hear Frank. 


BERNIE: (after a moment) Here comes 
the curtain. 


Out of sight the curtain comes down on 
the second act. The applause is strong. 
The sounds of swarming stagehands are 
heard. Bernie and Georgie step aside; 
Frank enters like a man in a@ perspiring 
trance, heavy and hoarse, keyed to the 
just completed scene 
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FRANK: Close that window! 
GEORGIE: There's no window in here. 


Frank ts breathing heavily, like a boxer 
between two late rounds. Bernie, waving 
Ralph away, closes the door 


FRANK: I’m dripping wet 


GEORGIE: (warily) Get your clothes off 


Frank throws off her aitentions with a 
lifted arm and, half sobbing, waves an 
embittered fist at the world. 


FRANK: I couldn’t hold myself back! 
Belted! Belted! Did I hurt the kid? 
(He sees Bernie) Bernie, I couldn’t help 
it, Bernie! I started to go and I couldn’t 
help it! 


BERNIE: Sit down and take it easy 
Georciz: Sit down, Frank, sit down 


FRANK: I’m sorry, kid, forgive me — it 
just came out that way! That's what he 
should do there, the Judge—no one 
wants him, not even his grandchild! And 
suddenly I got the image — they're cag- 
ing a lion —like you shove him in the 
face! Like they do in the circus, with 
chairs and brooms! And I couldn't hold 
it back 


BERNIE: (firmly) I didn’t want you to 
hold it back! 


Exhausted, Frank sits down 
oeorciz: Now get your jacket off 


Standing behind him, she peels off the 
dinner jacket and hangs it up. Intermis- 
ston music starts. Frank takes off his 
collar and tie 


FRANK: This is limp. I'll need a fresh 


one I hope I didn’t hurt that kid 
sERNIgE: Don't worry — she’s fine. 


FRANK: (sighing, relieved) Well, no- 
body’s sore at nobody then. Golly, I was 
wild out there for a minute. They made 
me sore eut front, too - 


on their hands 


they're sitting 


BERNIE: (mordantly) They may be very 
noved 
FRANK: (growling but pleased) Don't 
kid the ugly man 


Bernie: (soberly) I'm not kidding = 
your performance can only be a big 


surprise 


FRANK: That's swell! I hope so! Say, 
did you see that hospital scene? She's 
good, that Mabel Beck! (He turns 
Here are some more wires Someone must 
remember Poppa. Here's one from Sue 
Lewis: “. . . renewal of a great career 
Am out front rooting. Much affection 
and regards 
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The wire seems to affect Frank in a 
strange way; he looks at Georgie fur- 
tively, something on his mind. 


FRANK: (briskly) Let’s see, what am I 
wearing next? 


GeorGcie: The smoking jacket, dear 


FRANK: (to Bernie) Jo-jo, the dog-faced 
boy —I wish I had four hands. Well, 
as long as you excused me for going 
wild . 


BERNIE: (starting for the door) Keep 
going wild and I'll bless you in Macy's 
window. Here’s Philip Cook, Esquire — 
he'll do even more than I will in Macy’s 
window! Be back. 


Bernie exits, leaving the newly arrived 
Cook in the room. 


FRANK: How is it out front, Mr. Cook? 


cook: I only know what I read in the 
papers. How do you feel? 


FRANK: Good, good — pluperfect good 
(Seated, Frank is sipping milk at the 
make-up shelf.) 


cook: The reactions in the lobby are 
pretty good. You hungry? 


FRANK: This? It’s for my voice. 


cook: (uneasily) Frank, a lot of things 
. are said in the heat and toil of the 
day. I hope you'll accept my apologies 


FRANK: Sure, we all know how those 
things can happen. (With a sudden 
thought, he turns) Of course, you in- 
clude my wife, too, in your apologies 


cook: (quickly) Of course, Mrs. Elgin, 
I include you, too — of course! 


“prank: Then start by taking your hat 
off — you're not at a smoker, Mr. Cook 


Cook is very thrown by this attitude 
Georgie silently watches the scene 


FRANK: This is the first polite word 
you've had for either one of us. And I 
think I know why. You 


cook: Frank, it’s human — if we have 


to protect a show naturally — 


FRANK: You want me to sign a run-of- 
the-play contract before the morning 
papers are out, for half of what I’m 
worth 
cook: (removing his hat) I'm really 
very sorry, Frank, and you have to be- 
lieve me on a thing like that. As to dif- 
ferent contractual arrangements, it was 
on my mind. (He bows stiffly and slithers 
sideways out of the room.) 


FRANK: I guess that put a pimple on his 
nose. (Suddenly alarmed) I hope I 
didn’t say too much 


GEORGIE: (laughing) He thinks you're 
wonderful in the show, but he wouldn’t 
have the grace to say so. Just you keep 
your self-respect, the way you have it 
out on that stage tonight. And remember, 
Frank, don’t forget it — it isn’t necessary 
to be liked by every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry Truman, even if he’s President! 


She has brought his smoking jacket, and 
he stands and slips into it, humming his 
favorite little tune. 


FRANK: You're a real scrapper — I've 
always admired your nerve. 


GeorGcie: Still some shine on your face. 


FRANK: I'll fix it. (Thoughtfully he goes 
to the mirror) That was nice of Sue, 
that wire. 


GEORGIE: (levelly) Yes, it was 


You're handsome tonight. 


FRANK: (slowly, turning) Am I? (Seri- 
ously) Well, after tonight — catch this 
one and tuck it in your memory book — 
you'll never again have to ask why you 
married’ me 


GEORGIE: (quietly, as she puts a hand- 
kerchief in his pocket) Won't I? 


Bernie breaks into this serious moment. 
He taps on the door and enters. Frank 
turns for his collar. 


BERNIE: Friend Mabel sends her love. 


FRANK: (abruptly) Don’t wanna be a 
pest, kid, but can I show you something? 
No collar and tie — just a collar button. 


BERNIE: You mean go on that way? 


FRANK: Yes, that’s the way they arrest 
him, without a collar — from collar but- 
ton to collar button in thirty years! 
Get it? 


BERNIE: (half smiling) It's a real point 
leave it in 


Ralph appears briefly in the doorway, 
saying, “They're ready, Mr. Elgin.” 
Frank has gone back to the shelf and is 
fingering a telegram as he looks at him- 
self in the mirror. Larry's call of “Places, 
places. Third Act, please. Places!” is 
heard outside. Then he is in the doorway. 


LARRY: You ready, Frank ? 


FRANK: Yes, thanks, kid. All ready 


BERNIE: (grabbing Larry by the arm as 
he is about to go) Larry, don’t take the 
curtain up till they’re all seated — the 


front rows in particular 


LARRY: (grinning) If the front rows had 
the balcony’s manners —- what a world 
this could be! (He goes; his third act 
cry is heard as a distant echo for quite 


some time.) 
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Frank: Georgie . . . I can be wrong 








most of the time .. . but any ideas you 














have, if you want to leave me — don’t. 





. Give me a chance, I 

















love you. .. 






































FRANK 





turning hesitantiy nervous 











Georgie I can be wrong most of the 








time but any ideas you have, if you 








want to leave me don't Bernie ts 





about to leave, but Frank stops him by 
crossing over) I'm deliberately talking 
Maybe I 


sometimes it's 
































in front of a third person 

















should do it more often 














a big relief to fall on your face in public 
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To Georgie Am I wrong, Georgie 














Arent you setting up Sue Lewis to put 














in your place? Don’t leave me, darling 














Give me a chance. I love you 














Georgie pauses for her answer; one of 

















her hands creeps up to the lapel of 











Frank’s coat 











Georcie: Frank, I certainly didn’t want 











to bring up any of this tonight. But you 














did so let’s have the whole truth. I 








married you for happiness, Frank. And, 





if necessary, I'll leave you for the same 











Right now I don’t know where 


reason 


I stand 















FRANK humbly) You don't 
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GEORGIE: (drops her hand and steps 
back a little, carefully picking her way 
No. Because neither of us has really 
changed. And yet I'm sure that both our 
lives are at some sort of turning point 
There’s some real new element of hope 
here I don’t know what. But I’m un- 
certain and you, Frank, have to be 


strong enough to bear that uncertainty 


FRANK: (hushed) I think I know what 


you mean. 


Larry looks in just long enough to say, 
“We're waiting, Frank.” 


FRANK: (nervously They're waiting, 
dear. I—I don’t know how to say this, 
but no matter what happens, you have 
saved me, Georgic— you and Bernie 
He kisses her, then pulls himself to- 


gether) I think I have a chance 


He turns and exits firmly 
ment Bernie seems about to say some- 
thing to Georgie, but she is moved and 
withdrawn. 


After a mo- 


BERNIE: (as he slips out, muttering) I'd 
better show my face on stage a moment 


rah-rah stuff. 


Unger, wearing a dinner jacket, enter 
almost brushing Bernie 


UNGER: (jubilantly) Frank is magnifi- 
cent. He’s really showing me what mv 


play is all about! 


GEORGIE: (smiling He’s onstage 


they're going up 


UNGER: You don’t look like a veteran 
of all the wars tonight! You must be 
damn proud! I know my aunt is 
we're sitting together. She's showing all 


the proprietary interest of a mother hen 


GEORGIE: (quietly) Give your aunt my 


regards 
UNGER: I will 


He goes over to her, wanting to kiss her 
or touch her hands. She attempts the 
same, but it is clumsy and fizzles out 
He goes. Georgie slowly walks to the 
door; she is thoughtful and inward as 
she looks out 


slightly 


dies away 


Bernie returns, his spirits 
lifted. The intermission music 
Larry's cautioning voice is 
“Quiet backstage, please, we're 
going up. 


heard 


quiet, please 
BERNIE: Everything shipshape 


GEORGIE: It was sweet of you to send 


him all those wires 


BERNIE: (impassively) Who told you? 
GrorGie: Guessed. How many did you 
send 4 

BERNIE: Nine or ten. And you? 





Georcie: Four or five 








BERNIE: There she goes! 


The curtain goes up. Georgie and Bernie 
are looking out. A strained pause is fol- 
lowed by a rumble of applause. 


BERNIE: (mordantly) Applauding a third 


act entrance — surprise follows surprise 
Well, this is the act where he wraps up 
the show and walks off with the town 
He goes to get his topcoat from the 
hook.) 


GEORGIE: (leaning against the doorjamb, 
to herself) He’s handsome tonight . 


BERNIE: (turning to her) Tl go out 


front and watch. Good night, Georgie 


GEORGIE: (crossing to the make-up shelf) 


He'll come off dripping again 


Humming Frank’s snatch of tune, she is 
picking up some tissues and a towel; 
when she turns, Bernie has moved in 
closer to her, almost forcibly making her 
aware of his presence 


BERNIE: Good night, Georgie 
They are face to face 


GEORGIE: (gently) Good night, Bernardo 


BERNIE wryly) I don't know 

maybe a magician does live in this frail, 
foolish body, but he certainly can’t work 
wonders for himself! You'll never leave 
him He has been fishing in a 
pocket; now he jerks his hand out, almost 
would seem) 


angrily it I keep running 


out of cigarettes! 


GEORGIE: You smoke too much 


BERNIE: (mockingly) You are imperti- 
Longingly) And stead- 


reliable. I like that 


nent, Madame! 
fast. And loyal 


in a woman 


Wrestle, 
Bernie. You may win a blessing. But sta 


GEORGIE: (her hand on his arm 
inregenerate. Life knocks the sauciness 


out of us soon enough 


Lonely, arch, and rueful, he looks at her 
a moment before stepping in and kissing 
her lightly on the lips. Then he turns, 
throws his folded coat over one shoulder, 
and slowly leaves the room 


For a moment she wears a sad and 
yearning look; finally a towel in her 
hand calls her back to reality. She crosses 
and takes Frank’s robe off the wall and 
tarts for the door. Meanwhile Frank’s 
tage voice is heard, playing a quiet but 
powerful scene. A thought makes Georgie 
stop. She goes back to the dressing shelf, 
takes down Sue's telegram, considers it 
quickly, comes to a decision, crumples it 
into a ball and throws it into the trash 
basket. Then, head up, she slowly walks 
out of the reom with Frank's robe across 


one arm 
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Mr. Spelvin's Critical Review of the Critics 


(continued from page 50) 


phastic operation." To the 
Times Sunday Magazine's Gilbert Mill- 
stein surgeon Burrows said, “When you 


Surgery 


doctor a show you get paid very well, 
but you don’t talk about it. It’s like 
ou're walking down the street with a 
doctor and you see a_ beautiful girl. 
Does he say, ‘You shoulda seen her 
before I took out her left kidney’ ?” 
What's Abe 


em up or tearing ‘em down 


doing, anyhow—building 


John Mason Brown (Saturday Review 
seldom avoids reminding readers that 
he was educated once (A.B., Harvard, 
1923; L. H. D., Williams, 1941; D 
Litt., U. of Mont., 1942; D. Litt., Clark 
U.,. 1947; D. Litt... U. of Louisville, 
1948; teacher history of theatre, Shake- 
speare, etc., summer sessions, Univ of 
Mont., 1923, 29, 31 He drew parallels 
between John Gay’s The Beggar's Opera 
and John O’Hara’s Pal Joey, with quotes 
from the former, and described Cornelia 
O. Skinner as a devotee of Proteus, a 
sea god of Greek and Roman mythology 
who was a kind of early Ed Wynn 

Which newsweekly do you reach? 
Golden Boy by Clifford Odets, though 
Odets 
plays, scarcely ranks among the best.”- 

“Golden 
Theatre and 


perhaps the most popular of 
Louis Kronenberger (Time 
Bo American National 
cademy is a steadily absorbing pro- 
luction of one of Clifford Odets’ best 

and his greatest box-office success 


H. Wenning (Newsweek 


Most of the daily, weekly, fortnightly 


and monthl 


reviewers covering Cornelia 
Otis Skinner’s one-woman show, Paris 
90, felt impelled to call it a mono- 
drama. And most of them had opinions 
Skinner impersonation of 
Yvette Guilbert who died in 1944 at the 


age of 86 


bout the 


Guilbert made most of het 
appearances in New York in 1906 and 
1909, made a comeback in London ir 
1920's. Spelvin wonders how 

of them ever saw Yvette Guil- 

bert Very likely Dean George Jear 
Nathan did, having been a professional 
play-goer since 1911 


51 
rt, 


Chapman, age 
could have so could Watts, age 
Atkinson, 57 But William 


World-Telegram and Sun 


54, and 

Hawkins Jr 
age 39, may not have had the privilege 
Yet he wrote, “And her Skinner's 
Yvette Guilbert asserts herself with the 


superior glow of an artist who is un- 


shakably arrived 


Most of the boys are very nice to 
their own selves, but Watts in his pieces 
frequently refers to himself as churlish 
or surlyv—which he isn’t. In print and 
in person probably the politest of the 
bunch Although he hasn’t been a 
ritic for years, Walter Winchell (Mir- 


ror still rates the best seats—much 
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better than those of Louis Sobol (Jour- 
nal American), Danton Walker and Ed 
and Earl Wilson and 
even when WW 
is wintering in Florida Are the 


Sullivan (News 


Leonard Lyons (Post 


plavkillers frustrated by their confining 
jobs? Atkinson is a nature-hound and 
Gilbert W 


Gabriel Cue used to write novels 


a disciple of Thoreau 


about fur-traders and should write more 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


whole new book about the Arizona des- 


Nation) has a 


ert Wolcott Gibbs New Yorker pre- 
Ward 


trave- 


fers writing about Fire Island 
Morehouse WT&S dotes on 
logues and gets nervous if he can't 
go around the world once a vear and 
to Boston ever weekend. The only 
nothing but theatre 


Theatre Arts) and John 


Current History), who is con- 


ones who write 
are Nathan 
Gassner 
tinually assembling play anthologies 


Good lines of the month 

“One of the first-night savants re 
marked: ‘This is like the stuff they did 
in Greenwich Village twenty-five years 
igo That is an exaggeration Green- 
wich Village was never so young 
Mr. Richards can write lines that snap 
back and forth two or three times and 
he can write big exit speeches that set 
the audience applauding—happy, per- 
haps, that an actor has left the stage 


Atkinson reviewing Dear Barbarian 


‘To coin a slogan, it’s mild, but it 
doesn’t satisfs Chapman on the same 


play. 


Mary Chase, the author of Harve 
which has played all over the country 
for the past decade with evervbody but 
Willie ‘The Actor’ Sutton in the leading 
role, last night brought to the Martir 
Beck Theatre a new slice of whimsy 
entitled Mrs. McThing John McClain 

Last night the company played to 
an audience that met its (Mrs. Me- 
Thing’s) gaiety with all the co-operative 


Hawkins 


bounce of wet cement 


TECHNICIAN and DESIGNER 


BFA, design. Seven years experience in 
a variety of staff positions for more than 
fifty community and college productions 
of plays, musicals and operas. Acquaint- 
ed with arena production. Also some ex- 
perience in theatre administration and 
directing. Background includes five 
years in architecture and related fields. 
Desire position with community or col- 
lege organization offering future possi- 
bilities. Available after August 1952. 
Please communicate with Box 126, THE- 
ATRE ARTS Magazine, 130 W. 5éth St., 
N.Y. 19 


We Need Pirandello Today 
(continued from page 24 
we wish to be positively political about 
it, Pirandello is asserting our right not to 
be investigated 


We live in an age of investigation. In 
every country the police are peeping 


through the keyhole, the neighbors are 


The Boston critics on Right You 
Are 


Ejliot Norton (Boston Post 
“The new Brattle Theatre produc- 
tion, staged by Eric Bentley, is at 
times a fascinating and at other 
moments merely exasperating 

Cyrus Durgin (Bostson Globe 
“Director Eric Bentley's new Eng- 
lish translation aims at brevity and 
clarity and keeps close to modern 
speech, which makes it a big im- 
provement over the only other 
English version of the play I have 
seen staged.” 

Edwin |! Melvin 
Monitor 


Christian 
Science “There ar 
passages where (Pirandello’s) work 
seems dated. But in the parts that 


count it still holds close attention 


listening at the wall: Our idealists, as 
much as the Soviet government itself, 
preach public interest and objective fact 
at the expense ol private interests, sub 
jective facts—the inner life of man is 
neglected and mocked. And since, for 
that matter, the public gain has not 
been notable, we should be the more 
willing to listen to Pirandello, cham- 
pion of the private realm 
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It's Award Time 


(continued from page 42) 


Pulitzer Prize as “exactly one thousand 
dollars.” 

This state of affairs continued until 
the end of the 1934-1935 season when 
the Pulitzer committee passed up The 
Children’s Hour, Valley Forge, Awake 
and Sing, The Petrified Forest, and gave 
the award to Zoe Akins for The Old 
Maid. While the play doubtless had its 
merits, it was adapted by Miss Akins 
from a novel by Edith Wharton and, 
therefore, did not even meet one of the 
Pulitzer board’s own regulations that the 
New York's 
drama critics could abide the situation 


prize go to an original play 


no longer 
“Plainly something would have to be 
done about it,” wrote Mr. Anderson, “if 
the value of the theatre were to have 
any relation whatever to active critical 
standard.” 

The Critics’ Circle was reactivated and 
on April 5, 1936, made its first award 
to Maxwell Anderson (whe later derided 
the critics as “the Jukes family of 
journalism”) for Winterset. Much to 
the confusion of the Circle, three of its 
dissenting members voted for Idiot's 
Delight which turned out to be the 
Pulitzer choice of that vear 

Since then the Circle and the Pulitzer 
judges have agreed only three times- 


1940 (The Time of Your Life), 1948 (A 
Named Desire) and 1949 
Death of a Salesman), and both groups 
have decided on four—but unrelated 

occasions that no play was worthy of 


Streetcar 


their award 


While the Pulitzer Prize and the 
Critics’ Award probably carry the greater 
prestige and are more helpful at the 
box office, there are two other awards 
made annually for the outstanding 
the Thea- 
tre Wing's Tonys and the Donaldson 
Award. But on only one occasion have 


American play of the season 


the judges of these four organizations 
agreed. That was in 1949 when Death 
of a Salesman took all the honors 


The Pulitzer prizes were established in 
1904 in the will of Joseph Pulitzer but 
the first time the award was made for 
a play was in 1918 when Jesse Lynch 
Williams’ Why Marry? was the winner 
Under current specifications, the award 
is given “for the original American play 
which shall represent in a marked fash- 
ion the educational value and power of 
the stage, preferably dealing with Ameri- 
can life.” 

The Pulitzer announced on 
the first Monday in May—is made by 
the Columbia trustees from primary se- 


award 


There is a job 
for you in television 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 
ground floor and grow with this industry. 
Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts—with its complete television, cinema 
and radio studios, four stages and touring 
company—offers you the best possible back- 
ground training and practical experience 
as preparation for your job in television. 


Employed as a director of his own programs, ‘this former 

Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith, 
now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 1949 
over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse have 
obtained jobs in television. 


Start now and grow with television 


by training on the set at 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 


33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 


lections submitted by an advisory board 
of twelve, of whom ten are newspaper- 
men. Since 1918 two playwrights have 
won the prize three times — Eugene 
O'Neill with Beyond the Horizon 
1920), Amna Christie (1922) and 
Strange Interlude (1928) and Robert E 
Sherwood with Idiot’s Delight (1936), 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1939) and 
There Shall Be No Night (1941) 


Originally the Drama Critics’ Circle 
prize went only to “the best new play, 
by an American playwright, produced in 
New York.” The critics have since 
broadened their scope and give prizes 
as well to the “best foreign play’ and 
the “best musical” to be seen in New 
York. In protecting the intense indi 
viduality of its members, the Circle first 
devised a system of balloting so compli 
cated that it practically defies descrip- 
tion. Today it is simpler—the majority 
rules and if there is a tie, duplicate 
prizes are given. The sometime policy 
of making no award was dropped in 
1948 


The Circle consists of more than two 
dozen critics of New York newspapers, 
wire services and magazines. Results of 
the voting are announced the first week 
in April and shortly thereafter scrolls 
costing about $64 each are handed out 
te the winners. Maxwell Anderson and 
Tennessee Williams have each received 
the award twice— Mr. Anderson for 
Winterset (1936) and High Tor (1937) ; 
Mr. Williams for The Glass Menagerie 
1945) and A Streetcar Named Desire 
1948) 


The Academy of Arts and Letters 
makes a $1,000 award every five years 
to a playwright. Sidney Kingsley was 
winner in 1951 with Darkness At Noon 
Although no prizes are involved, con 
siderable stature is added to ten theatri 
cal works chosen annually for publication 
in The Best Plays series, originated by 
the late Burns Mantle, critic of The 
Daily News 


Mr. Mantle edited the books from 
1919 to 1947. John Chapman, now The 
News critic, has edited them since 
Although the Best Plays editors have 
been members of the Circle, in the past 
16 years their top choice has agreed 
with the Drama Critics only seven times 


Prizes in many other classifications of 
theatre activity are awarded by numer 
ous groups. The Theatre Wing’s Tonys 
the Donaldson Awards, the Clarence 
Derwent Award, Stock Managers Asso- 
ciation Awards and _ various laure! 
wreaths are given out by the Twelfth 
Night Club, the Aegis Club, the Zieg 
feld Club and the Drama League of 
New York. Then there is Daniel Blum’s 


annual publication, Theatre World, a 
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compilation of information about the 
stage. Theatre World gives no prizes 
but being named in Mr. Blum’s book 
as one of the twelve “promising per- 
sonalities of the theatre” is a feather in 
any performer's cap. The Theatre Wing's 
Antoinette Perry Awards are made for 
“outstanding contributions to the cur- 
rent theatrical season” and not neces- 
sarily to “bests” or “‘firsts.’ The selec- 
tions are made by the Wing's board of 
directors and the medallions—nicknamed 
Tonys—are given out in March at a 
large theatre dinner. Tonys have been 
awarded in such unique classifications as 
“A Courteous Treasurer” (Dora Cham- 
berlain, 1947) and “Faithful First- 
Nighters” (Mr. and Mrs. Ira Katzenberg, 
1947). George Pierce, stage doorman 
at the Empire Theatre, received a Tony 
in 1948 and Joe Lynn, a prop man, got 
one in 1950. 


The Donaldson Awards, announced ir 
July, were established in 1944 by The 
Billboard, a show business newspaper, 
and named for the paper's founder. The 
twenty-seven Awards are chosen by the 
people of the theatre to whom Billboard 
annually sends about 8,000 ballots and 
a helpful book containing complete casts 
and credits of every play seen in New 
York from May | of one year to April 
30 of the next. The awards—large gold 
keys, resembling those of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and scrolls—are made in such 
categories as dance direction, musical 
scoring, costume designing and debut 
performances. 

The Stock Managers Association is an 
organization made up of the operators 
of hundreds of summer theatres through- 
out the country. In April, each year, 
they give awards to “the stars who have 
contributed most” in each season and 
also name “the most promising” young 
actor and actress. 

The Twelfth Night Club award—a 
silver spoon engraved with the club 
emblem, an ivy leaf—goes to “the most 
promising young supporting actress of 
*he year.” It was won last by Leora 

na, then of The Happy Time and 
t ow of Point of No Return. The winner 
is chosen by the membership of the old- 
est (sixty-one years) women’s theatrical 
club in the United States 

The Derwent Award, established in 
1945, goes to “the best actor and actress 
in a non-featured, supporting role” and 
carries a prize of $500 made possible 
through a $30,000 endowment set tp by 
Clarence Derwent, president of Actors 
Equity. Mr. Derwent originally provided 
for the endowment in his will, drawn 
in 1932 

But in 1945, he savs, “It struck me 
that the fun I could get out of it was 
strictly limited.” He rushed around to 
his lawyers and arranged to have the 
Derwent Awards go into effect. imm 
diately 
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The King and I carried off most 
of this year’s Tonys, with the 
authors, the star, the male lead, 
the stage designer, and the cos- 
tume designer all winning awards. 
The play was chosen as the sea- 
son's most distinguished - musical, 
and Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II were handed their 
Helen 
Hayes, president of the Theatre 
Wing 


silver gilt medallions by 


Other awards were: 
Outstanding Dramatic Play The 


Fourposter 

Outstanding Musical: The Aing and 
1, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein I] Messrs 


merstein wert 


Rodgers and Ham- 
presented with a scroli 
as producers 

Distinguished Performance, Dramatic 
Play, Female Star—juLie wareis, ] Am 
A Camera 

Distinguished Performance, Dramatic 
Play, Male Sta: JOSE 
Shrike 


Distinguished 


FERRER, The 


Musical, 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, The 


Performance, 
Female Star 
King and 1] 


Distinguished Performance, 


Musical, 
Male Star—-pum suvers, Top Banana 








combined with 


Professional Theatre Experience 


Distinguished Supporting Performance, 
Actress — MARIAN WINTERS, | Am A 
Camera. 

Distinguished Supporting Performance, 
Actor — JOHN CROMWELL, Point of No 
Return 

Distinguished Supporting Performance 
in Musical, Female Plaver 
LAGHER, Pal Joey 


HELEN GAL- 


Distinguished Supporting Performance 
in Musical, Male Plaver—yuL BRYNNER, 
The Kine and 1 

Outstanding Set Designer 
ZInER, The Kine and 1 


JO MIEL- 


Outstanding Costume Designer 
SHARAFF, The King and 1 

Outstanding Director JOSE PERRER, 
The Shrike 


for 3 plays 


IRENE 


Stalag 17; The Fourposte 


Outstanding Choreographer ROBERT 
aLTon, Pail Joe) 

Outstanding Musical Director 
metH, Pal Joey 

Outstanding Stage Technician—prter 
FELLER, Master Carpenter for Call Me 
Madam 


rHREE SPECIAL ‘TONY’ AWARDS: 
EDWARD KOOK—For development of 
stage lighting and electronics 
JUDY GARLAND—For her contribution 
to the revival of vaudeville 


CHARLES BOYER For 


distinguished 
performance in Don Juan in Hell, assist- 
ing in a new theatre trend 


NEW 
summer theatre 


workshop 


Play while you work in the vacationland atmos 
phere of Southern California with its cultural 


and professiona! opportunities. 


Work in one of twe specially designed courses 
planned to meet the needs of the beginning and 


the advanced theatre student. 


BEGINNING COURSE 


planned for the high school graduate 


ADVANCED COURSE 


designed for college drama majors, 


directors and teachers 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
College of Theatre Arts 


Director of Admissions, 40 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California 
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nonsense ; human nature, at least theatri- 
cal human nature, seems to operate in 
that way. The smell of money and con- 
comitant “safety” has sidetracked con- 
siderably greater talents than ANTA can 
presently boast It is my wish and 
hope that the future of ANTA may be 
bright, but the fact is that the old, 
Players Play- 
house was fifty percent more an Ameri- 

National 


* enterprise which currently bears 


shoestring Provincetown 


Theatre and Academ 


Flight Into Externals 


Flight Into Egypt, the George Tabori 
play that for months prior to its advent 
was whispered via the grapevine to be 
the dramatic contribution to the season 
we all had been waiting for, proves 
only that the grapevine would better 
stick to its natural function of providing 
more relevant fruits. Expertly mounted 
by Jo Mielziner, ably directed by Elia 
Kazan and proficiently acted by a com- 
pany headed by Paul Lukas and Gusti 
Huber, it constitutes a show of sorts but 
nothing to speak of as drama of any 


critical standing. It is possible that a 


A Acl Bagel, 


SUMMER PLA 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


23rd . Season 


MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


“HOUSE 


® Students play with this fa- 
mous professional stock 
Co. and stars each week. 
® Practical experience under 
top-flight professionals in 
a professional environment. 


® Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT hos resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 
of professional engagements 
for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Betty Field Martha Scott 
Eve Arden Henry Hull 
Cornel Wilde Eva Le Galliene 
Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 
Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 
James Dunn Judy Holliday 
Joan Bennet John Beal 
Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 
Fred Stone Glenda Farrel! 
Elizabeth Bergner John Carridine 


® Write for booklet 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


George Jean Nathan 
(continued from page 29) 


dramatist with a pen dipped into lyrical 
ink might have made more of it or a 
composer-librettist like Menotti some- 
thing almost as moving as he made out 
of not altogether dissimilar basic mate- 
rials in The Consul. But the literal and 
routine treatment which Tabori has of- 
fered, results only in the kind of play 
that appeared in one shape or another 
on local stages thirty and forty years 
ago and that amounted to nothing more 
even in that overly hospitable critical 
period than plainly intended box-office 


merchandise 


Digging into the dust bin, Tabori has 
come up again with the business of 
the devoted wife who, to get the wher¢ 
withal for a desperately ailing husband 
and for her child, is driven to surrender 
her virtue to an odious man able to 
supply the needed succor. How many 
times the business has already been put 
through its paces by American and Euro 
pean playwrights overtaxes the memor 
but I should say off-hand that in a 
long course of theatre attendance here 
and abroad I have been subjected to it 
almost as often as I have been to that 
of the equally devoted wife who, to free 
her husband from an allegedly committed 
crime, puts on her prettiest frock and 
thus so 


overcomes the admiration and 


sympathy of constituted authorities rang 
ing in earlier days from Abraham Lincolr 
to, in later ones, Supreme Court judges, 
district attorneys and the actual criminals 
themselves that her spouse’s innocence is 
granted and returns him at the final 
curtain to the embraces of the wife, 
their small blonde daughter and the old 
Negro family retainer. Tabori contrives 
to get one or two good, if perfectly 
obvious, scenes out of the venerable 
mulligatawny, but what interest the ex 
hibit evokes lies mainly and obliquely 
in a kind of theatrical necromania, that 


is, a morbid 
" 


attraction toward dead 


dramatic odies 

In the hope of bringing the dead to 
some present life, the business is related 
in terms of Viennese war refugees who, 
having got as far as Cairo on their way 
to America, are so long delayed in getting 
their visas (vide The Consul) that what 
money the have left is exhausted, a 
state of affairs which drives the wife t 
To make 
the wife character sympathetic, indeed 


the anatomical sacrifice noted 
super-sympathetic, the playwright has 
stopped at nothing short of having her 
come down off the stage and hold hands 
with the members of the audience. He 
has carried the thing so far, in point of 
fact, and Miss Huber so copiously assists 
him that even those in the house with 
hearts chilled by the shamelessness of 


the assault upon their sensibilities have 
some difficulty in restraining themselves 
from climbing up on to the stage and 


taking her consolingly on their laps. 


Obituary 


A considerable success in London, Syl- 
via Rayman’s Women Of Twilight died 
in its sleep of critical and box-office 
failure at the age of eight performances 
Its brief life was devoted to picturing, 
in terms of the 10-20-30 melodrama of 

half century ago, the woes of unwed 
mothers. A company of English actresses 
hitherto and doubtless henceforth un- 
known to the local stage performed the 


1 


sick little script with more resolution 


th 


ian talent 


Miss Roberts 


When shown on the road previous to 
its New York engagement, The Long 
Watch was announced as a Morrie Rys- 
kind-Harvey Haislip collaboration, but 
Ryskind’s name was withdrawn en route 

it was reported that he and the pro- 
ducers had had a falling out-—and the 


play was finally 


presented solely 


Haislip’s. It was nevertheless certain 
that what very few moments of amuse 
ment remained in it were Ryskind’s and 
that what much more copious share of 
dullness it contained was to be laid to 


Haislip The 
the humor which Ryskind has manifested 


certainty was based on 


in his previous writings and on the 
which, being for- 
established Kultur, 


collabora- 


plot materials, et 
Ryskind’s 


were evidently his erstwhile 


cign to 


tor’s. The play in all probability was 
wiginally the independent work of Hais- 
lip, with Ryskind subsequently drafted to 
doctor it up with some comedy and 


other caprices 


I may, of course, be wrong, it the 
exhibit nevertheless gave one the feeling 
that some such job was performed on 
t, much in the manner of the old Paul 
Armstrong-Wilson Mizner collaborations 
Armstrong would write a play on his 
own and 


Mizner, who knew little or 


nothing of dramatic construction but 
who had a gift for dialogue of sorts, 


Where 


Armstrong, who was inclined toward the 


would then go to work on it 
florid, would pen some such line as, 
I have the honor to denounce ou 
as a scurrilous creature not fit to show 
our degraded face in the purlieus of 
virtue and decency,’ Mizner would smear 
it out with his current girl’s mascara 
pencil and substitute 


directly to the point like “Scram, you 


something more 
mangy crocodile 


And when he horri- 
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fiedly encountered anything in the Arm- 
strong script like “Your indignation gives 
you an aspect closely resembling that of 
a man who is afflicted with a chronic 
case of jungle fever,” Mizner would 
again grab the pencil and make it read 
“You foam at the mouth like a cream- 
puff.” There were, as I say, indications 
that Ryskind followed a similar pro- 
cedure in this case 


The play, which was transparently 
an effort to do with the Waves what 
Mister Roberts did with the gobs, aside 
from its occasional small humors, had 
nothing to recommend it. Its ingredients 
were largely those of the cheap melo- 
drama of years long gone attemptedly 
given a whiff of fresh life by placing 
them in a World War II setting. We ac- 
cordingly were presented with the harsh, 
obdurate character, in this instance the 
female commanding officer of a naval 
outfit, who is hated by all and sundry 
but who, when the returns are finally 
in, proves to be a worthy and laudable 
person, with a heart whose coating of 
callousness has hidden its core of gold. 
We were also bruised again by the 
character, here a Wave, so weary from 
lack of sleep that she can not keep 
awake to perform an important duty; 
the decision of the chief officer, bewil- 
dered and unnerved by the strain im- 
posed upon her, to get out of it all, 
together with the character, now a tough 
Navy captain, who makes her see that 
responsibility and honor compel her to 
carry through; the business of the theft 
of a vital code book; etc. The writing 
was humdrum and the general impression 
was of an old-time peanut-gallery meller 
brought down into the orchestra where 
it found itself out of place and uncom- 
fortable 


The stage direction by John 
was as sour as the company, which 
included Walter Abel as the old Navy 
dog put in charge of the bevy of Waves 
and Sonia Sorel as the head of the latter 


Larson 


Sigmund Miller’s One Bright Day is a 
free paraphrase of Ibsen’s An Enemy 
Of The People with poisonous pills 
substituted for the waters 
The character of integrity and honor 
is duly contrasted with the character to 
whom ethics and morality are only 
nuisances quickly to be got rid of in 
the interests of practicality. The tragedy 
wrought by the foul Ibsen waters is 
matched by tragedy 


poisonous 


wrought by the 
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Miller pills. And other similarities per- 
sist equally. The more important scenes, 
for example, derive from those in the 
Scandinavian play, and the point of 
view is the same as in the latter. To 
lighten the whole, Miller has introduced 
the comic character of a playboy, amus- 
ingly acted by Glenn Anders, who 
serves as a kind of olio, and further 
makes the exhibit more palatable to the 
Broadway trade by having his honorable, 
uncompromising character ultimately tri- 
umph, though at the price of material 
loss. But the ghost of Ibsen strides the 
stage nonetheless, albeit often stumbling 
over the script that has been thrown 
in its path. 


Forgetting Ibsen, which is a feat, the 
play may be said to have a small degree 
of independent life on the score of some 
lively dialogue in the popular Broadway 
tradition and the infiltration of the 
And assisting its Broad- 
way projection was a troupe of able per- 


whimsies noted. 


formers, among them Howard Lindsay as | 


the Noble One, Walter Matthau as the 
Tgnoble One, the before-mentioned An- 
ders as the Comical One, and Marion 
Russell as the Sweet One with whom 
the Ignoble One is carrying on but who 
realizes that she is better off with none 
of him. The direction by Michael Gor- 
don, though serviceable and here and 
there even some better than that, was 
without much imagination, but it would 
probably take Maeterlinck and Rostand 
operating in collaboration 
with Gordon Craig, Stanislavsky and Al 
Capp to bring any to such a script. 


directorial 


Tune Department 


Almost any musical show, provided 
only the girls in it haven't had one 
of their legs shot off and the orchestra 
consists of something more than a piano 


and a drum, would come 


as a relief 
from most of the recent dramatic offer- 
ings, and Three Wishes For Jamie, which 
not only is all right in both the depart- 
ments named but which has various 
other things in its favor consequently 
comes as a twofold one. The fanciful 
Irish book by Charles O'Neal, larded 
with jocosities by Abe Burrows, and 
the songs by Ralph Blane, while maybe 
nothing to make the shade of Gilbert for- 
get for eternity the red carpet and 
embrace the reciprocating shade of Sulli- 
van out of pure rapture over them, 
have enough amiable pastime and melody 
to suffice the not too impertinently 
critical; and Anne Jeffreys, Bert Wheeler 
and John Raitt top a company that 
isn’t remiss in selling the evening. 


«+. ATI/TS BEST! 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
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ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 
summer; appointments are made early each 
spring. 
ALTHO this is the largest, oldest and most 
summer theatre training - bese for 
yeung actors (2,230 alumni) it costs less to 
attend then other groups. 


(Wonderful meals and 
room at sea-shore only 
$18.00 per week) 

Write for Catalogue and 
* 26-page book called 
“RESULTS” listing hun- 
dreds whom we have 
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(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
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Gateway of Cape Cod 


Join the 1952 
College of the Pacific 
COLUMBIA COMPANY 


play in the historic 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 


in the old Gold Rush 
"ghost town" of Columbia, 
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7 week repertory season 


JUNE 23 TO AUG. 9 
FULL COLLEGE CREDIT 


in the unique 


SUMMER THEATRE 


in the West 
* 


write now to 


DeMarcus Brown 
Pacific Theatre Director 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton @ California 





APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


SHOW SHOP 
THEATRE 


Canton, Conn. 


llth Season 


Equity professional 
senting musicals, comedies and 
dramas in beautiful New England 
surroundings. Wide opportunities for 
Apprentices to act. Also, classes in 
all phases of Theatre. Limited num- 
ber of Apprentices accepted. Write 
for free brochure. 1952 term: June 
23 -August 30. 


Company pre- 


Provincetown Playhouse 
on the Wharf 


Gosnold Street, Provincetown, 
Cape ( od 


“Management and Direction and 
Designs: 
Virginia Thoms 


Management, Direction and Publicity : 
Catharine Huntington 


Direction 
Denis Johnston 
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THEATRE 
_ SCHOOL 
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THE BOOTHBAY 
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SEASON OF PRESENTING TOP 
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Rehearsals begin June 9h 
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Live and work in the land of 
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Menotti Calls the Met a Museum 


(continued from page 31) 


| when The Consul was given at La Scala 
| Nevertheless 


I've 
prepare a whole 


invited back 
Menotti evening 
They are not afraid of flops 
at La Scala. Perhaps they take 
tain pride in the fact that I am 
Italian composer and hope that some day 
I may 

culture 

or faith 
Do you really think nothing can be ex- 


been to 


for 


a cer- 
an 
contribute something to Italian 
Don't you really have any pride 
in artists ? 


your Own Creative 


pected of your own composers? 


“In America art is supported by rich 
individuals, while in Europe it is sup- 
The results 
Here people seem 
to forget opera in their wills, though 
you read constantly of large bequests to 
other worth-while artistic enterprises. I 
wonder why people large 


as a matter course, 


leave 
of 


museums, 


sums, 
almost such 
places 


neglect 


to 


as art yet regularly 


to remember any music al or 


theatrical projects? I can’t believe that 
a country as rich and music-loving as 
this one is incapable of providing opera 
managements with the necessary 
contemporary 
theatre rather than a year-in,' year-out 


money 


to make opera a vital, 


revival house of standard favorites.” 


After the Metropolitan’s last venture 
with contemporary 
Britten's Peter 


ready 


opera — Benjamir 
which had al 
satisfied English audiences 


Grimes, 


one 


| subscriber was so outraged he actually 


spat in the box-office window. Reminded 


this, Menotti simply shrugged his 


| shoulders 


“Fine,” he said. “Let people spit 
Let's have some life in the audience.” 
As examples of contemporary 
successfully produced by other com- 
he cited the New York City 
Opera productions of Prokofieff's Love 
For Three Oranges, biggest hit in the 
company’s history, and David Tamkin's 


The Dybbuk 


“Four of my own operas,” 


operas 


panies, 


he added 


2M il ii 


AL JSDLLMSD OA SIOR LAINE 


Gateway to a Theatre Career 


KENNEBUNKPORT (Maine) 
PLAYHOUSE 


2ist Season—!952 
EIGHT APPRENTICES ACCEPTED 


@ Direct participation in weekly professional 
productions 


@ Assured acting roles in casts which in the 
past have included such stars as John 
Carradine, Libby Holman, and Richard 
Eastham 


@ Beautiful summer vacation surroundings 

For Appointment and inquiry Address: 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 

Kennebunkport Drama Festival 


25 West 54th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Pe 


UNTUASNALL 


‘have not lost money when the City 


Opera Company produced them.” 


In spite of radio and TV commissions, 
Menotti says that he always writes with 
the stage in mind. This helps explain 
the ease with which The Old Maid and 
the Thief made the transition from radio 
opera to Of course he 
and the City Opera Company hope for 
parallel results with Amahl and the 
Night The TV premiere was 
so successful the composer was immedi- 
ately offered a chance to write six TV 
operas a year. His answer: Loud laugh- 
ter. His explanation: “I don’t think I 
want to write another opera for TV 
I'm planning three or four full-length 
operas which will keep me busy for the 
next ten or fifteen years.” 


Stage success. 


Visitors. 


Menotti, who shares a house in Mt 
Kisco with composer Samuel Barber, has 
lived and worked in this country for 
twenty years without making any effort 
American citizen. Ex- 
plaining this, he points to the hundreds 
of Americans who have had villas around 
Rome for years, living 
there with no thought of ever becoming 


Italian citizens 


“I don't believe 


to become an 


and Florence 


he 


an 


citizenship, ” 

“If I'm Italian, I'm 
all my life. There’s no reason 
to change my passport. I’d much rather 
be an Italian who lives here and writes 


explains an 


Italian 


American operas.” 


Menotti recently returned from Paris 
(where he heard an all-American cast 
sing The Consul in French) to stage 
Amahl for the City Opera’s spring sea- 
son. Invited to appear on a Saturday 
afternoon broadcast of the Metropolitan 
Opera, he refused a prepared script and 
simply spoke his mind 

“I would feel much happier if, instead 
of asking composers to come and speak 
at the Metropolitan,” he said, “the Met- 
ropolitan would ask them to come and 
hear their operas performed here’ 


Taf bs JAwos Tiate 


TUFTS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
EIGHTH SEASON 
June 30 to August 16 


AN ACTOR'S THEATER 


All roles played by school company. Five 
plays, five performances each. Arena 
stage, metropolitan Boston audiences. 
All time spent in rehearsal and perform- 
ance. 9 University credits toward A.B. 
or A.M. degree. Limited to 15 men, 
10 women. 


Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
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Dore Schary Spokesman and Scapegoat 


(continued from page 43) 


gressive spirit, a helpful understanding 
of the writer and his problems, and a 
sure and well-grounded knowledge of 
both the art and business ends of movie- 
making. He is also an organizer, and 
what is extremely rare in Hollywood, a 
capable delegate of authority. 


When L. B. Mayer resigned from 
Metro last summer, it was rumored that 
Schary would quickly fire the entire 
Mayer guard. 

Schary, who fired no one, was amazed 
when the rumor filtered down to him. 
“Do peeple think I’m crazy?” he asked. 
“In producers like Arthur Freed, Jack 
Cummings, and Joe Pasternak, I have 
the finest group of musicaf producers in 
the business. These fellows have turned 
out On The Town, Show Boat, Annie 
Get Your Gun, The Great Caruso, Three 
Little Words, all the big money-makers. 
The thing to do with guys like that is 
leave them alone.” And to date, Schary 
has, and his policy of let well enough 
alone has paid off. No other studio has 
been able to approach Metro in the ex- 
cellence of its musical productions these 
past three years. This point was ham- 
mered home when MGM’s An American 
in Paris won this year’s Oscar. 

This, of course, is not true as regards 
dramatic production. Other than for 
Battleground, two pictures directed by 
John Huston, The Asphalt Jungle and 
The Red Badge of Courage, and two 
comedies directed by Vincente Minnelli, 
Father of the Bride and Father’s Little 
Dividend, Metro hasn’t been able to 
come up with dramatic filmfare too 
stimulating or even on par with the 
standards established by Schary in 1947 
at R.K.O. King Solomon’s Mines made 
a fortume at the box-office but that pro- 
ductiem was a timely fluke in which the 
original director had to be replaced and 
the superb photography compensated for 
the inferior story. 

Under Schary, however, the Metro 
dramatic output has ingest & from what 


The CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 
28the Year June 23-Sept. 4 
13 Seasons under Same Management 
Distinguished Guest Stars have included 
Gloria Swanson, E. E. Horton, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Guy Kibbee, Alfred Drake, Fred Stone, 
tke Chase, Stuart Erwin, Eddie Dowling, 
Edward Arnold. 


Apprentice Stock Company 
Unusual Opportunity 


i Sgpetenene 
pany and 
Address til] May 20—T. 6. Upham, Pine 
Grest School, Fort Lauderdale, Fia, 
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it was under Mayer, largely because 
Schary entertains no a priori taboos on 
any particular type of story. “If the 
story is good,” he says, “we'll try and 
make it.” Under Mayer’s play-it-safe 
policy, subject matter of social signifi- 
cance was strictly verboten. 

Schary, of course, is currently facing 
mind-breaking problems that never con- 
fronted his predecessor. Television is not 
only taking a big bite out of the box 
office, but practically all the Metro stars 
will insist upon TV rights when their 
contract renewals come up. Added to 
this is the undeniable fact that the old 
Mayer group of stellar personalities, 
Gable, Garson, Astaire, Pidgeon, Tracy, 
are just about washed up with today’s 
predominantly young movie-goers, and 
Schary must find replacements. 

These, plus the overwhelming job of 
constantly increasing his product quali- 
tatively, are just a few of the challenges 


that face Hollywood’s most controversial 
figure in 1952. 


Until they are met, the jury on Dore 


Schary is still out. 
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OLD TOWN THEATRE 
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IN MIAMI 
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very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
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clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 
Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; spacious lobby, air con- 
ditioned cocktail lounge, con- 
genial guests and management. 


Reduced Summer Rates 
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DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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Cleveland Play House 
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APPRENTICE 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


A comprehensive and unique 
system of theatre training 
through the practical expe- 
rience method for the serious 
student who desires profes- 
sional development. 

Stage experience through daily 
work with a long-established 
professional company of actors, 
directors, designers and tech- 
nicians during a busy season of 
production in three fully 
equipped theatres playing con- 
tinuously and concurrently to 
the general public from Sep- 
tember to June. 


WO TUITION CREDITED G.I. BILL 


Write to 
Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House, 
2040 East 86 Street, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
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Harriette Ann Gray 
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Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
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Theatre on Disc 
(continued from page 14) 


German air raids on Moscow during 
which time the composer was evacuated 
to Nolchik. The work, however, reflects 
none of the stress of the time. Rather 
it was Prokofiev's intention to achieve 
“a combination of one of the least 
known varieties of folksong with the most 
classical form of the quartet.” Actually 
the result is really a study of native folk 
moods but this has been beautifull 
manipulated and here it is given a 
commendable performance, especially by 
the first violin and ‘cello 


Then too there is Music of Mexico, 
Decca’s Gold Label Series (DL-9527 
which features the Symphony Orchestra 
of Mexico, with Carlos Chavez, conduc 
tor, playing three of this great com 
poser’s own works together with a fourtl 
by Moncayo, a compatriot. Included a1 
three of Chavez most representative 
works — Sinfonia India, Corrido de ‘I 
Sol? and Obertura Republicana al 
steeped in the folk rhythms, flavor and 
fire of old and new Mexico Dhes 
Chavez compositions and Moncayo 
Huapango are given a superb rendition 
by the Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, 
which was founded by Carlos Chavez 


twenty-four years ago 








Somers Point, New Jersey 


aleway 


| Musical Plyphouse 


Summer theatre 


Apprentice workshop 
June 26 — Sept. 3 


A professional theatre presenting dramas 
and musicals, integrated with a workshep for 
talented men and women, situated on the 
beautiful Jersey shore near Ocean City and 
Atlantic City 


For information write to J. Dwight, 
Director of Workshop, 562 West 
End Ave., New York, N. Y. 








20th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 23rd to August |6th, 1952 


Courses in: 

Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), 
Drama, Ballet, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing, Oral French, Weaving and Design 
Leathercraft, Ceramics, Interior Decoration 
and Photography 

A combination of education and recreation 
in the heart of the Canadien Rockies 

For calendar write: 
Director, Department of Extension, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberte, Canade 


Recent motion pictures are responsible 
for the popularity of two other albums 
One of these, The Belle of New York, 
starring Fred Astaire (MGM _ Records 
E-108), has been recorded directly from 
the sound track of this new screen musi- 
cal. Eight song hits from this production 
have been recorded with Mr. Astaire’s 
“Seeing’s Believing’ and “I Wanna Be 
A Dancin’ Man” and Anita Ellis’ 


“Naughty But Nice” easily the standouts. 


Another album, With A Song In My 
Heart, Capitol L-309 


throated Jane Froman’s voice as she sings 


features rich 


nine selections for the film of the same 
title in which Susan Hayward enacts the 
life story of Miss Froman 
favorites are “Blue Moon,” 
and “It's A Good Day,” 


Jane Froman knows how to sing them 


Among the 
“Get Happy” 
offered as only 


Also* not to be overlooked are Sunset 


To Sunrise (MGM-E121) by Art Mooney 


and his Orchestra in a rhythmically per- 
formed group of eight popular favorites ; 
the Page Cavanaugh Trio in Keyboard 
Kings (MGM Records E-124) that in- 
cludes such stand-bys as “Body and 
Soul, “Don't Blame Me and “Tl 
Remember April.” Last but not least, 
there’s Fina’s Fingers (MGM _ Records 
, Starring Jack Fina at the piano 
with his orchestra in a group of polished 
playings of popular and_ semi-classical 
favorites 
IT'wo other albums, about to be re- 
leased, merit more than passing atten- 
tion. One is Capitol Classic’s new album 
of William Steinberg conducting the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra in 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 and Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 2 and Symphony 
No. 8. Remington Records is offering 
a new album by Edward Kilenyi, its 
musical director, which includes the 
Beethoven Waldstein and Les Adieux 
sonatas along with the complete set of 
fourteen Chopin waltzes A. T. 


Symphony 


DOUGLAS FOWLEY 


Hollywood 
Summer Stock School 
Limited Enrollment 


Begins, June Ist to 2ist 
Ends, Aug. 29th 
Particulars 


Douglas Fowley 
149 So. Linden Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Symphonic Dance 


(continued from page 35) 


Louisville audiences. 
This was also indicated by sell-out houses 
at Carnegie Hall and Denver. One rea- 
son for it, obviously, is that the addition 
of dance has breught in many people 
that might not otherwise attend a sym- 


great success with 


phony concert. These symphonic dance 
works are entirely different in form from 
the ordinary symphony. As Mr. dello 
Joio terms his work, “It is a dramatic 
symphony and it has a certain theatri- 
cality. My mind functions in sound and 
Martha Graham adds another dimension. 


She 


interpretation.” 


brings her interpretation of my 


Neither is the symphonic form of the 
Schuman and dello Joio compositions the 
same as the regular four-movement sym- 
Rather, they symphonic 
poems with a that 
relates them to works like Don Juan, Til 
Eulenspiegel or Don Quixote. 

For visual aspect 
provided by a dancer adds rather than 


are 


phony 


dramatic essence 


some, at least, the 


subtracts from the purely audible expe- 
rience of an instrumental program. So 
hailed the new 
and most 


far, music critics have 


form as a pioneering step, 
dance critics have echoed the praise. In 
addition the symphonic dance form has 
unquestionably added two major musical 


works to the contemporary scene. 


As performed at Juilliard, both works 
were given considerably more theatrical 
emphasis because the orchestra played 
in the pit, putting the chief focus on the 
dance. Earlier this scason, however, Al- 
fred Wallenstein the Los Angeles 
Symphony presented Judith as a purely 
symphonic 


and 
a dance solo- 
ist. Similarly, Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
will present The Triumph of St. Joan as 
an orchestral work at Carnegie Hall next 
Obviously, then, 
alone on their 


work without 


the scores can 
(both 
just as does 
Aaron Copland’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 


season 
stand own merits 


have already been recorded 


score for Appalachian Spring, an earlier 


Graham dance work 


the technical and financial 


drawbacks the future of symphonic dance 


Despite 
seems bright. The Louisville Symphony 
TRE ARTS 
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intends to continue with it, and as time 
goes on, other orchestras and musical 
institutions may adapt or re-stage these 
works. It appears likely The Triumph of 
St. Joan may have an outdoor produc- 
tion at Red Rock, Colorado, in the sum- 
mer of 1953. Here, like Robin Hood 
Dell, Water Gate, Lewisohn Stadium or 
the Hollywood Bowl, there would be no 
spatial problem because the dancer 
would have the entire stage with the 
orchestra and conductor almost equally 
as prominent in the pit. Since the themes 
of Judith and the Joan of Arc work lend 
themselves to outdoor performances, it 
would appear that such productiens 
might well overcome any other technical 
difficulties, 


According to Helen Black, business 
manager of the Denver Symphony So- 
ciety, “The dance with orchestra on 
stage offers a new field for both dancers 
and orchestras. We feel that — with 
television — such productions are going 
to be necessary for symphony orchestras 
to consider. Why not have the arts work 
together and bring a variety of good 
results to audiences?” In any event, such 
experiments would be a stimulating expe- 
rience for dancers, conductors, orchestras 
and, most importantly, audiences. 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
= OF DRAMA & RADIO 


37th Year 


An_ intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


® STAGE 
© SCREEN 
® RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 
Public appearances ©* Veteran approval 
SUMMER TERMS: 
July 7-Aug. 15 (6 wks.); Aug. 4-22 (3 wks.) 


Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise 
& ive. « Teen-Age & Children's Depts. «Cat ¥ 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 


hy 


Se ee ee TT TILL 


STELLA ADLER 


Classes in 
Principles of Acting Technique 


at the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY 
245 W. 52nd St., PL 7-4133 


Next term starts early in October 





YANN NASAL 


Greensboro 
= TAM selected 


GUODMAN 


Assistant Hood ‘ 
ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, ago3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


340 East 54th Street New York 22, N.Y. 
MU 8-3770 


years 


BURNSVILLE 
School of Fine Arts 


Coeducational—Graduate 
Undergraduate 
Courses in, 
DRAMA—Gordon Bennett 


also 
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WRITING, MUSIC 
July 9 - August 19 
Gregory D. Ivy, Director 


The WOMAN’S COLLEGE of the 
University of North Carolina— 


CREATIVE SCHOOL 


“Hartford, Conn. con boast of a unique 
profession»! theatre school—the School fer 
Creative Werk, formerly the Randall Schoel 
. @s creative as wuts name 

Aimee Scheff in Theatre 
A 3-year professional training pro- 
gram, with integrated studies in the- 
atre, radio and television, and related 
studies in music, fine and applied arts 
The Players Company, a division of 
the school, is a professional theatre 
company with employment opportu- 
nities for graduates of the school. 
Write— 


School for Creative Work 
174 Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 


Arts, Jan. °52 





from a concentration camp. It is ar 
essential part of Behrman’s warm hu- 


manity that the question of 


agonizes over it, as he did in No Time 
for Comedy. Something holds him back 
from endorsing ideologies that require 


single-tracked action, but it is not the 


lack of a sympathetic nature 


Behrman’s severest critics have tried 
to explain his wariness as a desire to sit 
on the fence. A softer judgment would 
maintain that, like Montaigne and othe: 
supremely civilized men, he is simply not 


a Kierkegaard man; not an “either-or’ 


WESLEY AN 


A Division of  eslevan College 


B.F.A. degre 

end Costur 

end Produ 
Profess 

shows Comme 
Closely allied B.f 


For catalogue address 


H. F. VALLANCE, Dean 
443-1, College Street, Macon, Georgia 
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CHICAGO 
oer or 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A rrotessiona! Scaoot with 

University Prestige 
Proiessional Training; Acting Technique; 
Producing Experience; Public Perform 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 

3 and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 

Semester Openings September and February 

For Bulletin Address 

DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403, 64 E. Lake Str Chicago |, Il! 





‘AMERICAN ACADEMY 
-¢ DRAMATIC ARTS* 


FOUNDED 1884 


Foremost institution in America 
for Dramatic and Expressiona! 
Training. Thorough preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Tele- 
vision, Teaching, Directing. 


Practical experience. in Senior 
Year public performances are 
given in @ Broadway theatre 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 27th 


Fer cetaiogue, please address the Secretary 
Room 142, Carnegie Hall, 
New York 1?, N. Y. 


“engage- 
ment” concerns him so often. He even 





S. N. Behrman 


(continued from page 33) 


a state of mind that most people arrive 
at fairly late in life, and it is perhaps 
significant that Behrman first became a 
produced playwright at the age of thirt 

four. In Behrman’s work only the surface 
is hard, even in his brightest, most dk 

tached comedy, The Second Man. |: 
renouncing the love of Monica, Clark 
Storey does her a great favor. He knows 
he cannot come up to her expectations 
and realizes that there is a skeptical and 
in himself 


self-indulgent “second man” 


Although it is correct to say that he 
is a detached writer when we compar 
him with more popular ones, the critic, 
then, must get the bug of “detachment 
out of his bonnet in order to make a 
correct judgment. Behrman’s art is, in 
the first place, one of making allowances 
for human nature. He has consideration 
for Biography’s Marion Froude who can 
not overcome her indulgent view o 
people even if they are stuffed shirts and 
political opportunists; for the End o/ 
Summer's millionairess who would rathe: 
attach herself to a ruthless young radica! 
than endure loneliness; and, most re 
cently, for that paragon of reactionary 
yellow journalism in Jane, Lord Fro- 
bisher. Characteristic in Jane is the 
young radical Peter Crewe’s flip remark 
on learning that Frobisher got a girl out 
of a Nazi camp that, “comes the revo- 
lution,” Frobisher shall be allowed to 
live 

It may be that tolerance was a neces- 
sary growth in Behrman’s impoverished 
but friendly immigrant background in 
Worcester, Mass. The reminiscences he 
has published suggest that he learned to 
regard foibles and idiosyncrasies as in- 
herent in the human condition and to 
accept them as necessary to living among 
men. The least likeable characters in 
Behrman’s plays are the pushers, in good 
causes or bad, or in no cause whatsoever 
except self-aggrandizement. 


In his work indulgence toward people 
is almost synonymous with being civi- 
lized. There are dangers in this attitude 
which can result not only in moral flab- 
biness but in flabby playwriting. There is 
a considerable flabbiness, in fact, in his 
own play construction; and it is not 
always concealed by his trim and disci- 
plined writing. If he can anger us into 
saying that the price of being civilized 
comes too high, he is even willing to 
admit the impeachment. 


He did so explicitly when, outraged 
by Hitler’s terror, he made the refined 
Hugo Willens in Rain From Heaven de- 
clare, “I see now that goodness is not 
enough, that liberalism is not enough.’ 
And even without provocation by fascism, 
Behrman took note of the flaw in indul- 
gence early; in Biography when he made 


Kurt, the frustrated idealist, cry out: 

“I see now why injustice and the 
cruelty go on year after year — century 
without change — be- 
- people be- 
Things amuse 
them. If the time ever comes when I’m 


after century 
cause as they grow older 
come tolerant of evils. 


amused by something I should hate, I 
hope they'll shoot me.” 


But Behrman has no doubt reflected 
that the alternative of hate — even if it 
may be justified hatred will lead the 
Kurtis of the world to do the shooting, 
in which case the seore would be about 
the same. Behrman is interested in keep- 
ing human beings alive and in making 
do with their shortcomings. It is not 
always possible to do so. It is difficult to 
write exciting plays with that promise. 
But Behrman has never been young 
enough to believe that one does not pay 

and pay heavily for what one buys. 
He buys a sense of security, and pays 
for it in the quality of his plays. Latent 
in his thought is the feeling that in buy- 
ing anything else, even a way of life 
more equitable, we may have to pay an 
exorbitant price. In society we may have 
to sacrifice humanity; in playwriting, the 
equanimity and sagacity he favors so 
greatly. It is probable, indeed, that a 
fear of strong resolutions and of melo- 
drama underlies the poverty of stage 
action and engrossing plot often noticed 
in his work 


Still if tolerance and indulgence in his 
work remained unsupported by any other 
important quality, Behrman would never 
have become our ablest writer of high 
comedy. Something deeper than style 
alone distinguishes him from our many 
purveyors of light entertainment, includ- 
ing those who have at one time or an- 
other made a specialty of skepticism and 
debunking. That something is his habit 
of balancing the score. It makes him not 
merely a judicious but an acute play- 
wright rather than a merely congenial 
one. He always remains two men; one 
man makes the positive observations, the 
second proposes the negative ones. 


Jane, to cite a current play, provides 
many examples: If social success is a 
desideratum for Jane, the dowdy woman 
from Liverpool, in the first act, so is 
escape from elegant London society in 
the second act. If a young husband 
seemed attractive to her at first, a 
middle-aged one seems preferable later 
on. If Gilbert Dabney, whom she marries, 
seemed too young for her in the first 
act, she finds him too “old” for her 
when he later reveals the egocentric 
cynicism of a go-getter in business and 
society. If Frobisher is shown to have too 
much self-confidence at the beginning, 
he is shown to have too little in the 
moralist. Above all, I believe, he wants 
to be fair and, wherever possible, con- 
siderate if not indeed generous. This is 
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second act; if callous at first, grudgingly 
generous later on. If Gilbert Dabney 
made a social success out of dowdy Jane, 
she, in turn, made a social success of 
him. He liked what she made of him, 
but she tired of what he made of her; 
if his snobbish values seerned commend- 
able to her at first, they became detest- 
able later on; if her candor commended 
her to him when he was a nobody, it 
proved detrimental to him when he is a 
somebody. It was an _ idealist, Peter 
Crewe, who tried to get a girl out of 
Nazi Austria by marrying her, but it 
took the realist Frobisher, a political 
reactionary, to get her out of a concen- 
tration camp. 


As Mr. Behrman said to me off- 
handedly during the Philadelphia tryout, 
we need realists to clean up the messes 
created by idealists. But then perhaps 
we need the idealists to create the situa- 
tions in which realists will prove useful. 


We may conclude, then, that Behr- 
man’s art of comedy, including his so- 
called comic detachment, consists of an 
ambivalence of attitudes that has its 
sources in the simultaneous possession of 
a nimble mind and a mellow tempera- 
ment. He is, in a sense, “detached,” but 
not by cynicism or indifference. The 
effect of detachment in his playwriting 
is caused by the ingrained need to see 
two sides at once and his keen pleasure 
in playing one side against the other. 
The essence of life for him is a contra- 
diction. The essence of his thinking about 
reality——the reality of situations and 
characters —is, to use an overworked 
but possibly clarifying word, “dialectical.” 

“Thesis” and “antithesis” abound in 
his plays and the comic spirit provides 
the tentative or temporary “synthesis” in 
them. It is not always a satisfactory one, 
especially when Behrman raises social 
problems intended to be taken seriously. 
It leaves one in a state of suspension 
which may be “civilized” but is not 
necessarily gratifying or sharply chal- 
lenging as Shaw’s comic art quite often 
is. This suggests a tenuousness in his 
playwriting that a criticism of his work 
and its place in the modern drama would 
have to take into consideration. But be- 
fore criticizing Behrman’s playwriting we 
must understand its nature, and to do so 
we shall have to go beyond the usual 
ascriptions to it of cleverness and urban- 
ity. The same can be said of any writer 
of genuine high comedy. In Behrman’s 
case they appear in the special context 
of a divided, sometimes distinctly trou- 
bled personality that integrates and rein- 
tegrates itself continually in efforts to 
arrive at an understanding with life 
which will make it tolerably humane 
Occasionally Behrman makes this seem 
possible. 

One may call this the illusion, as well 
as the small triumph, of art such as his. 
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“In my epinion Vera Soloviova is a great artist and an inspirational teacher, un- 
tiring in her efforts and warm and constant in her interest in her students.” 
Mildred Dunnock—“Death of a Salesman.” 

“From my personal experience in working with Vera Soloviova I recommend her 


highly as a teacher of the truth ... one of the Moscow Art Theatre ‘Greats.’ ”— 
William Prince—“I Am a Camera.” 


VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING—REHEARSAL OF SCENES—ACTOR’S LAB 
Mme. Soloviova, herseli, gives you professional training for Stage, Radio, TV 


Body Training for Acting Studio Theatre Directed 
by Katharine Sergava by Christine Edwards 


FALL TERM FROM SEPTEMBER 29TH 
254 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Telephone: JUdson 6-5546 
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Howard Da Silva Brett Warren 


ACTING CLASSES 


For the Beginner 


For the Professional : 
For the Performer in Allied Arts 
For App’t write or Phone Circle 6-4435 ' 136 W. 44th St. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR—DIRECTOR 
10 WEEKS SUMMER STOCK PROFESSIONAL & STUDENT CO. ' 
SPECIAL SEMINAR FOR TEACHERS 


Comprehensive curriculum—Acting, voice development, dancing, pantomime, directing, 
Shakespearean interpretation, scene-building, lighting, costumes, radio, television, makeup. 


10 Weeks Summer Term Opens June 23—6 Weeks Opens July 7 
THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


NOW OPEN FOR REGISTRATION 
CONCENTRATED 10 WEEK SUMMER SESSION 


June 30-Sept. 6....... Afternoons 1-5 
Work unit. ..... Fourteen students 
200 hours of class and production work 
covering all phases of the actor's craft 


A special intensified course designed for those interested 
in a telescoped full time professional froiniag program. 


LEE NEMETZ, Director 


Summer semester starts June 30 


semen THE DRAMA LAB 


115 W. 52 St., NYC, CO 5-9138 




























SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 

* Stage * Screen * Radio 

* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice— 

Make-up 

APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
IS!l Gough St., Sen Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 
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FINEST SCHOOL 


Where You Will Be Seen Regularly 
on Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
Approved for Veterans 
(Summer Term Starts June 16) 
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4 6040 Wilshire Bivd. 
»,* Hollywood 36, Calif. ‘a 
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Radio—T elevision 
Speech—T heatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses 
leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
Day, evening, summer session. Train- 
ing in broadcasting, announcing, writ- 
ing. TV_ orientation. Professional 
acting, directing, playwriting, scene 
and costume design, choreography. 

Students play before metropolitan 
audiences in well-equipped theatre 
and broadcast from college FM and 
network stations. 

Placement assistance. Write Admis- 
sions Secretary for catalog. 
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announcers with gardening hints, Hymn 
Time and News Time, disk jockeys and 
do-gooders, all these remain. But there 
is a difference 


In the fields of music, news and docu- 
mentaries, radio is doing the most adult, 
the most proficient job of its career 
Programs that would have been dis- 
missed as “too highbrow” a few years 
back are the 


and earning 


programs making 
good ratings. 
when most stations went off the air at 
1 A.M., leaving the night to a few hep- 
talking disk jockeys who held 
dreary phone conversations between rec- 
ords. Now WNBC, the New York 
outlet of NBC, programs classical music 
throughout the night 


news 


Time was 


long, 


Not only has this program won favor 
from people who can’t, for one reason or 
another, sleep at night, it has delighted 
the soul of those who get up early and 
like to start. the day with the finer 
things. A woman in upstate New York, 
whose rising time is 4:30 A.M., wrote 
to WNBC that it gave her a lovely feel- 
ing to do her laundry to the 
accompaniment of “Symphony at Dawn,” 


daily 


the last segment of the five-hour show 


A: MORE respectable hours 


NBC still has its Symphony, with Tos- 
canini conducting several weeks of each 
season. “The Telephone Hour” is still 
going strong on Monday nights. So is the 
“Firestone Show.” Soloists on these ses- 
sions are such artists as Ezio Pinza, Ma- 
rian Anderson, Rise Stevens, Lily Pons 
and Ferruccio Tagliavini. 


CBS has, over the years, built an 
audience and maintained it with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony con- 
certs on Sunday afternoons. In addition 
CBS now offers three straight hours of 
music Friday evenings. Imagine that five 
years ago! The rule then was that you 
had to have each half hour radically dif- 
ferent from the one just before it 


The Metropolitan Opera is broadcast 
every Saturday afternoon over ABC. Lis- 
teners not only enjoy the show, they an- 
swered the Met's appeal for help last 
year with several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, some of it in one and two-dollar 
bills. “The Metropolitan Auditions,” long 
a popular radio feature, now are “simul- 
cast.” that is, seen on TV at the same 
time they are being broadcast on AM 
radio. A few other shows employ this 
practice; “Talent Scouts” and the “Fire- 
Occa 
sionally the “tape” or the audio portion 


stone Concert” are two of them 


of the TV drama is edited and played 


Radio Grows Up 


continued from page 37 








back 


directors frown on this practice 





later as a radio show, but most 


In the field of “good talk,” two shows 
are outstanding. Both make no conces- 
sions to the mythical 12-year-old whom 
sponsors used to insist represented the 
average listener. These shows are “Invi- 
tation to Learning’ (CBS) and the 
“University of Chicago Round Table” 
NBC 


On the air eleven years, “Invitation” 
is conducted by a Columbia University 
professor, Dr. Lyman Bryson. He has 
the good teacher's talent for bringing 
out the best in the round table partici- 
pants. Books discussed never fall within 
the category of “popular literature.” 
They range from Plato and Aristotle to 
Proust and Kafka. Recently listeners 
were asked to name the three books 
they'd most like to hear discussed on the 
program. The winners were James 
Jovce’s Thomas Mann’s The 
Magic Mountain and Dostoevski’s Crime 
and Punishment 


Ulysses, 


Oldest of all discussion shows, the 
“Chicago Round Table” has been on 
since 1931. It has drawn, over the years, 
more than a million letters from listen- 
ers. Rather than debating the merits of 
Plato, the “Round Table” considers cur- 
rent problems such as universal military 
training, the threat of Communism and 


$0 on 


ABC still has its “Town Meeting” on 
radio Tuesday 
Sunday nights 


nights and on video 


In the field of the documentary CBS 
seems to lead all the rest. Last summer 
it made headlines with “The Nation’s 
Nightmare.” To gather material for this 
exposé, tape recorders were taken to the 
New York waterfront, to narcotic wards 
in hospitals, to police stations 


W vec: t the tape recorder 


one wonders if radio would be the excit- 
ing instrument it is today. “The People 
Act,” a documentary showing how com- 
across the land their 
problems by group action, is based en- 


munities solve 
tirely on taped interviews and speeches 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower is adviser on this 
wroject, the purpose of which is to show 
The Ford Founda- 
tion pays the bills but takes none of the 


istomary bows as sponsor 


lemocracy in action 


Sample pro- 
grams: How the women of Gary, In- 
diana, rid their town of a shamefully 
orrupt administration, how the folks in 
and around Tupelo, Mississippi, got rid 


of the 


one-crop, no-industry 


economy 
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chat had plagued it since the Civil War. 


There is even an organization known 
as the Tape Network. It is operated by 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. It provides for the mutual 
exchange of the best programs of its 
member stations 


In the field of radio drama the old- 
timers are still flying their colors. “Lux 
Radio Theatre,” launched October 14, 
1934, remains the best show of its kind 
Production is immaculate. If the stories 
are weak, blame the movies whence they 
came. All the stars— Joan Crawford, 
Ronald Colman, Claudette Colbert, Mar- 
garet O'Brien go on the “Lux” show, 
even those who profess to hate radio 


NBC has “Theatre Guild of the Air,” 
now cight years old. Here you'll find 
better acting than the “Lux” 


and better “stories” too. Just about every 


show offers 


great play has been done and scores of 
not-so-great ones. It’s the only radio 
show the Lunts ever appear on. WOR- 
Mutual has offered some good entertain- 
ment this winter with its ““Theatre of the 
Air.” 


The most exciting theatre available via 
radio this season has been the BBC re- 
cordings on New York’s municipal sta- 
tion, WNYC. These include three-hour 
versions of Richard II, King Henry VIII, 
The Lady's Not for Burning, all on a 
show called “World Theatre,” aired Sat- 
urdays at 2 P. M. Such stars as John 
Gielgud and the Oliviers have performed 
in the series which included 14 programs 
based on Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
Vergil’s Aeneid was offered too along 
with a half hour program titled, “On 
translating Vergil.’’ This, if you please, 
over the same little instrument that used 
to bring you “The Bunkhouse Jamboree” 
and “Jack Armstrong, All-American 
Boy.’ WABF-FM also has carried regu- 
larly the BBC World 
Theatre plays. 


recordings of 


In the radio comedy departments hats 
must be lifted to a pair of newcomers 
billed as Bob and Ray. NBC found them 
in Boston. They're now on 17 hours a 
week and have their own TV show be- 
sides. Their humor is satirical; not meant 
for morons. Their fan mail is enormous. 


\ 
4 


I. THE field of “book comedy” 
CBS carries on with two excellent shows, 
“My Friend Irma,” starring Marie Wil- 
“Life with Luigi” starring J] 
Carroll Naish. Both programs were cre- 


son and 
ated by a Broadway actor (who never 
really got to be famous there) named Cy 
Howard 

CBS also carries on with Arthur God- 
frey, who is said to bring two million 
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dollars a year into the CBS coffers. He’s 
all over the dial, early in the morning, 
after dinner . . . and on TV too. 


home on Thursday nights to listen to 
just as they used to stay home for Lanny 
Ross and the Showboat, or Jessica Drag- 
The other is “The Halls of Ivy” 
starring the Ronald Colmans. It’s the 
story of a liberal college and its presi- 
dent, Dr. Hall. The dialogue is literate, 
often much better than the dialogue you 
encounter in some Broadway shows. 


lat & onette 
Jack Benny, the 39-year-old violinist 


from Waukegan, still ranks near the top 
in all the rating surveys, wins cups and 
plaques and all kinds of polls every year 
too. In TV, however, his fortunes have 
been something less than felicitous. 
Seems he’s better at reading scripts than 
at acting them out. 


All in all, it looks as if radio is grow- 
ing up. Or could it be that the nation is 
growing up, and radio, like everything 
else in this great land, is simply reflect- 
ing the nature and the whims of the 
people? 


NBC has two other shows that must 
be mentioned. One is a mystery called 
“Dragnet” which people actually stay 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 4 


20th Season— June 30 to September 5 


Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. Completely equipped apprentice thea- 
tre under the direction of John Kirkpatrick, operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


America's Foremost Summer Theatre 
Recommended by leading Stars of Stage and Screen 
For Prospectus write 


John Lane 
Ogunquit Playhouse, Ogunquit, Maine, or 
7 East 78th Street, New York City 2! 
BERD FEFRASASES 


= 
VISE 











M ICHIAN A SUMMER THEATRE 


DON BOLEN, Director 
JUNE 30-AUG. 25 DANCE-DRAMA WORKSHOP 


V Nine Equity Productions 

V The midwest’s finest Summer Theatre Plant 

V Courses accredited through Purdue University 

/ Qutdoor living in the Dunes on Lake Michigan 
Riding, Swimming, Hiking, Sailing 


PLAY PRODUCTION, Verner Haldene 
HISTORY OF THE THEATRE, Ross Smith 
ACTING TECHNIQUE, Minnie Galatzer 
CREATIVE THEATRE, Nora MacAlvay 


sponsored by the DUNES ARTS FOUNDATION, Inc. 
For information write to istrer, Michiana Summer Theatre, 


Box 384, Mi City, Indiana | 
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BALLET 


taught by 
Laurent Novikoff . . . 
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SHOW BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


SUMMER THEATRES | 


Lists 450 summer theatres names, addresses, phone numbers of pro- 


ducers, directors, casting agents, TV packagers, press agents, columnists, ' 


associations, stage managers, literary agents. Price $1. 
LEO SHULL PUBLICATIONS, 155 W. 46th St., N.Y. 19 PLaza 7-0530 ’ 
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RALPM A. ROGERS 


Theatre Off-Broadway 2 Aimee sche 


Leontovich Builds a California Theatre 

Eugenie Leontovich who was the toast 
called her 
mistress of comedy and tears,” 


of the Czarist regime, which 
has em- 
barked on a new and exciting venture 

company in Los 


a permanent players 


Angeles called the Leontovich Players 


Feeling there was a lack of creative 


theatre in Los Angeles dominated by the 


Eugenie Leontovich as “Raneskaya” in 
her own production of Chekhov's The 
Cherry Orchard, in her own playhouse, 
The Stage, her first theatre venture in 
Los Angeles. 


motion picture industry, Miss Leontovich 
decided this was the place to build a 
theatrical group modeled after such great 
institutions as the Moscow Art Theatre, 
of which she had once been a member, 
and the Abbey Players 

This studio-workship, or theatre club 
as it now is called, located at 965 N. 
La Cienga Blvd., Los Angeles, is run by 
Miss Leontovich, with Mr. George St. 
George, business manager, and Margaret 
McClean, author of Good 
Speech. The membership is 
confined to fifteen people, preferably non- 
professionals, as Miss Leontovich likes to 


Prendergast 
American 


work with young people who have not 
been theatrical 
habits. New members are accepted only 
after a thorough 


influenced by previous 


screening and for a 
probation period of one month. One out 
difficult 


training. The company’s goal is ensemble 


of five survives the intensive 


recognition as opposed to the star system 


Miss Leontovich plans ‘to make every 
member of the final group a shareholder 
in their future theatre. The enterprise is 
now supported by membership fees which 
pay for operating expenses 

Her method of 


first, a thorough investigation of all ma- 


direc tion involves, 


100 


Then she 


chanics of 


terial teaches actors the me- 


acting, which she believes 
must be perfect but in no way evident 
Mere which she 
highly, obtained 
intellectual 


ation and 


mechanics, regards 


“can be through an 


process of study and appli- 


arise through under- 
standing rather than imitation,” she says 
Miss 


lems 


Leontovich discusses acting prob- 


instead of demonstrating how a 


part should be handled 


Of her 


are nowhere near 


theatre group, she says “We 
ready and it may be 
some time before we are. But when we 
are finally ready to come out into the 
open, we expect to give the people of 
Los Angeles, and the people of America 
a vital new theatre which will endure 
for a long time and become a definite 
part of this country’s theatrical history 
I am proud of my people, and I have no 
doubts that our work will bring wonder- 
ful results in the form of a young, vie- 
orous, exciting which is more 


needed today In this 


age of cynicism and nihilistic material- 


theatre 
than ever before. 


ism any pipeline connecting human be- 
ings with eternal intangible values of 
beauty and spirit is extremely important, 
and we hope to be able to cut such a 


pipeline through our future theatre.” 


Princeton Presents Giraudoux's The 
Trojan War Will Not Take Place 

When Princeton University’s Intime 
Theatre Jean Giraudoux’s The 
Trojan War Will Not Take Place for its 
International Theatre Month production, 
George Kaufman, Leueen MacGrath and 
John O'Hara all trekked down to see it 
they 
whether this play was potential Broad- 
way fare. In 1935, after it was first pro- 


gave 


Possibly were interested in seeing 


duced in Paris, negotiations began for a 
New York production but were termi- 
nated by World War II. 

The Trojan War Will Not Take Place 
is little the United States 
although it has been seen elsewhere many 
times and is considered by many theatre 
critics to be one of Giraudoux’s best. 

Using a new translation by James 


known in 


Helen takes her constitutional as the Trojan elders watch admir- 
ingly, in a drawing from Princeton University’s Intime Theatre 
preduction of Giraudoux’s The Trojan War Will Not Take Place. 
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Kielty, the Theatre Intime production 
involved a cast of twenty-five (students 
and alumni), largest in its history, and 
indicated that this theatre —— the testing 
ground for Jose ‘Ferrer, Joshua Logan, 
Leland Hayward and Myron McCormick 

is still interested in plays new or un- 
known to American audiences. 


In May John O’Hara’s new play The 
Searching Sun will be produced jointly 
by the Theatre Intime and the Princeton 
Community Players. Opening May 7, it 
will run through the 17th. The cast is 
composed of Princeton residents; the 
lighting and scenery devised by Theatre 
Intime 


A Technical College Expands 
its Theatre 


Although there have been reports of a 
swing by liberal arts colleges toward the 
scientific field, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts claims 
that, within the last six years, its dra- 
matic arts program has be ‘ome as varied 
and extensive as those of the liberal arts 
schools. 


lowa State College Theatre now boasts 
of two closely knit units, the Iowa State 
Players and the Laboratory Theatre. The 
lowa State Players, the first group, or- 
ganized in 1914 and now directed by 
Frank E. Brandt, presents both classic 
and contemporary™plays such as Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town, and Moliére’s 
The Physician In Spite of Himself. The 
Laboratory Theatre confines its produc- 
tion to new plays and old classics staged 
in experimental fashion. Moliére’s The 
Miser was recently given in arena style 
and The Last Act, a new historical play 
about the assassination of Lincoln by 
Walter Adams, a graduate. This produc- 
tion, in the form of “a play within a 
play” featured a condensed version of a 
portion of Our American Cousin, the 
comedy Lincoln saw the night he was 
assassinated 


Shakespeare's Chronicle Piays 
At Antioch 


Antioch’s Arena Theatre is having its 
own Shakespeare festival all summer 
long. Beginning at the end of June this 
theatre will present Shakespeare’s seven 
chronicle plays: King John, Richard 11 
and Richard III, Henry III, two parts 
of Henry IV and Henry V and Henry 
VII. This, they say, will be the first time 
since Shakespeare's writing that all seven 
chronicle plays will be given in the same 
series. The productions will be presented 
on the main campus steps of the college 


where an Elizabethan stage is being 


built. The theatre hopes ultimately to 
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John Wilkes Booth, Laura Keene and John Matthews in Iowa State College’s Labor- 



























































atory Theatre production of The Last Act, an original play by alumnus Walter Adams 


present the series in true repertory 


fashion 


Harvard Records Jouvet's Last Piey 


A fitting tribute to the memory of 
Louis Jouvet is the recent release of a 
Harvard Vocarium recording, in French, 
of Moliére’s School for Wives with 
Jouvet and his Compagnie Dramatique 
Francaise des Tournees. The recording, 
released in March, includes all five acts 
of the play, music and audience response, 
and was made directly from a perform- 
ance at the Colonial Theatre in Boston 
last March. On March 17 a public audi- 
tion of the recording was held at the 
Brattle Theater in Cambridge, with 
Christian Berard’s stage designs shown 
in color slides 


York Cycle Mystery Plays Revived 
For the first time in the United States, 

the Theatre of Western Springs, Illinois, 

presented the full York Cycle of mystery 






plays last March. Besides being the first 
production here of the forty-eight one- 
act plays of Christian history, it was the 
second anywhere since the Tudors’ reign, 
348 years ago, when they were performed 
on pageant wagons by English 
guilds. 


craft 


The cycle was first revived at the 1951 
British Festival, and it was from this 
production that Mary Cattell, director 
of the Western Springs group, took the 
idea of doing it here. 

Miss Cattell’s cast of thirty-five (devils, 


shepherds, soldiers and citizens) used 
medieval text and costumes 


Meahetten'’s Saveyerds Pies 
Nationa! Tour 


Savoyards everywhere will be glad to 
hear that The Masque and Lyre Light 
Opera Company, which has been delight- 
ing New Yorkers for the past two and a 
half years at the Jan Hus House, will 
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soon be seen in other parts of the nation 
Under the new name, The American 
Savoyards, Inc., this company will begin 
a ten week cross-country tour in Novem- 
ber, under the management of Charles L 
Wagner. They will be equipped for the 
first time with a full-scale orchestra, and 
the enlarged group hopes eventually to 
be placed on an Equity basis 


This group of about twenty-five young 
people has been presenting the twelve 
operas of Gilbert and Sullivan under the 
direction of Dorothy Raedler. They 


claim to be the only organization of its 
kind 


In a basement auditorium of a church 
settlement, the Jan Hus House on E 
74th Street, The Masque and Lyre has 
been operating Thursdays through Satur- 
days with a Saturday matinee for chil- 
dren. Audiences sit in pews keeping time 
to the melodies sung across a match box 
stage and laughing at Gilbert's light 
hearted spoofing 


Dorothy Raedler, a Hunter College 
graduate, managing and musical director, 
founded the organization in 1939. Meet- 
ings were first held in members’ homes 
and for ten years they played one night 
stands in and around Long Island City 
Then, in 1949, Miss Raedler reorganized 
the company and took it to New York 
City and the Jan Hus House where they 
began operating with thirty dollars in 
the treasury and sets costing six dollars 


Now the company, after two and a 
half years, boasts of its own station 
wagon, builds its own sets and advertises 


via radio and newspapers 


The Masque and Lyre operates on a 
cooperative basis similar to some Euro- 
pean theatre groups. Each member owns 
shares according to his job and helps 
with all the theatre chores. Rue Knapp, 
the tenor, a graduate of Juilliard and a 
painter, is assistant musical director and 
designs and paints the sets. Sally Knapp, 
his sister, the leading lady of the group, 
is a photographer’s model. She designs 
the girls’ costumes. Ronald Busch comes 
from the Rochester Civic Opera Com- 
pany, and Mary Ellen Thompson is a 


vocal coach 


After each performance, the group 
follows the. pleasant practice of inviting 
the audience backstage to mingle and 
chat with the players in costume 


The following items were compiled 
with the cooperation of The American 
National Theatre and Academy. 
4 Rockefeller Grantees Four American 
Theatre 

Four recipients of Rockefeller grants 
are currently touring U. S. theatres to 
see how they operate. They are Jacques 
Charon, actor-director from the Comédie 


Francaise; Aevar Kvaran, actor-director 
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Sally and Rue Knapp, brother and sister team, as Yum-Yum 
and Nanki-Poo in the Masque and Lyre production Mikado 


from the National Theatre in Iceland 
Eduardo Malet, director from the Teatr 
Le Barraco in Uruguay; and John St 
phanellis, stage director from Greecr 
Iheir itinerary, arranged by ANTA, in 
cludes the Karamu Theatre, Cleveland 
Theatre °52, Dallas; and Le Petit 
Theatre du Vieux Carre, New Orleans 
The tour is part of a cultural exchange 
project sponsored by the Institute of 


International Education 


Baylor Univ. Opens Theatre Arts School 
in Paris 


The Drama Department of Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas, is opening an 
arts school in Paris this summer under 
the direction of Paul Baker. Courses to 
be offered include organization of an 
arena theatre group in Paris and study 
of acting, staging and production meth 
ods in the French theatre 


4NTA Report 


ANTA has announced that its second 
National Theatre Assembly will take 
place in Cincinnati, January 1-3, 1953, 
following the convention of the Americar 
Educational Theatre Association 


Children’s Theatre 


Children’s theatre vans began rolling 
early this year. In the Northeast the 


Children’s Theatre of Portland, Maine, 


has been presenting Jack and the Bean 
stalk and Circus Day. During the sum- 
mer this trailer theatre, a non-profit 
community group with a cast of teenage 
volunteers, will perform in parks, play 
grounds and housing projects in the 
greater Portland area 


Farther south last month, the Fifth 





Children’s Theatre Tour of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware presented Pinocchio at 
the University, then went to Washington, 
D. C., and returned to Delaware for a 
ne-week tour of the state 


Guest Director from Israel Stages ale 
Play 

Yale University’s recent ITM produc 
tion in March of The Imaginary Invalid 
proved to be an international one; with 
a guest director from Israel, Gideon 
Tamir; a choreographer from Britain, 
Patricia Harris; and an American cast, 
the students of Yale 


Tamir is a member of Israel's Youth 
Circle of the Habimah and gave a mod- 
ern interpretation to the Moliére play 
He adapted several scenes, amplified 
some characters and deleted others, cut 
the ballet scenes and substituted an epi- 
logue song and dance scene with a pro- 


logue and an interlude in pantomime 


Hofstra Stages Shakespeare in Authentic 
Setting 

Hofstra College in Hempstead, Long 
Island, celebrated Shakespeare's birthday 
this year in authentic Elizabethan fash- 
ion. For its third annual Shakespearean 
Festival, April 3 through April 6, a full 
scale reconstruction of the Globe theatre 
was erected by the students of the col- 
lege and other schools. The production 
was Twelfth Night directed by Bernard 
Beckerman, starring British actress Stella 
Andrews with the rest of the, cast made 
up of students. In true Elizabethan styl 
musicians occupied the top gallery, and 
the whole production adhered to 16th- 
Century customs. Additional features 
were exhibits and a symposium on Shake- 


speare’s drama and stage 
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New York at Night 


(continued from page 16) 


Harrison and Lilli Palmer in Venus 
Observed. With an eye toward solo cafe 
bookings a la Carradine, Hurd Hatfield 
embarked on a trial flight of recitations 
in Greenwich Village’s Circle-in-the- 
Square theatre. Unlike Nype, precocity 
and flamboyant sophistication exude from 
every pore of Hatfield, and he has wisely 
chosen material to match his personality 
However, as one who likes to see things 
fit like Betty Grable’s playsuits, I hope 
this recitation rage stops short of Dag- 
mar and Buster Keaton 


G UY LOMBARDO’s annual re- 


turns to the Hotel Roosevelt Grill have 
become as expected as fireworks on July 
fourth, but there are few performers who 
have used the same address as long as 
Carlo Hatvary. He has been baritoning 
Viennese schmaltz without pause for a 
dozen years in Cafe Grinzing. . Nicky 
Quattrociocchi, proprietor of El Bor- 
racho, gave his come-on gimmicks a rare 
twist in the bistro business. He placed 
jesting cards on tables asking customers 
NOT to recommend the joint to friends, 
if they found anything satisfactory about 
it, because “our sitting capacity is lim- 
ited.” . Comic Jackie Miles nudged a 
Broadway sandwich shop: “The Western 
sandwich is so authentic you can always 
taste the lasso in it.” 


eat CIMA, a graduate of 
Italy's University of Turino came io 
America less than three years ago, landed 
his first job as the Hotel One Fifth Ave- 
nue’s waiter. Meanwhile, he continued 
post-graduate studies via night classes. A 
few weeks ago an exclusive girls’ school 


had a guest-lecturer on the subject of 
Dante, an open forum affair attended by 
many of the students’ mothers. Several 
of the ladies were slightly amazed to dis- 
cover that the afternoon’s lecturer on 


RESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of the American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


\ non-profit institution dedicated 

» the drama; to the recognition of 
any spark of ability within the stu 
dent—a spark discovered quickly 
and candidly, through a program 
of frequent public plays 


Current Student Production: 


PETTICOAT FEVER 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


MAY 9c 


Dante was the same man who had served 
them breakfast at One Fifth. As Louis 
Cima, with a Ph.D. from Columbia, 
smilingly observes: “In this country a 
good waiter is not limited by the number 
of floors in the restaurant.” 


: old and new have a 


never-ending charm in any town, and the 
extremes are always interesting in a 
metropolis. Tommy Lyman moved his 
piano and torch numbers to a Lower 
Manhattan hide-away called Danny’s 
Bagatelle and overnight this late spot 
became a Mecca for those who fancy 
nostalgia In midtown, a new Cafe 
Albert opened and imported a spirited 
Scot, Hamish Menzies, and fooled a lot 
of us who thought that what New York 
needed least was another saloon. Men- 
zies, a World War II commando, zoomed 
to prominence in London as a composer 
of scores for British musical comedies 
and a singer of same on BBC-TV. In his 
first New York assignment, the handson« 
ddie proved that his gag-title, “Glas- 
gow’s answer to Fats Waller,’ also 
pe d fresh entertainment and drawing 


power 


THE SHARON 


PLAYHOUSE 
SHARON, CONN. 
Openings for apprentices 
NO TUITION 
EQUITY COMPANY 


JUNE 16- AUGUST 23 
Room and Board $30.00 a week 


write: Sharon Playhouse 
or: Judson Philips 
32 East 35 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


CRAGSMOOR 
PLAYHOUSE 


CRAGSMOOR, NEW YORK 
(2 hours from N. Y. City) 


APPRENTICESHIPS AVAILABLE 
DIRECTORS: 

Paul Foley, now with "The Rose Tattoo” 

John Griffin, formerly of the Old Vic 

2 Theatre and Schooi 
Alice Venezky, American National Theatre 

and Academy and Hunter College 

Training and experience in stage and radio 
production and acting. Stage parts quaran- 
teed. Equity Company 

Write Cragsmoor, ¢/o Sera Enright, 

234 W. 44 Street, New York City, 

for tuition rates for 10-week season. 
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PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS “is:3°° 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
JULY AND AUGUST 


“There is no more interesting summer 
” 
theatre in the whole country. 


Sinclair Lewis. 


For information write: 
EDITH BOND STEARNS 
PETERBOROUGH, N.H. 


CHICAGOLAND'S LEADING 
SUMMER THEATER 


MARSHALL MIGATZ’ 


SALT CREEK 
Se Jhes ler 


12 WEEK SEASON BEGINS JUNE 12 


Accepting a limited number of 
apprentices . . . no tuition fee 


address inquiries and applications to room 
642, 199 North State Street, Chicago 1! 


191 stars included: Melvyn Douglas, 
Signe Hasso, Ruth Hussey, Lil'ian ish, 
Nina Foch, Lawrence Tibbett, Ruth Chat- 
terton, Richard Carlson, Miriam Hopkins 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE — TELEVISION — RADIO 


Comprehensive 2-year course provides 
the complete and practical training es- 
sential for success. 


ACTING ANNOUNCING 
DIRECTING PRODUCTION 
MAKE-UP WRITING 
VOICE 

Faculty of Professionals 

Limited classes assure individual attention 

Fully equipped Little Theatre and Radio Studios 

Write for catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MAN 
EL! WALLACH 
JO VAN FLEET 


For Interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth, Ave., New York, N.Y 





gallant battle to continue her career 
after her tragic plane crash near Lisbon 
She had been en route to the battle zones 
to entertain the G.I.’s, and the major 
footage shows the entertainment that 
eventually, on crutches, she actually did 
bring. As a biography Song in My Heart 
seems a bit truer to life than most of 
its ilk. Its characters are less goody- 
good, more human. As a musical it over- 
flows with a nostalgic group of songs by 
Rodgers and Hart, Youmans, Gershwin 
and the rest. Oddly enough, nostalgia 
also has begun to drip from such World 
War II ballads as “I Walk Alone,” 
“They're Either Too Young or Too Old” 
and the inevitable “Deep in the Heart 
of Texas”; and with Jane Froman on 
the vocals they get the full treatment 
The Froman presence is supplied by 
Susan Hayward in an operation similar 
to the Larry Parks-Al Jolson collabora- 
tion of a few years back 


Anything Cen Heppen 


From George and Helen Papashvily's 
jaunty little book of a few years back, 
George Seaton has constructed a gay and 
tender picture of a young immigrant 
finding his way in America, Anything 
Can Happen (Paramount). Many of the 
episodes that made the book so appealing 


Summer Session 


school of the 


professional theatre 


courses include: 


ACTING 
STAGE MOVEMENT 


TECHNICAL 
PRODUCTION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG "8B" 


BRATTLE 
THEATRE 
COMPANY 


Harvard Sq. Cambridge, Mass. 


Film Fare 


(continued from page 45) 


have been retained, and most of its 
bizarre people as well, but they have 
been worked into a smooth-flowing story 
that is at once funny and touching. Un 
derlying all is an appreciation of America 
as a country in which the cultures of 
another world may be combined to build 
a new, richer life, a land where anything 
can happen. Jose Ferrer as George wins 
full sympathy, Kim Hunter makes an 
attractive Helen, and Kurt Kaznar, Oscar 
Karlweis, Eugenie Leontovich and Oscar 
Beregi make up the rest of the fasci 
nating Papashvily family 


Welk East on Beacon 


Walk East on Beacon (Columbia 
which sounds as if it might be a musical 
is actually the latest of Louis de Roche 
mont’s timely documentary dramatiza 
tions. Formerly producer of The Marc/ 
of Time, he brings its dry, factual ap- 
proach to a story strongly reminiscent of 
the Judith Coplan case, filled with mys 
terious Russian couriers, dedicated Com 
munists who worm their way into defense 
plants, and equally determined F.B.1 
agents working to weed them out, all 
photographed on location either in 
Washington or in Boston. The film pro 
ceeds slowly, first showing the intricate 
web of espionage that Russian agents 
have woven in this country, then the 
efficient counter efforts of Mr. Hoover's 
men, Not until the spies are recognized 
and Inspector George Murphy has flung 
his forces into the field does Walk East 
begin to move, but from that moment 
it bristles with excitement and interest, 
not the least of which is in the Buck 
Rogers-ish gadgets and techniques of our 
own F.B.I. agents. Karel Stepanek is 
splendid as a cynical, efficient Russian 
agent, Finlay Currie excellent as a Ger- 
man refugee scientist blackmailed by the 
Commies 


Encore 

If Hollywood leads the world in musi- 
cal spectacles, England certainly leads 
in the “little” films, films of winning 
individuality and taste. Such a film is 
Encore (Paramount), another grouping 
of short stories by Somerset Maugham 
It would be pointless to rate the film in 
this series: The Ant and the Grasshopper 
and Winter Cruise, the first two stories 
in this particular package, are easily as 
good as anything in Quartet or Tric 
Gigolo and Gigolette is at worst an over 
extended short story with precisely the 
same faults as the final sequence of Trio 
But any critical approach seems unduly 
harsh for a group of stories whose sole 
purpose is to amuse and entertain for 
an hour or two according to Mr. Maug- 
ham’s own introductory words. They do 


indeed: From Nigel Patrick’s debonaire 
portrait of a ne’er-do-well who receives 
far more than his just desserts; through 
Kay Walsh’s plain, tea-shoppe lady who 
reduces a ship’s company to desperation 
by her utter goodness; to Glynis John’s 
touching performance as a high diver 
who has lost her nerve. The perform- 
ances and direction of each story add 
embellishments Mr. Maugham might 
well be grateful for. 


Never Take No for an Answer 

Also from England, although photo- 
graphed in Italy, is Never Take No for 
an Answer (Souvaine). Based on a story 
by Paul Gallico, it tells of little Peppino 
who, with his donkey, does the local 
hauling in Assisi. One day Violetta takes 
sick, however, and the boy is convinced 
that the only way to save his donkey is 
to take her into the crypt of St. Francis 
The local priests will hear none of it, 
so Peppino goes off to Rome to see the 
Pope. He does too—-and the whole 
thing has a pleasing air of simple faith 
and virtue rewarded. The camera, mov- 
ing unostentatiously across a background 
of Giotto’s frescoes in the Church of St 
Francis from views of the fresh Italian 
countryside, helps make this little film a 
tourist’s paradise as well. 


Temerrow Is Too Late 

From Italy itself comes Tomorrow Is 
Too Late (Burstyn), stressing the need 
for sex education in the public schools, 
and writer-director Leonide Moguy man- 
ages to make out quite a case. He is 
helped considerably by the presence in 
the cast of Vittorio De Sica as an under- 
standing professore and Pier Angeli (the 
picture was made before she came to this 
country) as the little girl who thinks 
that kissing makes babies. It is an open 
secret that De Sica himself directed most 
of the scenes with the children, and it is 
in these warm and humorous bits rather 
than the film’s melodramatic finale that 
most of its appeal lies. 


The Young ond the Damned 

And finally, Mexico’s The Young and 
the Damned (Mayer-Kingsley) proves to 
be unquestionably the most startling film 
of this or many a month. It is a story of 
juvenile delinquency so powerfully, so 
eloquently told as to rouse a frantic com- 
passion. Though photographed on the 
streets of Mexico City, the problem — as 
this film stresses — is by no means a local 
one. The boys are the product of broken 
homes. Unloved, unwanted, they can 
conceive only an anti-social release for 
their energies. All of this director Luis 
Bunuel states flatly and baldly. There are 
no frills to his film, no romance nor 
room for tears. His picture hits hard 
just because it is plain and palpably true 
and because no hope for the boys is held 
out within the film itself 
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COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 
free choice. 


We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of our 
choice. We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear 
the consequences. 


That concept of life didn’t originate here. 
It’s a dream that’s been translated in every 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors. 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization. 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 
of the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base their hopes for their highest 
ambitions as free Americans. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
Health. Accident and Life Insurance 
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